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Captain MacWiiir'.', of "the sK^mcr Nan-Shait,i\z<l a' 
•pliysiognomy that, ii. the orcler*,,^n]»tcrial appearances, 
\ras the exact counterpart of^J's* mind: it presented 
no marked charact ‘ristics of fiirnness or stupidity ; it 
had ifo proi» 3 uncc^ charactermtics whatever; it was 
simjily ordinary, irresponsivc,^nd unruflled. ^ 

Tlie only thing his aspect*n’j^lit have iieen saieVto 
suggest, fit times, v'as 1 ^; htulness; because he/would 
sit, in busmens *0^10^ Tshore, sunburnt and sjaiiling 
faintly, with .ast eyes. Vv’lici* he raised them,' 

they* were perceived to be direct in thdir glance and iff 
blue colour. Mis hair was fair,and extremely fine, 
clasping from temple to temple the bald dome ^of his 
skull in^ a clamp as of fluffy silk. The hair of his face, 
on the contrary, carroty and flaming, re.f.^ .lUled a growth 
of copper wire clipped sTiort to tl^.' line of the lip ; 
while, no matter hsw close he shr redj fif ry •metallic 
gleams passed, when^he moved-his'head, over Uie 
surface of his checks. He V,^ rather below the. 
niedium height^ » bit round-^.’ buldfcred, and so -sturdy 
of limb that his clothea always looked a shade too tight 
his arms and legs.^»<.sjf unable to grasp whSt ie 
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due to the differencelof latitudes, he wore brown 
bowlerf hat, a completi', suit of 5* brojvnish hue, and 
clumsy^black boots. 1 Sese, hajlfmr toge gave to his, 
thick, figure an air«of a f anc^ »triouth* smartness. A 
thin silver watch-xihaS * looped lis waiStaoat, and he 
never Igft his ship for fie shqre wi liout clutching in his 
powerful, .h«ii^ list f i elegant ibrella o/‘the very 
-best quality, but gene' ,lly unrolled Young Jukes, the 
chief mate, attending i lis commam ef to the gangway, 
vfould sometimes vei^'ure to say,' with the* greatest . 
gentleness, “ Allow ni!:, sir,”*—ani possessing himself 
of the umbrella de^ereutially, would elevate the ferule,t 
shake the folds, twii‘1 / leat furl ip a jiffy, and hand it 
back', going through \ le performance with a face of 
such portentous gravity, that Mr. ^olompn Rout, the 
chief engineer, smoking his morning cigar over the 
skylight, vCould turn away hb head in order to hide a 
smile„ “Oh! aye! The blessed gatfip. r .,. Thank 
_’ee,' Jukes, thank ’ee,” would i '^lei',,C*iptaifi MacWhirr 
heartily, without look’:.^- lip. * ‘ ^ ' 

Having just e’lougii imagination to carry him through 
each successive day, and no more, he was tranquilly 
sure of himself; and from the very same cause he was 
not ih the leas., conceited. It is your imaginative 
superior whu is touchy, overbearing, and difficult to 
please ; but evei ship Captain MacWhirr commanded 
was the floating a, ode of harmony'and peace. It was, 
in truth, as impossible for him to take a flight of fancy 
as it would be for watchmaker to put together a 
chronopieter with nothing except a tv'o-pound hammer 
and a whip-saw in the w«y of tools. Yet the unin¬ 
teresting lives of men so entin. given to the actuahiy 
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of the bare existence have their mysterious si3e. It 
was impossible in .• Captain ^acWhirr’s ca£e, for 
instance, to qnderst^d’wh^t lAler heaven cduld have 
'jnduGcd that iperfe«]^ jsatisj«or 3 r son ,of i petty 
grocer in*I^elfast to jfcn away * sea. And yet he had 
done that very thi. g at the ^e of fifteen. It was 
eirt)Ugh, *vhtn you t ought it ov», to give you.^iG idea 
of aiirfnjmense, poU ut, and inv|lible hand thrust into 
the ant-heap of tin eitrth, layjig hold of shbulders," 
knocking heads tog ;ther, and Jtting the unconscious 
faces of the n^ultitu le to^ar^s jpconceivable goals and, 
in undreamt-of directions. 

Ilis father never really forg^-e tinn for this undutiful 
iHupidity. “ We could have g?>t on without lyqp,” he 
use<>lo say kter on, “ but thdre’s th*e business. And 
he an only son t?o! ” His pother wept very much 
• after his disappearance. A^it had nevcr*oc€urred to 
hinVto ^eaye word behind, he'^^as mourned over^or 
dead till, flfU;r ,ejj'ht r#inths, his first letter Arrived 
from Talcahuano ... was c'’ort, and contained thfc, 
statement : “ ^l^^had very fine "^i^itTier on our passage 
out.” But evidently, in tht; waiter’s mipd, the olTly 
important intelligence was to the^fiect that his captain 
had, on the very day of writing, entered him regularly 
on the Chip’s articles as Ordinary Seamar.. “ Because 
I can do the work,” he explained, '^ne mother again* 
wept copiously, w^ile the remark,l^^“ Tom’s an ass,” 
expressed the emotions of the father. He was a 
coVpulent man, with i gift fqr sly chaffing, whictf to- 
t4ie end of his life fie exercised in,hb intercourse with 
his son, a liftle pityingl 3 if‘ as if upon a half-witted 
1 »erson. 
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MaoWhirr’s^ visits tdhis ha.ne were necessarily rare, 
and in the course of ydars he despatched other letters 
to his ^afents, informii^ them i?f his surccessive promo¬ 
tions apd of his movem^tS-the vast earth. In 
these missives coulO be®,and sehtl ices like this ; “ The 
heat here is very grea/' Or: "(Tn Christmas day at 
4 p.M. we fell in with fomc ieeberi s.” Thp old peonle 
ultimaielybbcame acq jiinted witW i good many names 
of ships, and with ti namc^j oi the skippers who 
commanded them—w th the nai les of Scots and 
English shipowners—l/itt thp nar es of seas', oceans, 
"strait.*, promontories—i/ith outlandfsh names of lumber- 
ports, of rice-ports, of cotton-ports—with the names of 
islands—with the nam/'of their son’s young woman. 
She i^as called Lucy, iy not suggest itself to him 
to mention whether he thought the -ame pretty. ' And 
then thev died. 

n , I- 

T'he great^day of JVUjC'V'^ hirr’s marriage came in,due 

course,^ following shortly upon^^^the great da^ when he 
got'liig, first command. 

All these events b.ad taken place -’y years before 
t'pp morning when, in thq chart-room of the steamer 
Nan-S'ian, he stood ;:onfrontcd by the fall of a baro¬ 
meter he had no reason to distrust. The fall—taking 
into account the excellence of the instrument^ the time 
. of the year, and the ship’s position on the terrestrial 
globe—was of a l^^^lurc ominously prophetic ; but the 
red face*- of^tha man betrayed no sort of inward 
dis,[urbance. Omens were as nothing to him, and he 
was unable to discover t6e message of a prophecy till 
the fulfilment had brougU|^ it home to.* ].iis very door. 
“That’s a fall, and no mistake,” '^e thought. “There 
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pth some cargqj in her 
liiiese coolies returning 


must be some uncommonly dirty weather knocking 
about.” 

The Nan-Shan waA oft her ^y from the ssuthward 
*fo the treaty part ofiTTuicliau^ 
lower hoM^,, and twcfnundred' 

in the pr^ince of Fo-kien, after 
a ‘few years of wnrk in var||»us tropical Colonies. 
The moaning was we, the oilyi^ea heaved* without a 
spftrkle, and thert^ vps a queer vmite misty patch in the' 
sun. ■^.Thtffore-deck, packed with 
Chinamen, was ful,^ of ajom^re clothing, yellow faces, 
f.and pigtails, sprinkled over wiui a good many tnaked* 
shoulders, for there was no windT and the heat was 
<5»ose. The coolies lounged, talked, smoked, or ^tared 
over*, the rail ; some, drawing water over the side, 
sluiced eacli oth^-; a few ^slept on hatches, while 
. severaJ small parties of six sat on their heels .»jrround- 
ing-iroDj trays with plates of lAe and tiny teacups; 
and every .single ^eles#al of them was carryijj^ with 
him all he had in *■’ ,vorld—a wooden chest with a 

ringing lock aiffPorass on the coinbrs, containing the* 
savings of his labours : sffme clothes of ceremos5^, 
sticks of incens^e, a little opium nWybe, bits of nameless 
rubbish of conventional value, and a small h^ard of 
silver dollars, toiled for in coal lighters, won in gamb¬ 
ling-houses or in pejty trading, grubbed out of earth,* 
sweated out in mines, on railway' lines, in deadly 
jungle, under heavy burdens—am^ssed 'patiently, 
guarded with cate, cln;;rished fiercely. ‘ « 

. A cross swell hsKi set in from the direction of For¬ 
mosa Channel 'about ten ^’clock', without disturbing 
Jjiese passengers um^,h, “ because the Nan-Shan, with 
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her fTat bottem, rolling chocks on bilges, and great 
breadtji of beam, had the reputation of an exceptionally 
steady ship in a sea-way.^ Mr. J^ukes"", in moments of 
expansion on shore, l|bul<! ^Drc4*5aim ioudly that the 
“old girl was as goo^*ks she w2?5 pretty.” ' It would 
never have occurred fi> Captain f/IacWhirr to express 
his favourable, opinio) ^iso loud or ?n terms -so fanciful. 

She was a good Hiip, undouftedly, an*d not old 
either.* She had be< •» built in I umbarton less than 
three years before, to ^^he o-der of iS firm of merchanits 
in Siam—Messrs. SigP and Son. ?When she lay afloat, 
’finished in every detail and ready to take up the work 
of her life, the builders contemplated her with pride. 

“ Sigg has asked us fSr a reliable skipper to take h'..r 
out,” remarked one of the partners ; and the other.-after 
reflecting for a while, ^said : “I feink I^acWhirr is 
ashore j ist at present.” “ Is he ? Then wire him at 
oiKC. He’s, the very ^'.anj” declared the senior, with¬ 
out a "moment’s hesitation. 

Nei:t, morning MaeWhirr st^ 3 before them unper- 
' turbed, having trafv^led from LondothVy the midnight 
express after a*^sudden nut undemonstrative parting 
with his wife. She^as the daughte" of a superior 
couple who had seen better days. 

“We had better be going together over tl'e ship, 
‘ Captain,” said the senior partner ; and the three men 
started to view Hh perfections of the Nan-Shan from 
stem to ^tern, and from her keelson To the trucks of her 
two stumpy pol^-masts. 

^ Captain MaeWhirr had begun by'taking off his coat, 
which he hung on tlie end,of a steam Windlass embody¬ 
ing all the latest improvemenls.,*, 
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“ My uncle wrote of you* favourably yesterflay’s 

mail to oilr good friends—Messrs. Sigg, you know— 
and doubtless they’ll rorrtinue you out there ,iif com- 
ftiand/j said tha juni(^*iyiftne^ ''You’ll be able to 
boast of beiqg in charge of the iwdiest boat of her size 
on the coast of China,’Captain,£ftlded. 

“•Have, you? Thinkmwibled vaguely* Mac- 
Whirr,,to^ whom the \i?w of a dis^nt eventuality*could 
appeal no oiore than |he beauty cm a wide landscape to 
a ^purblind tourist ; find hi^ eym happenipg at the 
moment to be at rest^po* the loik of the cabin door, 
Jfie walked up to it, full of purpoSfe, and began to jjattle 
the handle vigorously, while he observed, in his low, 
e^nest voice, “You can’t trustIRie workmen nowadays. 
A brajjd-new lock, and it won’l^'cict at»all. Stuck fast. 
See? See?^’ 

. As aoon as they found themselves alone iin their 
offic’a across the yard ; “ You*pr^ed that f^low uprfo 
Sigg. Wh^t is it ^ou seirin him ? ” asked the ngpliew, 
with faint contempt. 

“ I admit he Wlf fiothing of youi* fSney skipper about* 
him, if that's what you mean,”<Bai^the elder man curtlj^. 

“ Is the foremaii of the joiners ok the Nan-Slidh out¬ 
side ? . . . Come in, Bates,^ How is it that jjpu let 
Tail’s people put us off with a defective lock on the 
cabin door ? The Cjpptajn could see directly he set 
eye on it. Have it replaced at once.jThe little straws. 
Bates . . . the littTe straws. ... 

The lock was j'eplaited accordingly,'and a few days 
afterwards the NcHt-Shan steamed out to the East, 
without MacWhtrr having offered* any further remark 
aft to her fittings, ftr I%^’in*g been heard to utter a single 
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rror,/:' at pr/c/e w A/s sA/p grAt/tude for A/s 

appointment, or satisfaction at his prospects. 

Wfcl]j a temperament neither loquacious nor taciturfi, 
he fgund very littl^occus^of» to tqjk. There were 
matters of duty* of <Wt*rsc—di*ctions, orders, and so 
on ; but the past beire to his m'nd done with, and the 
future„not there yet^he mOre general actualities Oi^ the 
day fequired no conffnent—beeftuse facts ckn speak for 
themselves with ovAwhelming precision. .. 

Old Mr. Sigg likecia m^n of feVv words, and one tj;iat 
“you could be sure wouM n^t try to improve upon "his 
instructions." Mac Whirr satisfying ' these require¬ 
ments, was contiKued'in command of the Nan-Shan, 
and applied himself tIC' the careful navigation of ^is 
ship* in the Chins. seas.» She had come out on a British 
register, but after some time Messrs. Sigg judged it 
expediqpt to transfer her to the Siamese flag. „ 

,At the hews of thqicoA'templated transfer Jukes,grew 
restlsss, as if under a sense^of personal afifont. He 
went,,about grumbling to himself,* and uttering short 
' scornful laughs. i “« Fancy having If. vidiculous Noah’s 
\^rk elephant in' the*e'nsign of one’s ship,” he said once 
at the engitie-room (i^or. “ Dash me jf I can stand it: 
I’ll throw up the billet. Don’t it make you sick, Mr. 
Rout ? ” The chief engmeer only cleared ^ his throat 
with the air of a man who knows the value of a good 
billet. 

The first morning the new flag floated over the stern 
of^the Nmi-Shmt Jukes stood locking at it bitterly fronf' 
the bridge. He struggled with his.,feelings for a while, 
and then remarked, “ Queer flag ftfr „a man to sail 
under, sir.’’ ■ r-# 
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What's the matter with the hag ^ inquired 
Captain M&cWhirr. “Seems all right to me/’ And 
he walked across* to the end of the bridge to. hive a 
•good look. 

*“ Well, it,looks queer to me,” t*st out Jukes, greatly 
exasperated, *and flung off the bridge.* 

Captain ^MaeWhirr was amazed, at these maimers. 
After a white he stcpptd quietly into the ch<rrt-rt>om, 
and /ipene^ his Interi^atipnal Signjal Code-book at the 
plate where the flags ,of all the rations are correctly 
figur.ed in gaudy rows. PJe lan ^is finger over them, 
and when he came to Siam he contemplated with ^reat 
attention the red field and the wlfite elephant. Nothing 
coi^d be more simple; but to m^ce sure he brought the 
book qut on the bridge for the purpose of comparing 
the cofoured ‘drawiag with the real thing at the flag¬ 
staff astjrn. When next JukeS*, who was carr^jing on 
the ^gty that day with a sort iff suppressed.ffcrccnesg, 
happened on'the bridge, l^s commander observed > 

“ There’s nothih^amiss with that flag.” 

“Isn’t there ?iJiBiiUmbled Jukes,/ailing on his knees 
before a deck-locker and jerkisg ■'therefrom viciously g* 
spare lead-line. 

“ No. I looked up the book. Length twice the 
breadth *and the elephant exactly in the middle. I 
thought the people ashore would know how to make 

t V 

the local flag. Stands to reason. §ou were wrong. 
Jukes. ...” * 

“■ “Well, sir,” began J^ikes, getting up exc'Jtedly, "jll 

I can say-” fumbled for the end of the coil of 

line with tremliliiig hands. 

“ That’s all right” >^aptain MaeWhirr soothed him, 
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sittftig heavily on a little canvas folding-stool he greatly 
affected. “ All you have to do is to take care they 
don’t hoist the elephant upside-down before they get 
quite used to it.” 

Jukes flung the lead-line over on the fore-deck 
with a loud Hfire you are, bo’ss’en—don’t forget to 
wet it thoroughly,” and turned with immense resolution 
towards'his commander; but (5aptain MacWhi^r spread 
his elbows on the bridge-rail*co»afqrtably. 

“Because it would be, I suppose, understood as a 
signal of distress,” he went on. “ What do you think? 
Thft elephant there, I take it, stands for something ’’n 
the nature of the'Union Jack in the flag. . . 

“Does it I ” yellecf^ Jukes, so that every head on 
the Nan-S/ian’j decks looked towards the bridge. 
Then he sighed, and with sudd’en resignation : “ It 
would certainly be a dam’ distressful sight,” he said 
meekly. ' * * 

^Later in the day he accosi^'.d the chief engineer with 
a ccjifidential “ Here, let me tell you the old man’s 
latest.” 

* GTt 

• Mr. Solomon Rout (frequently alluded to as Long 
Sol, 'Old Sol, or Father Rout), from finding himself 
almost invariably the tallest man on board every ship 
he joined, had acquired the habit of a stooping,*leisurely 
condescension. His hair was scant and sandy, his flat 
cheeks were paR, his bony wrists and long scholarly 
hands ^ere pde too, as though he had lived all his life, 
ir the shade. 

He smiled from on high at JukSs, and went on 
smoking and glancing about quiafly, iil the manner of 
a kind uncle lending an ear* tCK Ae tale of an excited 
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schoolboy. Ttien, greatly amused but impassive,' he 
asked: 

“ And did you tfirow u^ the^ billet ? ” 

‘“No„” cried Jukes, rai«idg ^jgwear^, discouijpged 
voice abov^ tlie harsh buzz of Nan-Shan's friction 
winches. All of them were hard at* work, snatching 
slingS of cargo, high u^ to'fhe end of long dewncks, 
only, as it ^cemed, to let* them rip down recklessly by 
the Am. The cargo, chaine groaned in the gins, clinked 
on aoamings, rattled over the §ide ; and the whole ship 
quivered, with her long grey flatnks smoking in wreaths 
o£ steam. “ No,” cried Jukes, " I didn’t. What’s*the 
good ? I might just as well fling miy- resignation at 
this* bulkhead. I don’t believe you can make a man 
like thqj; understand anything. «Ic simply knocks me 
over.” 

• At that moment Captain MacWhirr, back fram the 
shore** crosjse^ the deck, urfibr^la «ti hand, escorted by 
a mournful, eejJ-j30^esse^ Chinaman, walking bsjhind 
in paper-soled silk shoes, and who also carrieal an 
umbrella. 

The master of the Nan-Sh(Bt, speakfng just audibly* 
and gazing at hi* boots as his manner was, remarked 
that it would be necessary to ^call at Fu-chau this^trip, 
and desfl-ed Mr. Rout to have steam up to-morrow 
afternoon at one o’clock s^arp. He pushed back his 
hat to wipe his forehead, observing JL the same time 
^at he hated going ashore anyhow ; while QveAopping 
him Mr. m|^^witho’*J; deigning a wor^, smokad 
austerely, nursmgvbis right elbow in the palm of his, 
left hand. ThAi'jmtes was directed in the same sub¬ 
dued voice to keep Hfe fbrward ’tween-deck clear of 
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:argo. Two hundred coolies were going, to be put 
down there. The Bun Hin Company were sending 
that let home. Twenty-fiv^ bags of rice would be 
comrag off in a^amj^n dfrettly, for scores. All sevcn- 
ycars’-men they wer* said Captain Mac'Wliirr, with a 
camphor-wood cliest to every man. The carpenter 
shotri^ be set to work nailing ^hree-inch battens along 
the &ecli below, fore and aft, to keep these boxes from 
shifting in a sea-way. Jukefe had better look to it at 
once. “D'ye hear, Jukes?” This Chinaman here 
was coming with the ship aS far as Furchau,—a sort of 
interpreter he would be. Bun Hin’s clerk he was, aiJd 
wanted to have look at the space. Jukes had better 
take him forward. “ D’ye hear. Jukes ? ” ' 

Jukes took bare td punctuate these instructions in 
proper places with the.obligatory “ Yes, sir,” ejaculated 
withou-; enthusiasm. His brusque “ Come aloA’g John ; 
naake look see ” sA^ the Chinaman in motion at his 
heel?' ’ 

“'Wanchee look see, all same look see can do,” said 
Jukes, who having no talent for toreign languages 
' mangled the very pidgiff-English cruelly. He pointed 
at the open hatch. *“Catchee numbei one piecie place 
to sHep in. Eh ? ” 

He was gruff, as became his racial superiority, but 
not unfriendly. The Chinaman, gazing sad and speech¬ 
less into the darKrtess of the hatchway, seemed to stand 
at the head oPa yawning grave. 

No catchee rain down there—sav?©^*'’*^ pointed out 
^ Jukes. “ Suppose all 'ee same fin^weather, one piecie 
coolie-man come topside,” he pmsued, warming up 
imaginatively. “ Make so—^Pk^oop ! ” He expanded 
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his chcSt Bnd blew out his checks. S^veC/ John ? 
Breathe—fresh air. Good. Eh ? Washee him f^ecie 
pants, chow-chow top-sid<j—s^e, John ? ” • 

‘yVith. his mouth and hands .*e niade e?cub^rant 
motions of 'eating rice and wash.mg clothes ; and the 
Chinaman, who concealed his distrust of this pantomime 
undef a collected demeanour’tinged by a genjlfi'and 
refined jnejancholy, glanced out of his almond eyes 
from* Jukes to the hatch and back again. “ Velly 
good)” he murmured, in a disconsolate undertone, and 
hastetied smoothly along the decks, dodging obstacles 
in*his course. He disappeared, ducking low under a 
sling of ten dirty gunny-bag^fuU *of some costly 
mei%handise and exhaling a repulsive smell. , 

Captain MaeWhirr meantime hiM gone'on the bridge, 
•and into the chart-room, wher^ a letter, commenced 
two daytj before, awaited termination. ThesS long 
letters*bcg<in,with the words, “Mj^darling wife,” and 
the steward, be^weei;^ the llcrubbing of the floors -^gd 
the dusting of chronometer-boxes, snatched at e<>ery 
opportunity to retft^theni. They iifcerestcd him much 
more than they possibly could* the woman for whose* 
eye they were intended; and this for the reason'that 
they related in minute detail e^ch successive trip oS the 
Nan-Shaft. 

Her master, faithful,to ^acts, which alone his con¬ 
sciousness reflected^ would set them cffewn with pains- 
ta^ng care upon many pages. The housd in a northern 
suburb to t^S^^^these pages wepe addressed li^d a bk 
of -garden befoi^^e bow-windows^ a deep porch of 
good appearanefe, * coljpured glass with imitation lead 
frame in the front dQoiSp H*e paid five-and-forty pounds 
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a year lor it, and did not think the Vent too high, 
because Mrs. MacWhirr (a pretentious peVson with a 
scra|^gy neck and a disdainful mannfir) was admittedly 
ladyUke, and in the Migliboyrhood copsidered as “quite* 
superior.” The only'secret of her life was her abject 
terror of the time when her husband would come home 
to s*^ for good. UnddV the same roof there dwelt 
also* a daughter called Lydia%nd a son, Tom. These 
two were but slightly acquainted with tlieir frther. 
Mainly, they knew him as a rare but privileged visitor, 
who of an evening smoked jiis pipe in the dining-room 
anc|. slept in the house. The lanky girl, upon the 
whole, was rather ashamed of him; the boy was 
frankly and utterly ihdifferent in a straightforward, 
delightful, unaifected way manly boys have. 

And Captain MacWhirr wrote ^home from the coast, 
of Chitia twelve times every year, desiring queerly to 
fee “ remembered the children," and .cubscribing 
himself “your loving husb»-^nd,” as calmly as if the 
words so long used by so many men were, apart from 
their shape, worfi-eut things, and eP-a faded meaning. 

I The China Seas nopth and south are narrow seas. 
Thej are seas full of every-day, eloquent facts, such 
as islands, sand-banks, reefs, swift and changeable 
currents—tangled facts that nevertheless speak to a 
seaman in clear and definite language. Their speech 
appealed to Ca^htiin MacWhirr’s sense of realities so 
forcibly that he had given up his slate-room below and 
practically lived all his days on the yf his ‘ 

often having his meals sent up, aiy^leeping at night 
in the chart-room! And he ind^d there his home 
letters. Each of them, wkhp;'^ exception, contained 
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the phrAse, “ The weather has been very fine 'this trip,” 
or some other form of a statement to that effect. And 
this statement, tcfo, in its wonderful persistenpe, was 
•of the same perfect accty^acy ai all the others they 
coVitairied. . '9 

Mr. Rout likewise wrote letters ? only no one on 
boarfl knew how chatty he- could be pen in hand, 
because th<f chief engifieer had enough imagination 
to k,eep h*s desk locked.^ His wife relished his style 
greatly. They were a childless couple, and Mrs. Rout, 
a big, high-bosomed, jolly ^oman of forty, shared with 
Mr. Rout’s toothless and venerable mother a little 

• t 

cottage near Teddington. She‘would run over her 
correspondence, at breakfast, 'VitK lively eyes, and 
scream out interesting passageg, in a joyous voice at 

^ the deaf old ISdy, pn^facing each extract by the warning 
shout, “polomon says ! ” She ffad the trick of firing oft 
SoloBjon’s^ utterances also.updti st/angers, astonishing 
them easily l^y the unfamiUiir text and the unexpectedly 
jocular vein of thSs^quotations. On the day thc.,new 
curate called for first time at tha c^ottage, she found 
occasion to remark, “As SolomiJn says :* ‘ the engineers 
that go down to t^ie sea in ships behold the wonders of 
sailor nature’; ” when a change in the visitor’s counten¬ 
ance mach 2 her stop and stare. * ^ 

“Solomon . . . Ohj . . Mrs. Rout,” stuttered the 

young man, very red in the face, “ U.mst say ... I 
don’t ...” • , 

■■•■^le’s i»4^v|^and,” she announced in a gtt;at shout,, 
throwing hersSn^l^fk in the chair. Perceiving the 
joke, she laughed, immoderately wfth* a handkerchief 
to her eyes, while he Vd wearing a forced smile, and, 


B 
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from his inexperience of jolly women, fully persuaded 
that she must be deplorably insane. They were ex¬ 
cellent < friends afterwards ; „for, absolving her from 
irreverent intention,cifrae to think she was a very’ 
worthy person indeeaf and he learned in time to receive 
without flinching Other scraps of Solomon’s wisdom. 

“ For my part,” Solomon was reported by his’wife 
to have said once, "give me th'(5 dullest a^^ For a skippcr 
before a rogue. There is a vmy to take a fool; but a 
rogue is smart and slippery.” This was an airy 
generalisation drawn from the particular case of 
Captain MacWhirr’s honesty, which, in itself, , had 
the heavy obvic5Usncss of a lump of clay. On the 
other hand, Mr. Jukes, unable to generalise, unmarn’ed, 
and unengaged; was ir the habit of opening his heart 
after another fashion to an old chhm and former ship¬ 
mate, actually serving as second officer on board an 
Atlantic liner. ' " • , . .r 


^F^»-st of all he would insit>t upon the a,dvantages of 
the 'Eastern trade, hinting at its superiority to the 
Western ocean service. He extollSS the sky, the seas, 
the ships, and' the eas‘y life of the Far East. The 
Nan-‘Shan, he affirmed, was second ^o none as a sea- 
boat 

( 

"We have no brass-bound uniforms, but tli«n we are 


like brothers here,” he wrote. " We all mess together 
and live like fi^!lting-cocks. . . . All the chaps of the 


black-squad aie as decent as they make that kind, and 
o’d Sol, t'lls Chief, is a dry stick "V^iek^a-^ 

As to our old man, you could not ftij'-’^'quieter skipper. 
Sometimes you would thipk he hz-^^n^ rfense enough to 


see anything wrong. And *ye*^ A isn’t that. Can't be. 
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He has beep in command for a good few years now. 
He doesn’t do anything actually foolish, and getg his 
ship along all right without worrying anybody. I 
bftlieve^he hasn’t»brains esofigh-^ enjpy kicking a 

row.* I don't take advantage ofniim. I would scorn 
it. Outside the routine of duty he 'doesn’t seem to 
unde?stand.more than half of what you tell him.' We 
get a layg^ out of this'at times; but it is dulf, too, to 
be with a man like this—in the long-run. Old Sol says 
he hasn’t much conversation. Conversation ! O Lord ! 
He never talks. The other day I had been yarning 

upder the bridge with one of the engineers, and he 

must have heard us. When I came up to take my 
wat»h, he steps out of the chart^room and has a good 
look all round, peeps over at tl'..e sidelights, glances at 
the compass, squints'upwards at the stars. That’s his 
regular performance. By-and-by he says : ‘ Was that 
you talking mst now in the porti^alleyway ? ’ ‘Yes, 
sir.’ ‘With,the third engineer?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ Tie 
walks off to starboard, and sits under the dodge’’ on 
a little campstool'^i his, and for half an hour perhaps 
he makes no sound, except thrit I heard him sneeze 
once. Then afte^ a while I hear him getting up over 
there, and he strolls across to port, where I was., ‘ I 
can’t understand what you can find to talk about,’ says 
he. ‘ Two solid hours. I ,am not blaming you. I see 
people ashore at it all day long, and ttA.n in the evening 
^leysi^own and keep at it over the drinks. Must be 
saying things^ over and over again.^ I can’*^ 

understand.’ , 'i 

“ Did you e^er- >;"ar anything like that ? And 
1 patient ^jbdvn it: It made me quite sorry 
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for him. But he is exasperating too ^sometimes. 
Of ^ourse one would not do anything to vex him 
even if it were worth while. But it isn’t. He’s 

r ^' 

so j<?lly innocen): thayif y6Uewere to put your thumb Co 
your nose and wave your fingers at him he would only 
wonder gravely tb himself what got into you. He told 
me once quite simply that he found it ver 3 ' difficult to 
make out what made people always act so queerly. 
He’s too dense to trouble about, and that’s the tru’ih.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Jukes to his chum in the Western 
ocean trade, out of the fulness of his heart and the 
liveliness of his fancy. 

He had expressed his honest opinion. It was not 
worth while trying to impress a man of that sort If 
the world had* been fall of such men, life would have 
probably appeared to Jukes an unen'tertaining and 
unprc^table business. He was not alone in his opiniop. 
«The sea itself, as sharing Mr. Jukes’ good-natured 
forbearance, had never put itself oj^ to stiytle the silent 
man, who seldom looked up, and wandered innocently 
over the waters wKh the only visible purpose of getting 
> food, raiment, and hou'^e-room for three people ashore. 
Dirty weather he had known, of course. He had been 
made wet, uncomfortable, tired in the usual way, felt at 
the time and presently forgotten. So that upon the 
whole he had been justified^ in r,eporting fine weather at 
home. But he wad never been given a glimpse of im¬ 
measurable strength and of immoderate wra th, t he 
.’vrath tl^dt passes exhausted h,ut 

wrath and fury of the passionat^^ l^a. He knew it 
existed, as we know thaj crime aj2 ubbminations exist; 
he had heard of it as a(f)eafceab’'j qitizen in a town hears 
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of battles, frames, and floods, and yet knows nothing 
of what these things mean—though, indeed, hc/^may 
have been mixed up in atstre^t row, have gone 'without 
Iris dinner once, »r been s»alied ^ the skin in a sh'«wer. 
C^^in McfciVhirr had sailed oyer the surface of the 
oceans as some men go skimming over the years of 
existence to sink gently^into a placid grave, ignorapt of 
life to t^ie^last, without ever having been made to see 
all it may contain of perfidy, of violence, and of terror. 
There are on sea and land such men thus fortunate—or 
thus •disdained by destiny er by the sea. 



II 


Observing the steady fall of the barometer, Captain 
MacWhirr thought, “ There^s some dirty ^weather 
knocking about.” This is precisely what he thought. 
He had had an experience of moderately dirty weather 
—the term dirty as applied to the weather implying 
onty moderate discomfort to the seaman. Had he been 
informed by an indisputable authority that the end of 
thq^ world was to be finally accomplished by a cata¬ 
strophic disturbance of the atmosphere, he would have 
assimilated the information undci' the simple idea of 
dirty Weather, and no other, because he had no experi,- 
ince of cataclysm^ and belief does not riece^sarily 
iiftpJy comprehension. The 'wisdom of hi^ country had 
pronounced by means of an Act of Parliament that 
before he could be considered as fit\o take charge of a 
ship he should be able 'tO answer certain simple ques¬ 
tions on the subject of circular storjns such as hurri¬ 
canes, cyclone^ typhopns; and apparently he had 
answered them, since he was now in command of the 
NanShan in the China i?eas, during the season of 
typhoons. But<^if he had answered he remembered 
nothing of it. He was, however,' conscious of being 
made u|ftomfortable l^y the qjamnjy^*'-' ^ 
out on tne bridge, and found no relief lo t&is oppression. 
The air seemed thick, y e gaspe^ike'a fish, and began 
to believe himself great% oQt o/^ojts. 
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The Na^t-Shan was ploughing a vanishing fuiTow 
upon the circle of the sea that had the surface ay^d the 
shimmer of an I’indulathig piece of grey silk. The 
sun, pale and without rays,*poi|^;ed down lcadei\ heat 
iiTu“5ifangeIy indecisive light, and the Chinamen were 
lying prostrate about the decks. ' Their bloodless, 
pincilied, yellow faces were'' like the faces of’Mious 
invalids. Captain McTcWhirr noticed two of ^them 
es.prcially, stretched oujt on their backs below the 
bridge. As soon as they had closed their eyes they 
seefyed dead. Three othsu s,however, were quarrelling 
barbarously away forward ; and one big fellow,.half 
naked, with herculean shouldens, Wife hanging limply 
ov*r a winch; another, sitting <5h the deck, his kpccs 
up and his head drooping sidewys in ft girlish attitude, 
was plaiting Iiis pigtail with infinite languor depicted in 
,his whole person and in the very movemenS* of his 
fingers. {The smoke struggled with diflicyfty out #f- 
the funnel, qnd instead of streaming away spread J5self 

^ ^ \l 

out like an infernal sort of cloud, smelling of sulphur 
and raining soot^ll over the deck^ *■ 

“ What the devil are you efeing there, Mr. Jukes 
asked Captain IV^ficWhirr. 

This unusual form of address, ^hough muwblcd 
rather than spoken, caused the body of Mr. Jukes to 
start as though it had prodded under the fifth rib. 
He had had a low bench brought Ai the bridge, and 
sittin g on it, witti a length of rope cifeled atiout his 
of,canvas stretched over his Miees, Wiis 
pushing a sauw^^lie vigorously. lie lookefl up, an<4 
his surprise ga^e«t^Jjis eyes/in expression of innocence 
and candour. 
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" 1 am only roping some of that new set cf bags we 
madc^last trip for whipping up coals," he remonstrated 
gently. “We shall want th^m for the next coaling, 
sir.” , , . 

r 

“ What became of the others ? ” 

“ Why, worn out of course, sir.” 

Ca'plain MacWhirr, after glaring down irresoltftcly 
at his chief mate, disclosed the gloomy and , cynical 
conviction that more than haJf of them had been'’lost 
overboard, “ if only the truth was known," and reti>-ed 
to the other end of the bridge. Jukes, exasperated by 
this,,unprovoked attack, broke the needle at the second 
stitch, and dropping hij; work got up and cursed the 
heat in a violent undertone. 

The propeller thumped, the three Chinamen forward 
had given up squabbling very suddenly, and the one 
who had been plaiting his tail clasped his legs and 
A-ared dejectedly ovAr his knees. The lurid’ sunSliine 
casjij-faint and sickly shadow^. The sweb ran higher 
and swifter every moment, and the ship lurched heavily 
in the smooth, deep^hollows of the seti‘. 

- “ I wonder where that beastly swell comes from," 
said Jukes aloud, recovering himself after a stagger. 

“ North-east,", grunted the literal MacWhirr, from 
his side of the bridge. “ Tliere’s some dirty’weather 
knocking about. Go and lo(^k at the glass.” 

When Jukes c^'me out of the chart-room, the cast of 
his countenance had changed to thoughtfulne ss aj itl.. 
concern. .cHe caught hgld of tlip bridg^e’ , 'TtfSTst^ed 
ahead. *■ . 

The temperature in the engine-rodta had gone up to 
a hundred and seventeen 'degrees'. Irritated voices 
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were asceijding through the skylight and tl'rougft the 
fiddle of the stokehold in a harsh and resonant lyroar, 
mingled with angry claijgs and scrapes of motal, as if 
men with limbs of iron a#id*t1n'(^ts of bronze ha^ been 
quarrelling .down there. The second engineer was 
falling foul of the stokers for letting the steam go down. 
He was a man with arms likc*a blacksmith, and gtfn-crally 
feared^ but that afterrmon the stokers were ans\^ering 
hint back recklessly, and slammed the furnace doors 
wiih the fury of despair. Then the noise ceased 
suddenly, and the sccond«cnginecr appeared, emerging 
out of the stokehold streaked with grime and soaking 
wet like a chimnev-sweep comTng cflit of a well. As 
soon as his head was clear of Tire fiddle he beg^i to 
scold Jukes for not trimming»propci'ty the stokehold 
ventilators; and inTanswer Jukes made with his hands 
deprecatory soothing signs meaning: No win4—can’t 
be UVilped—^ou can see for yourself. Bat* the otlioti* 
wouldn’t hoar ^reason. Plis teeth flashed angrily his 
dirty face. He didn’t mind, he said, the troutle of 
punching their blanked heads dffwTi tliere, blank his* 
soul, but did the condemned*sailors think you coukT 
keep steam up i^ the God-forsaken boilers simj)ly by 
knocking the blanked stoker^ about No, by Gaorge ! 
You h.'ftl to get some draught too—may he be ever¬ 
lastingly blanked for,a sVvab-headed deck-hand if you 
didn’t! And the chief, too, ram|laging before the 
^team-gauge anT carrying on like a funatic* up and 
down Tftfiilljlliunq-roopi ever ^since noon. ' What «lid 
Jiikes think he"^’a% stuck up there for, if hfc couldn’f 
get one of his* dtcayed, goo^-for-notfiing deck-cripples 
to turn the ventilator:^ to'the wind ? 
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THe relations of the “ engine-room ” and tlje 
of the Nan-Shan were, as is known, of a brotherly 
nature; .therefore Jukes leaned ovei' and begged the 
other in a restrained t^ne’n.ol, to make,a disgusting ass 
of himself; the skipper was on the other side of the 
bridge. But the second declared mutinously that he 
didn’i Aare a rap who was on the other sijle of»the 

bridgb, dnd Jukes, passing i?i a flash from lofty 

1 * • 

disapproval into a state of exaltation, invited him* in 
unflattering terms to come up and twist the bcasjly 
things to please himself, avd catch such wind as a 
donkey of his sort could find. The second rushed up 
to the fray. He ‘flun^ himself at the port ventilator 
as though he meant to^tear it ou'^. bodily and tos.>> it 
overboard. All •he did .was to move the cowl round a 
few inches, with an enormous ex*pcnditure of force, 
and scetued spent in thcTffort. He leaned against the , 
^ack of thfe__ wheel-hotjse,’and Jukes walked up todjim. 

“ €)h. Heavens ! ” ejaculatcc) the engineep in a feeble 
voice,.. He lifted his eyes to the sky, and then let his 
glassy stare dcscctid to meet the hotirzon that, tilting 
• up to an angle df forty -Icgrces, seemed to hang on a 
slant fur a while and settled down slowly. “ Heavens ! 
Phev'J What's up, anyhow ? ” 

Jukes, straddling his long legs like a pair of com¬ 
passes, put on an air of supcijlority. “ We’re going to 
catch it this time,J he said. “ The barometer is tumb¬ 
ling do\^n liko anything, Harry, /vnd you trying to_ 
kifk up thpt silly row ...” 

The wdrd " barometer ” seemed to xi? Ive the second 
engineer’s mad dnimosity. Collecti-sg^ afresh all his 
energies, he directed Jukes in a lo^ and brutal tone 
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to shove tjie Unmentionable instrument dov^n his*gory 
throat. Who cared for his crimson barometer? It 
was the steam~the steam—that was going aown ; 
•and what between the ^irefiicn going faint a«d the 
ciiie'?' goin^ silly, it was wors^ than a dog’s irfc for 
him ; he didn’t care a tinker's curse how soon the 
whjile sIkjw was blown outvf the water. IIc»s«cmed 
on the point of ha^ng a cry, but after ‘regaining 
his* breatli he muttered ^darkl}^ “ I’ll faint them,” and 
dashed off. He stopped upon the fiddle long enough 
to'^hakc his fist at the unnatural daylight, and 
dropped into the dark hole with a whoop. 

When Jukes turned, his eyeS fell •upon the rounded 
bc'^ck and the big r^ cars of \^apt?iin MaeWhirr, who 
had come across. He did not,look afchis chief officer, 
but said at*once, •“ That’s a very violent man, that 
second engineer.” 

‘yolly.good second, anyho\7," gg'unted jukCs. “Thgj^ 
can’t keep ^up steam,” he added raj^idly, and made a 
grab at the rail fig^iust the coming lurch. 

Captain Macii/liirr, unprepared,* took a run and • 
brought himself up with ajcrli*hy an rfwning stanchiop.- 

“ A profane ^lan,” he said obstinately, “df this 
goes on. I’ll have to get rid of him the first chancy.” 

“ It’^the heat,” said Jukes. “The weather’s awTul. 

It would make a saint ^swear. kiven up here 1 feel < 
exactly as if I had my head tiecj up in a woollen 
blanket.” 

'dfaptcii^^^Whirr looked up. “ D’ye mean to s^y, 
Mr. Jukes, y^ever had your head tied up in 4 , blanket ? 
VVhat was that, ff r ? ” 

“It’s a manner^of spea^^ing, sir,” said Jukes stolidly. 
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“ Sbme of you fellows do go on 1 What’s ♦^hat about 
saints^ swearing? I wish you wouldn’t talk so wild. 
What'sort of saint would that be that would swear? 
No more saint than yourself,^! expect. And what’s a;’ 
blanket got to do with it—or the weather ^either . . . 
The heat does not make me swear—does it? It’s 
filthy'bad temper. That’s what it is. And what’&the 
good of your talking like this ? ’ 

Thus Captain.MaeWhirr expostulated against the use 
of images in speech, and at the end electrified Jukes by 
a contemptous snort, followed by words of passion and 
resentment: “ Damme ! I’ll fire him out of the ship if 
he don’t look out.*’ 

And Jukes, incorrigible, thought: “Goodness me I 
Somebody’s put a new inside to my old man. Here’s 
temper, if you like. Of course it’s ^.he weather; what 
else ? 'It would make an angel quarrelsome—let alone 
saint.” ■■ » 

Ail the Chinamen on deck appeared at thqir last gasp. 
At its setting the sun had a diminished diameter and 
an expiring browh,' rayless glow, if millions of 
centuries elapsing since the morning had brought it 
near its end. A dense bank of cloud became visible to 
the northward; it had a sinister dark olive tint, and 
lay low and motionless upon the sea, resembling a solid 
obstacle in the path of the ship. She went floundering 
towards it like a i exhausted creature driven to its 
death. ’The coppery twilight retired slowly, and the 
darkness brought out owrhead a s\yarg -JaWTlRledUy,'^ 
big stars, that, as if blown upon, flick§re<^xceedinglyan,d 
seemed to hang very near the earth. »At eight o’clock 
Jukes went into the charbroom to write up the ship’s log. 
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He copied neatly out of the rough-book the ntTmber 
of miles, the course of the ship, and in the coluipn for 
“ wind ” scrawled the w<jrd “ calm ” from top to bottom 
t)f the eight homrs since* nfton.^ He was exas{3(prated 
by the cOvtinuous, monotonous rolling of the ship. 
The heavy inkstand would slide awSy in a manner that 
suggested perverse intelligence in dodging^ th^ pen. 
Having written in the large space under the head of 
“ I^marks ” “ Heat very oppressive,” he stuck the end 
of*the penholder in his teeth, pipe fashion, and mopped 
his face carefully. 

“ Ship rolling heavily in a high cross swell,” he Ijf gajj 
again, and commented to hims^f?", “ Heavily is no word 
fo» it.” Then he wote : ‘‘Sunset threatening, wijth a 
low bank of clouds to N. and E. *Sky clear over¬ 
head.” 

Sprawling over the table with arrested ^en, he 
glanfced out^f the door, aftd in thbt frame of his visitfl#* 
he saw all the^ stars flylBg upwards between the Teak- 
wood jambs on a black sky. The whole lot took*flight 
together and disappeared, leaving *only a blackness 
flecked with white flashes, foHthe sea was as black ers* 
the sky and speckled with foam afar. The stars that 
had flown to the roll came bjek on tlje return swlhg of 
the ship, rushing downwards in their glittering multi¬ 
tude, not of fiery pejinti, but enlarged to tiny discs 
brilliant with a clear wet sheen. I 

m- 0 

^^^ukes watched the flying big stars for*a moment, and 
then ii,M. .Swell ipereasing. Ship labo«r- 

iog and taking wat^r on her decks. Battefted dowij 
the coolies forth# night. Barometer ttill falling.” He 
paused, and thoyght^ to* himself, “ Perhaps nothing 
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whatever’Il come of it.” And then he closed a-esolutely 
his entries : "Every appearance of a typhoon coming on.” 

On going out he had to stand aside, and Captain 
MacW(hirr strode oveiutlie doorstep without saying a 
word or making a sign. . ’ 

"Shut the door, Mr. Jukes, will you ? ” he cried from 
within. ■ . t 

Jukes turned back to do so, muttering ironically: 
"Afraid to catch cold, I suppose.” It was his wa'tch 
below, but he 3 'earncd for communion with his kind ; 
and he remarked cheerily to the second mate : " Doesn’t 
Ig/ok iSo bad, after all—does it ? ” 

The second mate was marching to and fro on the 
bridge, tripping down with small steps one moment, a:id 
the next climbing with difliculty the shifting slope of 
the deck. At the sound of Jukes’s 'voice he stood still, 
facing forward, but made no reply. 

- - " Hallo! That’s a heavy one,” said Jukes, swaying 
to meet the long roll till his lowered hand .touched the 
planke. This time the second mate made in his throat 
a noise of an unfriendly nature. 

- He was an oldish, shaoby little fellow, with bad teeth 
and no hair on his face. He had baen shipped in a 
hurry-in Shanghai, that trip wiicn the second officer 
brought from home had delayed the ship three iiours in 
port by contriving (in some ircanacr Captain Mac Whirr 
could never unden^tand) to fall overboard into an empty 
coal-lighter lying alongside, and had to be sent ashore 
to-die hospital with concussion ofjhc br:j^’i. aTroken 
limb or two. i 

Jukes was not discourttged by the unsympathetic 
sound. " The Chinamen must be hqiying a lovely time 
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of it down Where,” he said. “ It’s lucky for them^the 
old girl has the easiest roll of any ship I’ve ever ^cen 
in. 'I'hcre now ! This o^ic wasn't so had.” 

• “You wait,” siwrled tluisffcoiK^inntc. 

With hi*?.sharp nose, red at tlic tip, and his thin 
pinched hps, he always looked as' thougii lie were 
raging' inwardly; and he was' concise in his sjicceft to 
the point of rudeness. *\ll his time olf duty lie spent 
in Ifts cabin with the door shut, keeping so still in 
thete that he was supposed to fall asleep as soon as he 
had "disappeared ; but the*nian who came in to wake 
him for his watch on deck would invariably lind |jin^ 
with his eyes wide c^ren, flat oi^liis Lffick in the bunk, 
and glaring irritabl 3 'tfrom a soiled jiillow'. lie in^ver 
wrote any letters, did not seem to hopcf for new'S from 
anj'wherc; and tliBugh he hail been heard once to 
jnention West IIartlei)ool, it wnas with c.xtrcme•bitter- 
nes5,.*and oyly in connection wkh the c^fortionalc— 
charges of q, boardyig-lnyusc. I Ic was one of those 
men who arc picliciT up at need in the ports of» the 
W'orld. Tliey arc^ompetent enough;, Tiiijicar hopelessly 
hard up, show no evidence of aify sort ol vice, and carr}* 
about them all tjic signs of manifest failure. ‘The}' 
come aboard on an emergency care for no ship alfcat, 
live in rtieir own atmosphere of casual connection 
amongst their shipmates who know nothing of them, 
and make up their minds to leave at inconvenient times. 

^Ihey clear out w'ith no words of Icavc-t.'^king ni some 

*Cod-forsakcn port othcf men wyuld learto be stranded 
in,, and go ashore iij company of a sliabby sea-chest,, 
corded like a tr*ea*urc-box, ayd witli Ai air of shaking 
the ship’s dust off ^leir fecA. 
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Wait,” he repeated, balanced in great swings 
with his back to Jukes, motionless and implacable. 

“ i>o you mean to say we are going to catch it hot ? ” 
asked Jukes with boyish tyterest. 

“Say? ... I sa^'nothing. You don’t catch me,” 
snapped the little seccfnd mate, with a mixture of pride, 
scor^i, and cunning, as if»Jukes’ question had been a 
trap' cleterly detected. “ Oh OiO ! None of you here 
shall make a fool of me if I know it,” he rllumblcd to 
himself. 

Jukes reflected rapidly that this second mate was a 
mean little beast, and in his heart he wished poor Jack 
Allbn had never smashed himself up in the coal-lighter. 
The far-off blackness ah'cad of the ship was like another 
night seen through the starry night of the earth—the 
starless night of the immensities-beyond the created 
univei'fie, revealed in its appalling stillness through a 
..low fissute in the glittering sphere of which the earth 
is the kernel. 

“Whatever there might be abc'ut,’ said Jukes, “we 
are steaming straight into it.” 

“ You've said-'it,” caught up the second mate, always 
with Jiis back to Jukes. “ You’ve said it, mind— 
not,I.” 

“Oh, go to Jericho!’ said Jukes frankly; and the 
other emitted a triumphant Ijttle chuckle. 

“You’ve said k,” he repeated. 

“ And what,of that ? ” 

_ “ I’ve known some real good men get into trouChd'^ 
with their skippers for saying a* dam’ sight less,” 
answered the sejond mate feverislily. ■»' Oh no ! You 
don’t catch me.” 
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“You se^m ^eucedly anxious not to give yourielf 
away,” said Jukes, completely soured by such absurdity. 

wouldn’t be afraid to say what I think." 

•“ Aye, to me ! That’s no g‘teat ^^ick. I am nob’ndy, 
and well I kbpw it.” 

The ship, after a pause of compafative steadiness, 
startctl upcn a series of roils, one worse than the 
other, an,d for a time Jukes, preserving his equilibrium, 
was too busy to open his mouth. As soon as the 
violejit swinging had quieted down somewhat, he said; 
“This, is a bit too much .>f a good thing. Whether 
anything is coming or not I think she ought to be nut^ 
head on to that swell. The old man' is just gone in 
to lie down. Hang ne if I don’t speak to him.” , 

But when he opened the door of the*chart-room he 
.saw his captain reading a book. Captain MacWhirr 
was not lying down : he was standing up witli one 
hand grasping, the edge of i'he boolfehelf and, the other 
holding open before. Ins'* face a thick volume, llae 
lamp wriggled in the gimbals, the loosened books 
toppled from sidPe to side on die* shelf, the long 
barometer swung in jerky cirtles, the table altered* 
its slant every moment. In the midst of all thi^ stir 
and movement Captain MacWhirr, holcjing on, shoived 
his eyes'above the upper edge, and asked, “What’s 
the matter?’’ , 

“ Swell getting worse, sir.” 

“ Noticed that in here,” muttered Captain Mac\Vhirr. 
“Anything wrong?.” 

Jukes, inwardly djsconcerted by the seriou.«ness of, 
the eyes looking^at him ov^r the tc/p of the book, 
produced an embarirassed £:rin. 

c 
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® Rolling like old hoots,” he said sheepishly. 

‘•Aye 1 Very heavy—very heavy. What do you 
want?*’ , . 

At this Jukes lost^is fooVing and oegan to flounder. 

“ I .was thinking our passengers,” he said, in the 
manner of a man clutching at a straw. 

Passengers ? ” wonderec^^, the Captain gravely. 
“ What passengers ? ” „ t 

“Why, the Chinamen, sir,” explained Jukes, very 
sick of this conversation. 

“ The Chinamen ! Wh;^ don’t you speak plainly ? 
rC(%>.ildn’t tell what ypu meant. Never heard a lot of 
coolies spoken o^ as passengers before. Passengers, 
indeed ! What’s come to you ? ’• 

Captain MaeWhirr, closing the book, on his fore¬ 
finger, lowered his arm ^nd looked completely mystified. 
“ Why are you thinking of the Chinamen, Mr. Jukes ? ” 
he inquired. ‘ 

Jukes took a plunge, like a niai^idrjve.n to it. “ She’s 
rollfng her decks j'ull of water, sir. Thought you might 
put her head on perhaps—for a while. Till this goes 
down a bit—very soon, I dare say. Head to the east¬ 
ward. I never knew a ship roll like this.” 

He held on in. the doQ^i way, and Captain MaeWhirr, 
feeling his grip on the she’/ inadequate, made up his 
mind to let go in a hurry, and fell heavily on the couch. 

“ Head to the- eastward ? ” he said, struggling to sit 
up. “ That’s more than four points off her course.” , 

•’ “Yes, sir. Fifty degrees . . . Would just bring her 
4 head fat* enough round to meet th's ...” 

Captain MaeWhirr was now sit.ing up. He had 
not dropped the book, and he had not lost his place. 
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“To the eastward?” he repeated, with dawr^*ng 
astonishment. “To the . Where do you thjnk we 
aft-e bound to ? You want mg'to haul a full-powered 
steamship fqur points off her (®urse to make the 
Chinamen comfortable! Now, I’fe h,eard more^than 
enough of mad things done in ^he world—but this*. . . 
If I didn't iTnow you, JiAes, I would think yo6 w«re 
in liquor.* Steer four points off . . . And what after¬ 
wards ? Steer four points over the other way, I 
suppose, to make the course good. What put it into 
your head that I would start to tack a steamer as if 
she were a sailing-ship ? ” 

“Jolly good thing she isn’t,’’•threw in Jukes, with 
bitter readiness. “ She would have rolled, every blessed 
stick out of hci»this ajternoon.'' 

* “Aye 1 And you just would l^ave had to stanci and 
see them go,” said Captaip Mac^hirr, showing a 
certain animation. “ It’s a*dead calm, isn’t it f " 

“ It is, sir. ‘Bat rtie'Ve’s something out of the common 
coming, for sure.” , 

“ Maybe. I suppose you ha^e a notion I should 
be getting out of the way of that dirt,” said Captain 
MacWhirr, speaking with the utmost simplicity ^f 
manner ar^^d tone, and fixing th>j oilclotli on the floor 
with a heavy stare. Thu^ he noticed neither Jukes’ 
discomfiture nor the mixtlire of vexatioirand astonished 
respect on his face. 

Now, here’s this book,” he continued with delibcra-^ 
tion, slapping his thigh vfith the closed volume. ^ “ I’ve 
been reading the chapfer on the storn>s tjiere.” 

This was true, ^e had b.een reading the chapter on 
the storms. When fee hud entered the chart-room^^it 
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wai' with no intention of taking the book down. Some 
infl!(ence in the air—the same influence, probably, that 
caused the steward to bring without orders the Captain ’5 
sea-boots and oilskip' coat 'Up to th 6 chart-room—hkd 
as it Vere guided hi? hand to the shelf I'and without 
taking the time to sit down he had waded with a 
coascious effort into the terjminology of'the sftbject. 
He lost himself amongst advancing semi-,circles, left- 
and right-hand quadrants, the curves of the tracks, the 
probable bearing of the centre, the shifts of wind' and 
the readings of barometer,' He tried to bring all these 
‘'liungs into a definite, relation to himself, and ended by 
becoming contemptuor.sly angry''with such a lot of 
wGrds and with so much advice, all head-work and 
supposition, without a glimmer of certitude. 

“It’s the damnedes* thing. Jukes,” he said. "If a. 
fellow was to believe all that’s in there, he would be 
running hiost of his time all over the sea trying to get 
behind the weather.” 

Again he slapped his leg with the book; and Jukes 
opened his mouth, 1 )Ut said nothing.' 

‘‘.Running to get behind the weather! Do you 
understand that, Mr. Jukes ? It’s tke maddest thing ! ” 
ejaculated Cap.ain MaeWhirr, with pauses, gazing at 
the floor profoundly. ‘‘Yor would think an bid woman 
had been writing this. It passes me. If that thing 


meanc anything useful, then it means that I should at 
once alter the course away, away to the devil soqjg^ 
where, and come booining down on Fu-chau from the 
northward at ^ the tail of this* dirtv weather that’s 
supposed to be knocking about ft? our way. From 
tl^e north! Do you understand,*JMr. Jukes? Three 
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hundred extra miles to the distance, and a pretty fcal 
bill to show. I couldn’t bring myself to do that if e/ery 
Y-'ord in there was gospel fruth^ Mr. Jukes. Ddn’t you 
ejfpect me ...” 

And JukeS, silent, marvelled at this display of fipeling 
and loquacity. 

“Bftt the^ruth is tha^ou‘don’t know if th^ feljpw 
is right gnyhow. How can you tell what a gale is 
madef’of till you get it ? He isn’t aboard here, is he ? 
Very well. Here he says that the centre of them 
things -bears eight points off the wind ; but we haven’t 
got any wind, for all the barometer falling. Wheralsj'. 
his centre now ? ” 

“We will get the wkid presently,” mumbled Jukea. 

“ Let it conje, then,” said Captain IVfacWhirr, with 
dignified indignation.* “ It’s on^y to let you se^ Mr. 
Jakes, that you don’t find everything in books. All 
these fules for. dodging bree’zes ancf circumventing the 
winds of heaveq, l^r.^Jukes, seem to me the maddest 
thing, when you come to look at it sensibly.” 

He raised his ey^l, saw Jukes gazing at him dubiously, 
and tried to illustrate his meaning. 

“About as queer as your extraordinary notion of 
dodging the ship head to sea,«for I don’t know how 
long, to mSke the Chinamei^ comfortable; whereas all 
we’ve got to do is to taka them to Fu-cljau, being timed 
to get there before noon on Friday. •If the weather 
^^ays me—very well. There’s your log-book to talk 
straight about the .wether. But suppose I went * 
swinging off my jourse and came in tyro days late, and 
they asked me: ‘ V^here have you been* all that time. 
Captain ? ’ What cc^ld ^say to that ? ' Went around 
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tofdodgfe the bad weather,’ I would ssey. It must’ve 
be^ dam’ bad,’ th*ey would say. ‘ Don’t know,’ I 
wouldjhave to say; ‘I’vei^dodged clear of it.’ See 
that, Jukes? I have'•been thinking it all out this 
afternoon.” 

looked up again in his unseeing, unimaginative 
way.^ No one had ever heard him say sp^mucl^at one 
tiilie. ‘Jukes, with his arms'open in the doorway, was 
like a man invited to behold a miracle.' IfnbQunded 
wonder was the intellectual meaning of his eye, while 
incredulity was seated in Jiis whole countenance.- 
“A gale is a gale, Mr. Jukes,” resumed the Captain, 
^^*and a full-powertld steam-ship has got to face it. 
There’s just so much*dirty weather knocking about the 
world, and the proper thing is’ to go through it with 
none of what old Captain Wilsrn of the Melita calls 
‘ stor m strategy.’ The other day ashore I heard him 
hold forth about if to a lot of shipmasters who came in ’ 
and sat at a table next to uiine. It seemed to me the 
greatest nonsense. He was telling them how he—out¬ 
manoeuvred, I whink he said, a terrific gale, so that it 
never came nearer than fifty miles to him. A neat 
piece of head-work he called it. How he knew there 
was a terrific gale fifty miles off l^eats me altogether. 
It was like listening to a crazy man. I ;vould have 
thought Captain Wilson ' was old enough to know , 
better.” 

Captain MacWhirr ceased for a moment, then said, 
“ It’s your watch below, Mr. Jukes ? ” 

Ju^es came to himself witli a start. Yes, sir.” 

“Leave ocdels to call me at the slightest change,” 
said the Captain. He reached upy o put the book away. 
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and tuckedVhis* legs upon the co'uch. “Shu1>the door 
so that it don’t fly open, will you ?* I can’t stand a loor 
banging. They’ve put a Jot of rubbishy locks into this 
hhip, I must say.’^ 

Captain I^IacWhirr closed ms eyes. 

ye did so to rest himself. He was tired, fnd he 
experienced that state of mental vacuity whichicomes 
at the end ol' an exhaustite discussion that had Jibenated 
soir^ bSlie? matured in the course of meditative years. 
He had indeed been making his confession of faith, had 
he only known it; and itsjeflect was to make Jukes, on 
the other side of the door, stand scratching his head 
for a good while. 

Captain MacWhirr opened hTs eyes. 

He thbught he mdst have been asleep. WhatVas 
that loud nt>ise ? ,Wind ? Why had he not been 
called ? The lamp wriggled iR its gimbals, thg baro- 
metej swung in circles, th^ table ^tered its sl<int every 
moment; a pair of limp, seaboots with coll&psed tops 
went sliding'' past*th€ couch. He put out his hand in¬ 
stantly, and captured one. 

Jukes’ face appeared in a cr^k oi tne aoor; oniy ms 
face, very red, with staring eyes. The flame pf the 
lamp leaped, a piece of paper flew up, a rush of air 
enveloped Captain MacWhirf. Begflming to draw on 
the boot, he directed a\i expectant gaze at Jukes’ 
swollen, excited features. 

“Came on like this,” shouted Jufes,^“ five^inutes 
'ago ... all of a sudden.” 

The head disafpeafed witll a bang, and a heavy 
splash and patter of drops swept pas^ the closed doof 
as if a pailful of Incited le^d'had been flung against the 
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ho»-se. 'A whistling could be heard no# upon the deep 
vibyating noise outside. The stuffy chart-room seemed 
as full ,of draughts as a shed. Captain MaeWhirr 
collared the other sea-bofet on its vio'ent passage along 
the floor. He was not flustered, but he cculd not find 
at onj'a the opening for inserting his foot. The shoes 
he had flung off were scurrying from end to end ,of the 
cabVn, gambolling playfully ov^l' each other like puppies. 
As soon as he stood up he kicked at them viciously, but 
without effect. 

He threw himself into the attitude of a lun'ging 
»fencer, to reach after his oilskin coat; and afterwards 
he Staggered alhover "Zhe confined space while he jerked 
himself into it. 'Very grave, straddling his legs far 
apart, and stretching his neck, he started to tic deliber¬ 
ately the strings of his sou-wester*under’ his chin, with 
thick Angers that trembled slightly. He went through 
all the Kiovements of fl woman putting on her bonnet 
bdfore a glass, with a straintsd, listening attention, as 
though he had expected every Ihoment to hear the 
shout of his nanle in the confused »'lamour that had 
suddenly beset' his ship. Its increase filled his ears 
while' he was getting ready to go out and confront 
wht^-tever it might mean. It was tumultuous and 
very loud—made up of the rush of the wind, the 
crashes of the sea, with that prolonged deep vibration 
of the air, like the roll of an immense and remote drum 
beating the cl'arge of the gale. 

. He stood for a moment in the light of the lamp,' 
thick, clumsy, shapeless in his panoply of combat, vigi¬ 
lant and red-facad.' ^ 

" There's a lot of weight in this,” bb muttered. 
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As soon as* he attempted to open the door the/^ind 
caught it. Clinging to the handle, he was dragg<Cd out 
over the doorstep, and rft once found himself* engaged 
* with the wind in* a sort of p&rsojj^l scuffle who’s^e object 
was the shutting of that door. At the last mc|ment a 
tongue of air scurried in and licked out the flam^ of the 
lamp. 

Ahead of the ship Tie perceived a great daricness 
upon a multitude of white flashes ; on the star- 
bo*ird beam a few amazing stars drooped, dim and 
fitful,, above an immense«waste of broken seas, as if 
seen through a mad drift of smoke. ' 

On the bridge a knot of nityi,'indis'cinct and toiling, 
were making great efforts in the light of the wl^ecl- 
house windows that shone mistily on their heads and 
backs. Suddenly darkness closed upon one pane, then 
. on another. The voices of the lost group readied him 
after'the manner of men's’voices '*in a gale, in shreds 
and fragments of fprlorh shouting snatched past the 
ear. All at once Jukes appeared at his side, yelling, 
with his head do\vn. 

“Watch—put in—wheclhouse shutters—glass—•' 
afraid—blow in.”. 

Jukes heard his commander upbraiding. 

“ Thi^—come—anythirjg—warning—call me.” 

• He tried to explain,.with the uproar pressing on his 
lips. 

“ Light air—remained—bridge—suddrti—north-east 
—could turn—thought—you—■jure—hear.” 

.They had gained ^the shelter of the weatb^er-cloth,. 
and could coni^prse with raised voices, as people 
quarrel. 
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“ k got the hands along to cover up all the ilentilators. 
Goooa job I had remained on deck I didn’t think you 
would be asleep, and so . . . »What did you say, sir ? 
What?; ■» 

“ Ncjithing," cried Captain MacWhirr. “. I said—all 
right/’e 

“ all the powers! We’ve got it this^ time,” ob¬ 
served J ukes in a howl. * 

" You haven’t altered her course ? ” inquired Can'am 
MacWhirr, straining his voice. 

" No, sir. Certainly not Wind came out ^ right 
\^.head. And here comes the head sea.” 

A plunge of t«e shfp ended in a„shock as if she had 
landed her forefobt upon something solid. After a 
moment of stillness a lofty flight of sprays drove hard 
with the wind upon their faces. »• *■ 

“ Ktep her at it as lo'ng as we can,” shouted Captain^ 
MacWhitr. c ' c ^ 

^Before Jukes had squeezed the salt water out of his 
eyes all the stars had disappeared^ 
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Ju^ES was as ready a map as any half-dozen young 
mates that may be ♦Saught by casting a ’net upon 
friC wS.tei%; and though he had been somewhat taken 
aback by the startling viciousness of the first squall, he 
had pulled himself together on the instant, had called 
out the hands and had rushed them along to secure 
such openings about the deck as had not been alr&dy’ 
battened down earlier in the evening. Shouting in his 
fresh, stentorian voide, “Jump, boys, and bear a hand! ” 
he led in the work, telling himself the while that he had 
“just expected this.” 

Qut at the same time.he 'waS; growing aware that 
this was rather more than he had expected. Froni' the 
first stir of the dir felt on his cheek the gale seemed to 
take upon itself •'he accumulated impetus of an avalanche. 
Heavy sprays enveloped the Natt-Shan from stem ^o 
stern, and instantly in the midst of her regular rolling 
she began to jerk and plunge as though she had gone 
mad with fright. 

Jukes thought, “This is no joke.” While he was 
exchanging explanatory yells with his captain, a sudden 
lowering of the darkness came upon the night, falling 
before their vision like something palpable. It was,as 
if the masked lights dt the world had been turned down. 
Jukes was uncritically glad to have his captain at hand. 
It relieved hii\^as though that man had, by simply 
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coming on deck, taken,most of the gale’s weight upon 
his snbulders. Such is the prestige, the privilege, and 
the burden of command. 

Ca,nta'h MacWhirr-tould’espect no lelief of that sort? 
from any one on earth. Such is the loneliness of com¬ 
mand. de was trying to see, with that watchful manner 
of a seaman who stares into the wind’s eye as if -into 
the eye of an adversary, to penetrate the bidder^inten¬ 
tion and guess the aim and force of the thrust. 1 he 
strong wind swept at him out of a vast obscurity; he 
felt under his feet the uneasiness of his ship, and he 
not even discern the shadow of her shape. He 
wished it were not so; and very stili he waited, feeling 
stric''.en by a blind man’s helplessr^ess. 

To be silent was natural to him, dark'or shine. 
Jukes, at his elbow, made himself heard yelling 
cheerily in the gusts, “ We must have got the worst of 
it at once, sir.” A faint burst of lightning.quivered all 
round, as if flashed into a cavern- —into a black and 
secret chamber of the sea, with a floor of foaming crests. 

It unveiled for a sinister, fluttering moment a ragged 
mass of clouds hanging low, the lurch of the long out¬ 
lines of the ship, the black figures of men caught on 
the bridge heads '‘orward, as if petrified in the act of 
butting. The darkness palpitated down upon all this, 
and then the real thing came at last. 

It was something formidable and swift, like the 
sudden smashing of a vial of wrath. It seemed to 
CAplode all round the ship with an overpowering con¬ 
cussion a.id a rush of great water.=, as if an immense 
dam had been blown up tc windward In an instant 
the men lost touch of each other. This is the dis- 
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integrating power of a great wind : it isolates one^rom 
one’s kind. An earthquake, a landslip, an avalanche, 
•overtake a man incidentally, a^.it were—without passion. 
A furious gale attacks him like a^^ersonal enen)y,. 4 ;ries 
to grasp his limbs, fastens upon liis mind, seeks to rout 
his very spirit out of him. 

Jukes was driven a^j|fly from his commander. , He 
fari^iedi himself whirled a great distance through the 
air. Everything disappeared—even, for a moment, his 
power of thinking; but his hand had found one of the 
rail-stanchions. His distress was by no means alleviated 
by an inclination to disbelieve the reality of this 
perience. Though young, h# ha^l seen some bad 
weather, and had never doubted his ability to imagine 
the worst; hwat this was so much beyond his powers of 
fancy that it appeared incompj^ible with the existence 
of any ship whatever. He would have been incredulous 
about himself in the sa^ic way, perhaps, had he not 
been so harassed hythe necessity of exerting a wrestling 
effort against a force trying to tear him away from his 
hold. Moreover, the conviction of not being utterly 
destroyed returned to him through the sensations 01 
being half-drow\ied, bestially shaken, and partly 
choked. 

It seemed to him hefremained there precariously 
alone with the stanchion for a long^ long time. The 
rain poured on him, flowed, drovo in sheets. He 
breathed in gasps; and sometimes the water he 
swallowed was fresh and sometimes it was salt. For 
the most part he kept his eyes shut tight, as if suspect 
ing his sight mij^ht be destroyed in thfe immense flurry 
of the elements. ' Vhep he ventured to blink hastily, he 
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deri'4 d some moral support from the green gleam of 
the starboard light shining feebly upon the flight of 
rain and sprays. He wa'' actually looking at it when 
its rSyfl'cll upon theS jprcaring sea which put it out.' 
lie savJ the head of the wave topple over, adding the 
mite of its crash to the tremendous uproar raging 
arour,d hihi, and almost at the sa: le instant the stanchion 
was wrenched away from his embracing arms. Afte’- a 
crushing thump on his back he found himself suddenly 
afloat and borne upwards. His first irresistible notion 
.was that the whole China bea had climbed on the 
bCvfge. Then, more sanely, he concluded himself gone 
overboard. All the tirno he was being tossed, flung, 
and Tolled in great volumes of water, he kept on repeat¬ 
ing mentally, with the utmost precipjtationv the words : 
“ My God ! My God ! My God ! My God ! ” 

All at once, in a ^rev'^lt of misery and despair, die 
formed the'^crazy resolution to.get out of that. And he 
began to thresh about with his a’ms and legs. But 
as soon as he commenced his wrctcljcd struggles he 
discovei'ed that he had become somehow mixed up 
with a face, an oilskin coat, somebody’s boots. He 
clawed ferociously all these things in turn, lost them, 
found them again^ lost them once more, and finally was 
himself caught in the firm clasp of a pair of stout arms. 
He returned the. embrace closciy round a thick solid 
body. He had folind his captain. 

They tumbled over and over, tightening their hug. 
Suddenly the water let them do.rn v.ith a brutal bang; 
and, stranded against the side of the wh^elhouse, out of 
breath and bruised, they vJere left to p.tagger up in the 
wind and hold on where they ccvild.,- 
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Jukes came out of it rather horrified, as thought he 
had escaped some unparalleled outrage directed at his 
• feelings. It weakened his faitt in himself, ffe^started 
shouting aimlessly to the'man could feel nc^j^r him 
in that fiendish blackness, “ Is it,you, sir? Is it you, 
sir?” till his temples seemed ready to burst. i‘nd he 
heard* in aniswer a vo’#e, as *f crying far awa'y, a^ if 
sciiramiijg tp him fretfully from a very great distance, 
the one word “Yes!” Other seas swept again over 
th5» bridge. He received them defencelessly right 
over Iris bare head, with Ijoth his hands engaged in 
holding. 

The motion of the ship was e»*>ravag.jnt. I ler lurches 
had an appalling helple,ssncss : she pitdicd as if takitig 
a header into, a void, and seemed to find a wall to hit 
every time. Wlicn she rolled ate fell on her side ^lead- 
•^ong, and she would be righted bjick by such a (j^iolish- 
ing bl5w that Jukes feltj^cr reeling as a clubbed man 
reels before he cpllnpa^s. The gale howled and scuffied 
about gigantically in the darkness, as tjiough the entire 
world were one black gully. At certain njornents the air 
streamed against the ship as if sucked through a tunnel 
with a concentrated»solid force of impact that seemed to 
lift her clean out of the water«nnd kcc^ licr up for an 
instant wi^i only a quiver Vunning through her from 
end to end. And then she would begi;i her tumbling 
again as if dropped back into a boiling tauldron. Jukes 
ttried hard to compose his mind and judge th*ings coolly. 

The sea, flattened .dow,n in the» heavier gusts, would 
uprise and overv^helm,both ends of the Nan-Sfian in 
snowy rushes of f^am, expanding wide,' beyond both 
rails, into the night, '■■Aiid.on* this dazzling sheet, spread 
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undtr the blackness qf the clouds and emitting a bluish 

glow, Captain Mac Whirr could catch a desolate glimpse 
of a few tiny specks black as ebony, the tops of the 
hatrjicy) the battene^J., companions, the heads of the 
covered winches, the foot of a mast. This.' was all he 
could Jsee of his ship. Her middle structure, covered 
by J;he -bridge which boie him.^ his mate, the nlosed 
wheelhouse where a man was steering shut up with the 
fear of being swept overboard together with the whole 
thing in one great crash—her middle structure was Jike 
a half-tide rock awash upon a coast. It was like an out- 
l^'ing rock with the water boiling up, streaming over, 
pouring off, beating ’rc>ijnd—like a rock in the surf to 
which shipwrecked people clin^ before they let go— 
only it rose, it' sank, it rolled continuously, without 
respite and rest, like n,j,rock that^shoulci have miracu¬ 
lously struck adrift frorh a coast and gone wallowing _ 
upon the sea. 

The Nan-Shan was being tooted by the storm with 
a senseless, destructive fury; trysails torn out of the 
extra gaskets, double-lashed awnings blown away, 
bridge swept clean, whather-cloths burst, rails twisted, 
light-screens smashed—and two of .the boats had gone 
already. They had gone unheard and unseen, melting, 
as it were, in the shock and smother of the wave. It 
was only later, when upon the white flash of another 
high sea hurlityjutself amidships. Jukes had a vision of 
two pairs of davits leaping black and empty out of the 
solid blackness, with ,one overhauled fall flying and an 
iron-bound block capering in the ai^ that he became 
aware of whet Had happened within about three yards 
of his back. 
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He poked his head forward, grQping for the ear,of 
his commander. His lips touched it—big, fleshy, very 
jvet. He cried in an agitated tone, “ Our boats are 
going now, sir.” 

And agairf,he heard that voice^ forced and ringing 
feebly, but with a penetrating effect of quietness iti the 
enormous dii^cord of nc^es, a% if sent out front sope 
rernote spot of peaee beyond the black wastes of the 
gale; again he heard a man’s voice—the frail and 
indGtfnitable sound that can be made to carry an infinity 
of thought, resolution and purpose, that shall be pro¬ 
nouncing confident words on the last day, when, 
heavens fall, and justice is doiie—aga^in he heard it, 
and it was crying to hjm, as if from very, very far-«- 
“ All right.” 

He thought he h*a9 not maw^ed to make hiipself 
4Jnderstood. “ Our boats—I say_boats—the boasts, sir 1 
Two gcme 1 ” 

The same voice, wiWun a loot oi mm and yet so re¬ 
mote, yelled sensibly, Can’t be helpecj.” 

Captain MacWliirr had never turned ,his face, but 
Jukes caught some more words on the wind. 

” What can—expect—when hammering through— 

such- Bound to leave—soni^thing hehind—stands 

to reason.”" 

Watchfully Jukes listeijed for more., JNo more came. 
This was all Captain MacWhirr had to Jay; and Jukes 
^ould picture to himself rather than see* thq broad 
squat back before him. ^ An in>penetrable obscurity ' 
pressed down uppn thp ghostly glimmers of the sea. 

A dull conviction seized upoi> Jukes tllat there was 
nothing to be done. 


D 
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.If the steering-gear did not give way, if the immense 
volumes of water did not burst the deck in or smash 
one of'the hatches, if the engines did not give up, if 
Wfiy dould be kept the ship againet this terrific wind, 
and 4he did not bury herself in one of these awful seas, 
of whose white crests alone, topping high above her 
b 9 ws,‘he could now and then get a sickening glimpse 
—then there was a chance of her coming out of it. 
Something within him seemed to turn over, bringing 
uppermost the feeling that the Nan-Shan was lost- 

“ She’s done for,” he oaid to himself, witli a sur- 
o prising mental agitation, as though he had discovered 
an unexpected meany^g in this tliought. One of these 
things was bound to happen. Nothing could be pre¬ 
vented now, and nothing could be remedied. The men 
on board did not co^iit, and th‘e ship could not last. 
This weather was too impossible. 

Jukes felt an arih thrown heavily over his shoulders ; 
and to this overture he responded with great intelli¬ 
gence by catching hold of his captain round the 
• waist. 

They stood clasped thus in the blind night, bracing 
each other against the wind, cheeJc to cheek and lip to 
' ear, in the manner of two hulks lashed stem to stern 
together. 

And Jukes heard the voicQ.of his commander hardly, 
anyjouder then before, but nearer, as though, starting 
to march ‘athwart the prodigious rush of the hurricane, 
it had approached him, bearing that strange effect of 
quietness like the serene glow of a halo. 

“ D’ye kiitow where the hands^ got to ? ” it asked, 
vigorous and evanescent at the time, overcoming 
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the strength of the wind, and swept away from Jukes 

instantly. * 

, Jukes didn’t know. They were all on the bridge 
when the real for(52 of the* hurriipie struck thC' slyp. 
He had no where they had crawled to. l!Jnder 
the circumstances they were nowliere, for all tin use 
that cauld made of them. «Somehow the Captain’s 
wish to know distresseojukes. 

“ Want the hands, sir ? ” he cried apprehensively. 
'COught to know,” asserted Captain MacWhirr 
“Holdjiard.” •» 

They held hard. An outburst of unchained fury, a 
vicious rush of the Wind absohj^t^ly steaUied the ship ; 
she rocked only, quick and light like'a child’s cradje, 
for a ten-ific moment of suspense, wflaile the whole 
atmosphere, as it skeined, strewed furiously past her, 
„yoaring away from the tenebrous earth. 

It suffocated them, and with eyef shut they lightened 
their grasp. What ffom* the magnitude of the shock* 
might have been a column of water running upright in 
the dark, butted Sgainst the ship, broke short, and felj 
on her bridge, crushingly, from bn high* with a dead 
burying weight. . * 

A flying fragment of that cojlapse, » mere splasliT" 
envelopecf ihem in one swirJ from their feet over their 
heads, filling violently tljeir ears, mouths and nostrils 
with salt water. It knocked out their jlegs, wrenched 
^in haste at their arms, seethed away swiftly under their 
chins ; and opening their eyes, they saw the piled-up 
masses of foam dashing tc) and fro amongst what Rooked 
like the fragments pf a ship. $he had g'>ven way as if 
driven straight in. , Their panting hearts yielded too 
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bel^ore the tremendoHs blow ; and all at once she sprang 
up again to her desperate plunging, as if trying to 
scranijjle out from under the ruins. 

■-Tl^e seas in the d..rk seemed to rush from all sides 
to keep her back wl\ere she might perish^ There was 
hate fn the way she was handled, and a ferocity in the 
blows'that fell. She Was like^a living creature thrown 
to the rage of a mob : hustled terribly, str_uck*at, borne 
up, flung down, leaped upon. Captain MaeWhirr and 
Jukes kept hold of each other, deafened by the n.^ise, 
gagged by the wind ; ana the great physical tumult 
beating about their bodies, brought, like an unbridled 
display of passjon, a ;.rofound trouble to their souls. 
Gne of these wild and appalling shrieks that are heard 
at times passing mysteriously overhead in the steady 
roar of a hurricane, awooped, as if borne on wings, 
upon the ship, and Jukes tried to outscream it. 

“ Will she live tlirough tJ^iijS ? ” 

The cry was wrenched out of hjs breast. It was as 
unintentional as the birth of a thought in the head, and 
he heard nothing of it himself. It all became extinct 
at once—thought, intention, effort—and of his cry the 
inaudible vibration added to the tempest waves of 
the air. 

He expected nothing from it. Nothing at all. For 
indeed what answer could be-made? But after awhile 
he heard with amazement the frail and resisting voice 
in his par* the dwarf sound, unconquered in the giant 
tumult. 

“ She may! ”. • 

It was a '3ull Jell, more difficult to seize than a 
whisper. And presently the v^i^u returned again, half 
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submerged in the vast crashes, like a ship battling 
against the waves of an ocean. 

, “ Let’s hope so I ” it cried—small, lonely ty;id un¬ 
moved, a stranger'to the visions hope or fear: asnd 
it flickered into disconnected word^ : “ Ship . . . This 
. . . Never—Anyhow ... for the best.” Jukes gave 
it up. • 

Then, ,as if it had come suddenly upon the one thing 
fit to withstand the power of a storm, it seemed to 
gain force and firmness for the last broken shouts: 

“ Keep on hammering . . builders . . . good men 

. . . And chance it . . . engines . Rout . . . good 
man.” 

Captain MaeWhirr removed his arm from Jukes’ 
shoulders, and, thereby ceased to exist for his mate, so 
dark it was; Jukes, after a tfl*se stiffening of ^very 
• muscle, would let himself go limp all over. The 
gnawing of profound disejomfort existed side by side, 
with an incredible disposition to somnolence, as though 
he had been buffeted and worried into drowsiness. 
The wind would get hold of his head and try to shake 
it off his shoulders; his clothes, ^ull of water, were as 
heavy as lead, cold and dripping like an armour of 
melting ice: he shivered—it larted a Lng time; and 
with his l7ands closed hard on his hold, he was letting 
himself sink slowly into the depths (^f , bodily misery. 
His mind became concentrated upon himself ’’n an 
aimless, idle way, and when something pusiicj^ lightly 
at the back of his knees he nearly, as the saying is, 
jumped out of hi.'- skin 

In the start forward he bumped the back of Captain 
MaeWhirr, who didn’t igove; ^nd then a hand gripped 
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his .thigh. A lull had come, a menacing lull of the 
wind, the holding of a stormy breath—and he felt him¬ 
self pawed all over. It was the boatswain. Jukes 
recognised these In^fids, so thick and enormous that 
they seemed to belong to some new species of man. 

The^boatswain had arrived on the bridge, crawling 
on all fours against the wind, .nd had fo'und the chief 
mate's legs with the top of his head. Immediately he 
crouched and began to explore Jukes’ person upwards, 
with prudent, apologetic touches, as became an infciior. 

He was an ill-favoured, undersized, gruff s'ailor of 
fifty, coarscl}' hairy,i-short-legged, long-armed, resemb¬ 
ling an elderly ape. I'lis strength was immense; and 
in his great lunijiy paws, bulging like brown boxing- 
gloves on the end of furry forearms the heaviest objects 
were handled like playuiings. Apart from the grizzled 
pelt or his chest,' the menacing demeanour and the 
"hoarse voice, he had none c.^ the classical attributes of 
his rating. His good nature almcst amounted to im¬ 
becility : the men did what they liked with him, and he 
had not an ounce oL initiative in his character, which 
was,easy-going and talkative. For these reasons Jukes 
ividisliked him; but Captain MaeWhirr, to Jukes’ scorn¬ 
ful disgust, seamed to regard him as a first-rate petty 
officer. 

He pulled Ifiihself up by Jukes’ coat, taking that 
liberty with the greatest moderation, and only so far 
as it w .,0 forced upon him by the hurricane. 

“What is it, boss’n, what is it?’’ yelled Jukes, 
impatiently. What could that fraud Vtf a boss’n want 
on the bridge ? The typhoon had got on Jukes’ nerves. 
The husky bellowings of the other, though unintelli- 
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gible, seemed to suggest a state o£ livel}^ satisfaction. 
Tlierc could be no mistake. The old fool was pleased 
with something. 

The boatswain’s* other Itancl lirfll found some otl’^r 
body, for in a changed tone he bej’an to inquire : “ Is 
it you, sir ? Is it you, sir ? " The wind strangled his 
howls.* 

W Yes I’’ c^ded Captain MaeWhirr. 



IV 


All that the boatswain out of a superabundance of 
yells, could make clear to Captain MacWhirr was the 
bizarre intelligence that “All them Chinamen in the 
fore 'tween deck have fetched away, sir.” 

Jukes to leeward could diear these two shouting 
within six inches of his face, as you may hear on a still 
night half a mile away^ two men Conversing across a 
field. He heard Captain MacWhirr’s exasperated 
“ What ? What ? ” and the strained pitch of the 
other’s hoarseness. “Tpa lump . seen them my¬ 
self. . Awful sight, sir ... thought . . . tell 
you.” *■ 

Jukes remained indifferent, as if rendered irrespon¬ 
sible by the force of the hurricane, which made the 
very thought of action utterly vain.” Besides, being 
very young, he had found the occupation of keeping 
his Heart completely steeled against the worst so en- 

"“^rossing that hy; had come to feel an overpowering 
dislike towards any other form of activity whatever. 
He was not scared; he knew this because, firmly 
believing he would never see another sunrise, he re¬ 
mained caln-» in that belief. 

•*' These’ are the moments of do-nothing heroics to 
which even good men surrender at times. Many 
officers of ships 'can no, doubt reca’l a case in their 
experience when just such a trance of confounded 
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stoicism would come all at once^ over a wtiole ship’s ’ 
company. Jukes, however, had no wide experience of 
,men or storms. He conceived himself to he calm— 
ioexorably calm;» but a% a *m!^er of fact he was 
daunted ; ifgt abjectly, but only so far as a decent man 
may, without becoming loathsome to hiniself. 

It ivas rj^ther like a forccd-on numbness cf spirit. 
T^ie long, long stress a gale does it; the suspense 
of the interminably culminating catastrophe ; and there 
is ^ bodily fatigue in the mere holding on to existence 
withii\the excessive tumult; a searching and insidious 
fatigue that penetrates deep into a man’s breast to cast 
down and sadden his heart, whiiih is incorrigible, and 
of all the gifts of the earth—even before life itself— 
aspires to peace. 

Jukes was'benurtioed much rnore than he supposed. 
He held on—very wet, very cold, stiff in every limb; 
and in a momentary hallucination of swift visions (it is 
said that a drowning, man thus reviews all his life) he 
beheld all sorts of memories altogether unconnected 
with his present situation. He remembered his father, 
for instance ; a worthy business man,'who at an un¬ 
fortunate crisis in his affairs went quietly to bed and 
died forthwith in a state of resignation. Jukes did nbu 
recall tiiese circumstance:', of course, but remaining 
otherwise unconcerned,he seemed to^sec distinctly the 
poor man’s face; a certain game of nap played when 
quite a boy in Table Bay on board a sh’o, since lost 
with all hands ; the thick eyebrqws of his first'Skipper; 
and without an;^ emotion, as he might years a^o have 
walked listlessly ,into her ropm and found her sitting 
there with a book,'he remembered his mother—dead, 
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too, now—the resolutp woman, left badly off, who had 
been very firm in his bringing up. 

It couUJ not have laste^ more than a second, perhaps. 
notwio much. A heafCy arm had falleh about his shoul¬ 
ders ; Captain MacWhirr’s voice was speaking his name 
into his ear. 

" Jukfis! Jukes!” 

He detected the tone of deep coneern. Tl^e wirjd 
had thrown its weight on the ship, trying to pin her 
down amongst the seas. They made a elean breach 
over her, as over a deep-swimtning log; and the gathered 
* weight of crashes menaced monstrously from afar. The 
breakers flung out of tha night with a ghostly light on 
their crests—the light of sea-foam that in a ferocious, 
boiling-up pale flash showed upon the slider body of 
the sl^p the toppling rur,h, the downfall, and the seeth¬ 
ing mad scurry of each wave. Never for a moment 

f ^ • 

cpuld she shake herself eleaf of the water ; Jukes, rigid, 
perceived in her motion the ominous ,sigp of haphazard 
floundering. She^ was no longer struggling intelli¬ 
gently. It was the beginning of the end ; and the 
note of busy concern in Captain MacWhirr’s voice 
sickened him like an exhibition of blind and pernicious 
folly. 

The spell of the storm haQ fallen upon Jukes. He 
was penetrated by, it, absorbed by it; he was rooted in 
it with rigour of dumb attention. Captain MacWhirr 
persisted ip his cries, but the wind got between them , 
like a solid wedge. He hun^ roynd Jukes’ neck as 
► heavy a#; a millstone, and suddenly th& sides of thfeir 
heads knocked together. • 

“^ukes 1 Mr. Jukes, I say 1 ” 
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He had to answer that voic§ that would not be 
silenced. He answered in the customary manner: 
“. . . Yes, sir." 

• And directly, Bis hearlf corrupied by the storm Jhat 
breeds a craving for peace, rebelled against the tyranny 
of training and command. 

Captain MacWhirr tj^d hir| mate’s head fixeSl firjn in 
the crcjok of his elbow, and pressed it to his yelling 
lips mysteriously. Sometimes Jukes would break in, 
admonishing hastily: “Look out, sir!" or Captain 
MacWhirr would bawl an earnest exhortation to “ Hold 
hard, there ! " and the whole black universe seemed to 
reel together with the ship. Tiiey paused. She floated 
yet. And Captain MacWhirr would resume his shouts. 
“. . . Says^. . . whole lot . . . fetched away . . . 
Ought to see . . . what’s the matter.” 

Directly the full force of the hurricane had struck the 
ship,'every part of her de^k became untenable ; and the 
sailors, dazed ^ncj dismayed, took shelter in the port 
alleyway under the bridge. It had a door aft, which 
they shut; it was very black, cold, and dismal. At 
each heavy fling of the ship "they would groan all 
together in the dark, and tons of water could be*heard 
scuttling about as if trying to,get at 4hem from above. 
The boatswain had been keeping up a gruff talk, but a 
more unreasonable lotoof men, he s^d afterwards, he 
had never been with. They were si^ig enougj^ there, 
out of harm’s way, and not wanted to ''.o anything, 
either; and yet the^ did nothing but grumble and com¬ 
plain peevishly Jike so many sick kids. Finally, one of i 
them said that if»tfyere had been at least some light to 
see each other’s nises by, it wouldn’t be so bad. It 
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was making him crazy, he declared, to lie there in the 
dark waiting for the blamed hooker to sink. 

“ Why don’t you step outside, then, and be done with . 
it once ? ” the boaw wain turned on him. 

This called up a shout of execration. The boatswain 
found himself overwhelmed with reproaches of all sorts. 
They seemed to take it ill that a lamp was not instantly 
created for them out of nothing. They would whine 
after a light to get drowned by—anyhow! And though 
the unreason of their revilings was patent—since no 
one could hope to reach the lamp-room, which was 
‘forward—he became greatly distressed. He did not 
think it was decent of them to be nagging at him like 
this He told them so, and was met by general con¬ 
tumely. He sought refuge, therefore, in an embittered 
silence. At the same time their grumbling and sighing 
and muttering worried him greatly, but by-and-by it 
occurred'to him that ^here were six globe lamps hung 
in the ’tween-deck, and that there i:ould.be no harm in 
depriving the coolies of one of them. 

The Nan-Shan had an athwartsh'ip coal-bunker, 
which, being at times used as cargo space, communi¬ 
cated by an iron door with the fore ’tween-deck. It was 
empty then, and ’ts manhole was the foremost one in 
the alleyway. The boatswam could get in, therefore, 
without coming out on deck at* all; but to his great 
surprise he found he could induce no one to help him 
in taking off-the manhole cover. He groped for it all 
■ the same, but one of the crew lying in his way refused 
, to budg^. t 

“ Why, I only want to get you that blamed light you 
are crying for,” he expostulated, almost pitifully, 
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Somebody told him to go and* put his head in a bag. ’ 
He regretted he could not recognise the voice, and that 
it was too dark to see, otherwjse, as he said,»lie would 
have put a head on tha!^ son o5^ sea-cook, anyt^y 
sink or swam. Nevertheless, he had made up his 
mind to show them he could get*a light, if he were to 
die for it. 

•Thropgh^the violence of the ship’s rolling, every 
movement was dangerous. To be lying down seemed 
labour enough. He nearly broke his neck dropping 
into tlT£ bunker. He fell on his back, and was sent 
shooting helplessly from side to side in the dangerous 
company of a heavy iron bar»-a coal-*trimmer’s slice 
probably—left down there by somebody. Tliis tWng 
made him a§ nervous as though it had been a wild 
beast. He could not see it, tWe inside of the ljunker 
coated with coal-dust being perfectly and impenetrably 
black*; but he heard i^ sliding *and clatterfng, and 
striking here and there, always in the neighbourhood of 
his head. It seemed to make an exjtraordinary noise, 
too—to give heavy thumps as though it had been as big 
as a bridge girder. This was remarkable enough for 
him to notice while he was flung from port to starboard 
and back again, and clawing .desperately the smooth 
sides o* the bunker in thfe endeavour to stop himself. 
The door into the 'tween-deck not fitting quite true, he 
saw a thread of dim light at the bottogi. 

Being a sailor, and a still active man, he did not want 
much of a chance to regain his feet; and as lucTc would • 
have it, in scrambling u*p he put his hand on tjie iron 
slice, picking it ftp* as he rose. Otherwise he would 
have been afraid of* the thing breaking his legs, or at 
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least knocking him down again. At first he stood still. 
He felt unsafe in this darkness that seemed to make the 
ship’s motion unfamiliar, unforeseen, and difficult to, 
counteract. He feU :o much shaken'for a moment thjit 
he dared not move for fear of “ taking ch,4rge again.” 
He had no mind to get battered to pieces in that 
buijker.' . . 

He had struck his head twice; he was dazed a little. 
He seemed to hear yet so plainly the clatter and bangs 
of the iron slice flying about his ears that he tightened 
his grip to prove to himself he had it there safely in 
his hand. He was vaguely amazed at the plainness 
with which down therp he could hear the gale raging. 
Ita howls and shrieks seemed to take on, in the empti¬ 
ness of the bunker, something of the human character, 
of human rage and pai:^.—being not vast but infinitely 
poignant. And there were, with every roll, thumps 
too—profound, ponderous thumps, as if a bulky object 
of five-ton weight or so had got p.laj in the hold. But 
there was no such thing in the cargo. Something on 
deck ? Impossible. Or alongside ? Couldn’t be. 

He thought all this quickly, clearly, competently, 
like a seaman, and in the end remained puzzled. This 
noise, though, came deadened from outside, together 
with the washing and pouring of water on deck above 
his head. Was Jt the wind ? ^ust be. It made down 
there ^ row lik,^ the shouting of a big lot of crazed 
men. And.’ he discovered in himself a desire for a 
light too—if only to get drowned by—and a nervous 
anxiety to get out of that bunker,, as quickly, as 
possible. ' , I 

He pulled back the bolt: the heavy iron plate turned 
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on its hinges; and it was though he had cf^ened the 
door to the sounds of the terapesit. A gust of hoarse 
yelling met him: the air was still; and the rushing of 
v\{ater overhead was covefed 5y ^umult of sirangled, 
throaty shHeks that produced an effect of desperate 
confusion. He straddled his legs the whole width of 
the dporwa 3 ^ and stretched his neck. And at. first he 
perceived only what h* had J'come to seek: six small 
yellow llamis swinging violently on the great body of 
thp dusk. 

It was stayed like the gallery of a mine, with a row 
of stanchions in the middle, and cross-beams over¬ 
head, penetrating into the glwrft ahead—indefinitely. 
And to port there loomed, like the caving in of one of 
the sides, a bulky maSs with a slanting outline. The 
whole place, Vith shadows^and the shapes, moved 
all the time. The boatswain glared : the ship Iflrched 
to starboard, and a great •ho\t'l cfime from tltat mass 
that had the slant of, fallen earth. 

Pieces of wood whizzed past. Planks, he thought, 
inexpressibly stJft-tled, and flinging btick his head. At 
his feet a man went sliding o\^r, open-eyed, on his 
back, straining with uplifted arms for nothing* and 
another came bounding like a detached stone with his 
head Bfetween his legs and hfs hands clenched. Plis 
pigtail whipped in thp air; he made a ^rab at the 
boatswain’s legs, and from his opened hand a bright 
wrhite disc rolled against the boatswain’s foot. He 
recognised a silver dollar, and yelled at it with aetonish- 
ment. With precipitated sound of trampling and 
shuffling of barf! feet, and^ with guttural cries, the 
mound of writhingi bodies piled up to port detached 
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itself from the ship’s side and shifted to starboard, 
sliding, inert and struggling, to a dull, brutal thump. 
The criee ceased. The. boatswain heard a long moan 
through the roar aVd whist^-ing of the wind; he saw 
an inextricable confusion of heads and shoulders, 
naked soles kicking upwards, fists raised, tumbling 
baqks, legs, pigtails, faces. , 

“Good Lord!” he cried, horrified, and banged-to the 
iron door upon this vision. 

This was what he had come on the bridge to tell. 
He could not keep it to himself; and on board ship 
there is only one man to whom it is worth while to 
unburden yourself. Q" his passage back the hands in 
the alleyway swore at him for a fool. Why didn’t he 
bring that lamp ? What the devil did the coolies matter 
to anybody ? And wbrn he came out, the extremity of 
the ship made what went on inside of her appear of 
little moment. ^ 

At first he thought he had lc'.<t the alleyway in the 
very moment of her sinking. The bridge ladders had 
been washed away, but an enormous sea filling the 
after-deck floated him up. After that he had to lie on 
his stomach for some time, holding to a ring-bolt, getting 
his breath now and th«»n, and swallowing salt water. 
I-^e struggled farther on his hands and knees, too 
fri^itened and (^.istracted to turn back. In this way 
he rea/'hed the After-part of the wheelhouse. In that 
comparatively sheltered spot he found the second mate. 
The boatswain was pleasantly surprised—his impression 
being that everybody on deck must hrve been washed 
away a long tim6 ago. He asked eagerly where the 
captain was. 
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The second mate was lying lotjv, like a malignant 
little animal under a hedge. 

. “ Captain ? Gone overboard,,.afte r getti ng us'into this 
mass." The^mate, ttoo, for all he kn^ or cared. Another 
fool. Didn’t matter. Everybody was going by-and-by. 

The boatswain crawled out again into the strength of 
the wiad ; not because much expected to find any¬ 
body, he^said, but just to get away from “ that man." 
He crawled out as outcasts go to face an inclement 
world. Hence his great joy at finding Jukes and the 
Captain* But what was going on in the ’tween-deck 
was to him a minor matter by that time. Besides, it 
was difficult to make yourself heard. But he managed 
to convey the idea that the Chinamen had broketi 
adrift together^with tl^eir boxes, and that he had come 
up on purpose to report this. •A.s to the hands, yiey 
were all right. Then, appeased, he subsided on the 
deck itT a sitting posture, hugging with his arms and 
legs the stand of th,f engine-room telegraph—an iron 
casting as thick as a post. When that went, why, he 
expected he would*go too. He gave no more thought* 
to the coolies. 

Captain MacWhirr had made Jukes uiiderstand that 
he wante’cl him to go down below—to see. 

“ What am I to do then^ sir ? " And tjje trembling of 
his whole wet body caused Jukes' voice,to sound*like 
bleating. 

" See first . . . Boss’n . . . says . . . adrift."' 

“That boss’n i» a Confounded fool,” howled Jukes 
shakily. 

The absurdity of tb^ demand made upon him revolted 

E 
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Jukes. He was as unwilling to go as if the moment he 
had left the deck the ship were sure to sink. 

“ I ijmst know . . . can’t leave ...” • 

“ They’ll settle,<t:r.”‘ 

“ Fight . . . boss’n says they fight. ... Why ? 
Can’t have . . . figfiting . . . board ship. . . . Much 

rather* keep you here, . . . case . . . T should . . . 

washed overboard mysejf. . . . Stop it . . . some way. 
You see and tell me . . . through engine-room tube. 
Don’t want you . . . come up here . . . too o/ten. 
Dangerous . . . moving about . . . deck.” 

Jukes, held with his head in chancery, had to listen 
to what seemed horrjble suggestions. 

«- " Don't want . . . you get lost ... so long . . . 

ship isn’t. . . . Rout . . . Good man . . . Ship . . . 

may . . . through tlys . . . all'right yet.” 

All at once Jukes understood he would have to go. 

“ Do you think‘she may? ” he screamed. 

But the wind devoured the reply, out of which Jukes 
heard only the one word, pronounced with great energy 
.“ . . . Always . . .” 

Captain M'acWhiir released Jukes, and bending over 
the boatswain, yelled “ Get back with the mate.” Jukes 
only knew that,the arip was gone ofF his shoulders. He 
was dismissed with his orders—to do what ? He was 
exasperated into letting go hjs hold carelessly, and pn- 
the instant was blown away. It seemed to him that 
nothing could slop him from being blown right over the 
stent. He flung hijnself down hastily, and the boat¬ 
swain, who was following, fell on him. 

“ Don’t you «get up,, yet, sir,’^ q>ried the boatswain. 
“ No hurry ! ” 
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A sea swept over. Jukes undei'stood the boatswain 
to splutter that the bridge ladders were gone. “ I’ll 
lower you down, ^sir, by your he streamed. 

Hfe shoute# also something about the smoke-stack 
being as likdy to go overboard aanot. Jukes thought 
it very possible, and imagined the fires out, the ship 
helpleSs. . . *. The borJtewain by his side kept on 
yeiling. • “What? What is it?’’ Jukes cried dis¬ 
tressfully ; and the other repeated, “ What would my 
old* woman say if she saw me now ? ” 

In tire alleyway, where a lot of water had got in and 
splashed in the dark, the men w<tre still as death, till 
Jukes stumbled against one of^hem and cursed him 
savagely for being in the way. Two «r three voices 
then asked, aager ^td weak, “Any chance for us, 
sir ? ” 

“ What’s the matter with you, fools ? ” he said 
brutally. He felt as thoirgh he could throw himself 
down amongst them a*nd never move any more. But 
they seemed cheej^ed; and in the midfit of obsequious 
warnings, “ Look out! Mind th^t manhole lid, sir,' 
they lowered him into the bunker. The boatsv'ain 
tumbled down after him, and as soon as he had picked 
himself pp he remarked, “ She \^ould ^ay, ‘ Serve you 
right, you old fool, for going to sea.’ ” 

•The boatswain had s6me means, arid made a point 
of alluding to them frequently. His wifi!—a fat wT)man 
I—and two grown-up daughters kept a greengrocer’s 
shop in the East-end of London. * 

In the dark, Jutces, unsteady on his legs, listened to 
a faint thunderous {)atter. A dfcadened*screaming went 
on steadily at his el^w,^as it were; and from above 
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the louder tumult oi' the storm descended upon these 
near sounds. His head swam. To him, too, in that 
bunker;' the .Tuot'on of the ship seemed novel and 
menacing, sapping nis resblution as though he had 
never been afloat before. 

He had half a mind to scramble out again; but the 
remembrance of Captain MaaWhirr’s voice made this 
impossible. His orders were to go and see. What 
was the good of it, he wanted to know. Enraged, he 
told himself he would see—of course. But the boat¬ 
swain, staggering clumsily, warned him to be careful 
how he opened that door; there was a blamed fight 
going on. And Julies, as if in great bodily pain, 
desired irritably to know what the devil they were 
fighting for. 

“ Dollars ! Dollars, sir. All their rotten chests got 
burst open. Blamed money skipping all over the place, 
and they are tumbling after it head over heels—tearing 
and biting like anything. A''r<^gular little hell in 
there.” 

* Jukes convulsively opened the door. The short 
boatswain peered under his arm. 

One of the lamps had gone out, broken perhaps. 
Rancorous, gi/ttural ccries burst out loudly on their 
ears, and a strange panting sound, the vrorking of all 
these straining.ibreasts. A hard blow hit the side of tjie 
shipt water fell above with a stunning shock, and in 
the forefront of the gloom, where the air was reddish 
and thick. Jukes saw a head bang the deck violently, 
two thick calves waving on high* muscular arms twined 
round a naked iDody, acyellow-face^ open-mouthed and 
^ith a set wild stare, look up ancL^lide away. An empty 
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chest clattered turning over ; a man fell head first with 
a jump, as if lifted by a kick; and farther off, indis¬ 
tinct, others streamed like a ^as^-pf rolling stones 
down a baijk, thumping the deck-^ith "^their feet awl 
flourishing their arms wildly, '^'he hatchway ladder 
was loaded with coolies swarming on it like bees on a 
brancU They hung on ^J>e steps in a crawling, stirring 
cluster, Jieating madly with th4ir fists the underside of 
the battened hatch, and the headlong rush of the water 
above was heard in the intervals of their yelling. The 
ship heeled over more, and they began to drop off: 
first one, then two, then all the rest went a\vay together, 
falling straight off with a great Q#y. 

Jukes was confounded. The boatswain, with grijffF 
anxiety, beggi^ him, k' Don’t you go in there, sir.” 

riie whole place seemed to twfet upon itself, jumping 
incessantly the while; and when the ship I'ose to a sea 
Jukes'iancied that all the^e men would be shot upon 
him in a body. ^ Hp backed out, swung the door to, 
and with trembling hands pushed at the bolt. . . . 

As soon as his* mate had gone Captain MaeWhirr^ 
left alone on the bridge, sidled and staggered as far as 
the wheel-house. Its door being hinged forward, he 
had to fight the gale for adniittai\ce, andwhen at last he 
managed to enter, it was with an instantaneous clatter 
and a bang, as though be had been fijiied through the 
wood. He stood within, holding on to.the handip. 

The steering-gear leaked steam, and in the confined 
space the glass of the binnacle made a shiny oval of 
light in a thin wlWte f6g. The wind howled, hummed, 
whistled, with suddeft booming gusts* that rattled the 
doors and shutters, in the vicious patter of sprays. 
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Two coils of lead-lin^ and a small canvas bag hung on 
a long lanyard, swung wide off, and came back clinging 
to the bulkheads. ,^The,gratings underfoot were nearly 
afloat; with every >sweeping blow of a^sea, watpr 
squirted violently through the cracks ah round the 
door, and the man at the helm had flung down his cap, 
his coat, and stood propped a^gainst the g^ar-casing in 
a stripped cotton shirt open on his breast. The litfle 
brass wheel in his hands had the appearance of a bright 
and fragile toy. The cords of his neck stood hard and 
lean, a dark patch lay in the hollow of his throat, and 
his face was still and sunken as in death. 

Captain MacWhirr ^wiped his eyes. The sea that 
had nearly taken him overboard had, to his great 
annoyance, washed his sou’-westcr hat off his bald head. 
The fluffy, fair hair, s* aked and darkened, resembled a 
mean skein of cotton threads festooned round his bare 
skull. His face, glistening^ with sea-water, had been 
made crimson with the wind, with f^lie sting of sprays. 
He looked as though he had come off sweating from 
before a furnace. 

“ You here ? ” he muttered heavily. 

T. he second mate had found his way into the wheel- 
house some tirv.c before. He had fixed himself in a 
corner with his knees up, a fist pressed against each 
temple; and t^jis attitude suggested rage, sorrow, 
resigi^ation, suffender, with a sort of concentrated un¬ 
forgiveness. He said mournfully and defiantly, “Well, 
it’s my watch below now : ain’t it ? ’ 

Th^ steam gear clattered, stopped; clattered again; 
and the helmsman’s eyeballs seemed to project out of a 
hungry face as if the compass card behind the binnacle 
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glass had been meat. God knows how long he had been 
left there to steer, as if forgotten by all his shipmates. 
The bells had not been struck; ^^re had "been no 
reliefs; tho;ship’s routine"* had gone downwind; b-ut 
he was trying to keep her head nprth-north-east. The 
rudder might have been gone for all he knew, the fires 
out, the engines broken»down, the ship ready to roll 
ov 2 r like a corpse. He was ankious not to get muddled 
and lose control of her head, because the compass-card 
swung far both ways, wriggling on the pivot, and 
sometimes seemed to whirl right round. He suffered 
from mental stress. He was horribly afraid, also, of 
the wheelhouse going. Mountwins of water kept on 
tumbling against it. When the ship t,ook one of Ker 
desperate dives the c<=>rners of his lips twitched. 

Captain MacWhirr looked 9^ at the wheeffouse 
clock. Screwed to the bulk-head, it had a white face 
on which the black hands^ppcarcd to stand quite still- 
It was half-past one ia the morning. 

“ Another day,” he muttered to himself. 

The second mate heard him, and lifting his head as 
one grieving amongst ruins, “ You won’t see it break,’* 
he exclaimed. His wrists and his knees could be seen 
to shake violently. " No, by God ! You won’t ...” 

He took his face again between his fists. 

The body of the hel.nsman had moj/ed slightly, but 
his head didn’t budge on his neck,—Hke a ston<? head 
fixed to look one way from a column. During a roll 
that all but took his booted legs from under him, and 
in the very stagger” to save himself. Captain Mac- 
Whirr said austeieiy, “ Don’t you pay any attention 
to what that man says.” And then, with an indefinable 
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change of tone, very grave, he added, “ He isn’t on 
duty.” 

The sailor said pothii-jg. 

The hurricane Caiomed, ’'shaking the httle plac/i, 
which seemed air-tight; and the light of the binnacle 
flickered all the time. 

“ You haven't been relieved,” Captain MacWhirr 
went on, looking down. I want you to stick to the 
helm, though, as long as you can. You’ve got the hang 
of her. Another man coming here might make a mess 
of it. Wouldn’t do. No child’s play. And the hands are 
probably bus 3 ^ with a job down below. . . . Think you 
can?” 

The steering gear leaped into an abrupt short clatter, 
stopped smouldering like an ember; and the still man, 
with a motionless gazo\»burst out, as if all the passion 
in him had gone into his lips: “ By Heavens, sir! I 
can steer for ever if*nobody talks to me.” ' 

“ Oh 1 aye ! All right, . . .” The Captain lifted his 
eyes for the first time to the man, “ . . . Hackett.” 

. And he seemed to dismiss this mattfer from his mind. 
He stooped to the engine-room speaking-tube, blew in, 
and'bent his head. Mr. Rout below answered, and at 
once Captain MacWhirr put his lips to the mouthpiece. 

With the uproar of the gale around him he Applied 
alternately his lips and his ear, and the engineer’s voice 
mountfid to him^ harsh and as if out of the heat of an 
engagement. One of the stokers was disabled, the 
others had given in, the second engineer and the 
donke]|^-man were firing-up. The’’ thin.d engineer was 
standing by the steam-v^lve. Th’c engines were being 
tended by hand. How was it above ? 
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"Bad enough. It mostly rests .with you," said Cap¬ 
tain MacWhirr. Was the mate down there yet ? No ? 
Well, he would be presently, "^o^ Mr. Rout let him 
talk througjh the *speakin^-tube ^^thfough the de<ik 
speaking-tub^, because' he—the jC^aptain—was going 
out again on the bridge directly. There w’as some 
trouble amongst the Cjjinamen. They were fighting, 
it seemed. Couldn't allow fighting anyhow. . . . 

Mr. Rout had gone away, and Captain MacWhirr 
could feel against his ear the pulsation of the engines, 
like thg beat of the ship’s heart. Mr. Rout’s voice 
down there shouted something distantlj^. The ship 
pitched headlong, the pulsatioi^leaped with a hissing 
tumult, and stopped dead. Captain MaeWhirr’s fa«e 
was impassive, and lys eyes were fixed aimlessly on 
the crouching shape of the sewnd mate. Again^ Mr. 
Rout’s voice cried out in the depths, and the pulsating 
beats • recommenced, wi^ slow* strokes — growing 
swifter. 

Mr. Rout had returned to the tube. It don’t matter 
much what they*do,’’ he said hastily; and then, with 
irritation, " She takes these dives as if she never meant 
to come up again.’’ 

"Awful sea,’’ said the Captain^s voices from above. 

"Don't let me drive her under,’’ barked Solomon 
Rout up the pipe. 

" Dark and rain. Can’t see what’s coming,’’ uttered 
the voice. " Must—keep—her—moving—enough to 
steer and chance it,” it went on io state distinctly. 

" I am doing a% mufth as I dare.” 

We are—gettiag^—smashejl up—a good deal up 
here," proceeded the voice mildly. " Doing—fairly 
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well—though. Of course, if the wheelhouse should 

go . . 

Mr. Rdut, bendir-'^ ar attentive ear, muttered peev¬ 
ishly something undeJ" his breath. 

But the deliberate,voice up there became animated 
to ask : “ Jukes turned up yet ? " Then, after a short 
wait, “I wish he would bear a h''.nd. I want hira to be 
done and come up here ih case of anything. JTo look 
after the ship. I am all alone. The second mate’s 
lost. . . .” 

“ What ? ” shouted Mr. Rout into the engine-room, 
taking his head away. Then up the tube he cried, 
'' Gone overboard ? ” ard clapped his ear to. 

Lost his nerve," the voice from above continued 
in a matter-of-fact tone. “ Dam.ied awl^ward circum¬ 
stance." 

Mr. ji^out, listening with bowed neck, opened his eyes 
wide at this. However, he beard something like the 
sounds of a scuffle and broken' e:xclamations coming 
down to him. He strained his hearing; and all the 
time Beale, the third engineer, with his arms uplifted, 
held between the palms of his hands the rim of a little 
black wheel projecting at the side of a big copper pipe. 
He seemed to bfc poising it above his head, as though 
It were a correct attitude in some sort of game. 

To steady hitrself, he pressed his shoulder against 
the w^iite bulkhead, one knee bent, and a sweat-rag 
tucked in his belt hanging on his hip. His smooth 
cheek was begrimed and flushed, and the coal dust on 
his eyelids, like the black pencilling of a make-up, 
enhanced the licjbid brilhance of the whites, giving to 
his youthful face something of a feminine, exotic and 
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fascinating aspect. When the ship pitched he would 
with hasty movements of his hands screw Iiard at the 
little wheel. 

Gone cfazy,” began th£ UaptaTh's voice suddenly #n 
the tube. “ Rushed at me. . . . Ju%t now. Had to knock 
him down. . . . This minute. You heard, Mr. Rout ? ” 

“ I'ke devil! ” muttered Mr. Rout. “ Look out, 
Baale ! ” 

His shout rang out like the blast of a warning 
trumpet, between the iron walls of the engine-room. 
Painted white, they rose high into the dusk of the sky¬ 
light, sloping like a roof; and the whole Ipfty space re¬ 
sembled the interior of a monuni^ent, divided by floors of 
iron grating, with lights flickering at difftrent levels, afld 
a mass of glogm lingering in the middle, within the col¬ 
umnar stir of machinery under tW motionless swelli^ig of 
the cylinders. A loud and wild resonance, made up of all 
the noises of the hurricap^. dwelt in the still warmth of 
the air. There was, iif it the smell of hot metal, of oil, 
and a slight mist of steam. The Ijlows of the sea 
seemed to traverse it in an unringing, stunning shock, 
from side to side. 

Gleams, like pale long flames, trembled upon the 
polish of metal; from the flooring below the enormous 
crank-heads emerged in their turns with a flash of 
brass and steel—going over; while thefc«onnecting-rods, 
big-jointed, like skeleton limbs, seemedito thrust*them 
down and pull them up again with an irresistible pre¬ 
cision. And deep in the half-liglit other rods dodged 
deliberately to amd fro, crossheads nodded, dijes ot 
metal rubbed smot)tl?ly against each‘other, slow and 
gentle, in a commingling of shadows and gleams. 
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Sometimes all tho^e powerful and unerring move 
ments would slow down simultaneously, as if the 
had beeii'the functyjns^^of a living organism, strickei 
suddenly by the blignt of languor; and Mr. Rout’ 
eyes would blaze darker in his long sallow face 
He was fighting this fight in a pair of carpet slippers 
A short shiny jacket barely co^pred his loins, and his 
white wrists protruded far out of the tight sleeves, as 
though the emergency had added to his stature, hac 
lengthened his limbs, augmented his pallor, hollowed 
his eyes. . 

He moved, climbing high up, disappearing low down, 
with a restless, purpose<(ul industry, and when he stood 
still, holding the guard-rail in front of the starting-gear, 
he would keep glancing to the rig^^it at thc,.stcam-gauge, 
at the water-gauge, fix,.d upon the white wall in the 
light of a swaying lamp. The mouths of two speaking- 
tubes gaped stupidly at his q^^ow, and the dial of the 
engine-room telegraph resembled q,clock of large dia¬ 
meter, bearing on its face curt words instead of figures. 
The grouped letters stood out heavily black, around 
the pivot-head of the indicator, emphatically symbolic 
of loud exclamations: Ahead, Astern, Slow, Half, 
Stand by; and-die fat black hand pointed downwards 
to the word Full, which, thus singled out, captured 
the eye as a sh^p cry secures attention. 

Tho wood-ery:ased bulk of the low-pressure cylinder, 
frowning portly from above, emitted a faint wheeze 
at every thrust, and except for that low hiss the engines 
worked their steel limbs headlong- or .slow with a silent, 
determined smoothness., And all this, the white walls, 
the moving steel, the floor plates under Solomon 
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Rout's feet, the floors of iron gra.ting above his head, 
the dusk and the gleams, uprose and sank continuously, 
with one accord, upon the ha,rsl^wash of tljc waves 
against th^ ship's side. *The vraole loftiness of the 
place, booming hollow to the great voice of the wind, 
swayed at the top like a tree, would go over bodily, as if 
bornedown this way and that by the tremendous blasts. 

«^‘Yoij’ve got to hurry up,* shouted Mr. Rout, as 
soon as he saw Jukes appear in the stokehold doorway. 

•Jukes’ glance was wandering and tipsy; his red face 
was puffy, as though he had overslept himself. He 
had had an arduous road, and had travelled over it with 
immense vivacity, tlie agitati^ii of his mind corre¬ 
sponding to the exertions of his body. He had ruslicd 
up out of the, bunker,♦stumbling in the dark alleyway 
amongst a lot of bewildered•Inen who, trod upon, 
asked ''What’s up, sir?” in awed mutters all round 
him down the stokeh^d ladder, missing many iron 
rungs in his hurry,, dawn into a place deep as a well, 
black as Tophet, tipping over back ^and forth like a 
see-saw. The water in the bilges thundered at each 
roll, and lumps of coal skipped to'and fro, from end to 
end, rattling like an avalanche of pebbles on a slope of 
iron. 

Somebody in there moaned with pain, and somebody 
else could be seen crouching over whati^eemed the prone 
body of a dead man ; a lusty voice blasphemeci; and 


the glow under each fire-door was like a pool of flaming 
blood radiating quietly in a velvety blackness. 

A gust of wind stmek upon the nape of Jukes’ neck, 
and next moment be felt it streaming ab«ut his wet ankles. 
The stokehold ventilators hummed : in front of the six 
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Sometimes all tho^e powerful and unerring move¬ 
ments would slow down simultaneously, as if they 
had becK* the functions,of a living organism, stricken* 
suddenly by the bhgnt of languor; and Mr. Rout’s 
eyes would blaze darker in his long sallow face. 
He was fighting this fight in a pair of carpet slippers. 
A short shiny jacket barely covered his loins, and his 
white wrists protruded far out of the tight sleeves, as 
though the emergency had added to his stature, had 
lengthened his limbs, augmented his pallor, hollowed 
his eyes. 

He moved, climbing high up, disappearing low down, 
with a restless, purposc‘'vil industry, and when he stood 
still, holding the guard-rail in front of the starting-gear, 
he would keep glancing to the right at the steam-gauge, 
at tl^e water-gauge, fi:;>.v.d upon the white wall in the 
light of a swaying lamp. The mouths of two speaking- 
tubes gaped stupidly’at his elbow, and the dial of the 
engine-room telegraph resembled a clock of large dia¬ 
meter, bearing oii^its face curt words instead of figures. 
The grouped letters stood out heavi/y black, around 
the pivot-head of the indicator, emphatically symbolic 
of loud exclamations: Ahead, Astern, Slow, Half, 
Stand by ; and die fat black hand pointed downwards 
to the word Full, which, thus singled out, captured 
the eye as a sharp cry secures attention. 

Tht wood-ei^cascd bulk of the low-pressure cylinder, 
frowning portly from above, emitted a faint wheeze 
at every thrust, and except for that low hiss the engines 
worked their steel limbs headlong or flow with a silent, 
determined smoothness. And all\h-s, the whitewalls, 
the moving steel, the floor plates under Solomon 
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Rout’s feet, the floors of iron grq,ting above his head, 
the dusk and the gleams, uprose and sank continuously, 
•with one accord, upon the htyrshjjyash of tJrC waves 
against tha ship’s side. 'The vvl^e loftiness of the 
place, boomiiig hollow to the great voice of the wind, 
swayed at the top like a tree, would go over bodily, as if 
borne«down this way aneJ that by the tremendous blasts. 

^‘Yoij’ve ^ot to hurry up,'- shouted Mr. Rout, as 
soon as he saw Jukes appear in the stokehold doorway. 

•Jukes’ glance was wandering and tipsy; his red face 
was puffy, as though he had overslept himself. He 
had had an arduous road, and had travelled over it with 
immense vivacity, the agitatici'i of his mind corre¬ 
sponding to the exertions of his body. He had rushed 
up out of the bunker,*stumbling in the dark alleyway 
amongst a lot of bewildered••^mcn wlio, trod upon, 
asked “ What’s up, sir ? ” in awed mutters all round 
him down the stokehold ladder, missing many iron 
rungs in his hurry,,down into a place deep as a well, 
black as Tophet, tipping over back and forth like a 
see-saw. The water in the bilges thundered at each 
roll, and lumps of coal skipped to and fro, from end to 
end, rattling like an avalanche of pebbles on a slope of 
iron. 

Somebody in there moaned with pain, and somebody 
else could be seen crouching over what seemed the prone 
body of a dead man ; a lusty voice bhasphemeeV; and 
the glow under each fire-door was like a pool of flaming 
blood radiating quietly in a velvety blackness. 

A gust of wind struck upon the nape of Jukes’ neck, 
and next momenthefelt itstreaming about hiswet ankles. 
The stokehold ventilators hummed: in front of the six 
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fire-doors two wild ^gures, stripped to the waist, stag¬ 
gered and stooped, wrestling with two shovels. 

“ Hailo ! Plen^of fraught now,” yelled the second 
engineer at once, as’^thouglf he ha3 been «11 the tkne 
looking out for Jukes. The donkeyman, ^ dapper little 
chap with a dazzling fair skin and a tiny, gingery 
moustache, worked in a sort o^ mute transport. < They 
were keeping a full hftid of steam, an^ a profoand 
rumbling, as of an empty furniture van trotting over a 
bridge, made a sustained bass to all the other noises* of 
the place. 

“ Blowing^ off all the time,” went on yelling the 
second. With a soun^ as of a hundred scoured sauce¬ 
pans, the orifice of a ventilator spat upon his shoulder 
a sudden gush of salt water, and he voUfyed a stream 
of cyrses upon all thk‘^s on earth including his own 
soul, ripping and raving, and all the time attending to 
his business. Witli a sharp..clash of metal the ardent 
pale glare of the fire opened •uppn ^his bullet head, 
showing his spluttering lips, his insolent face, and with 
anotherclang closed like thewhite-hotwinkof an iron eye. 

“Where’s the blooming ship? Can you tell me? 
blast my eyes ! Underwater—or what? It’s coming 
down here in toens. Ajre the condemned cowls gone to 
Hades ? Hey ? Don’t you know anything—you jolly 
sailor-man you,, . . ?” 

Jukes, after ^ bewildered moment, had been helped 
by a roll to dart through ; and as soon as his eyes took 
in the comparative vastness, peace and brilliance of the 
engine-room, the ship, setting het stei-n heavily in the 
water, sent him charging head do'wn upon Mr. Rout. 

The chief’s arm, long like a tentacle, and straighten- 
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ing as if woiked by a spring, vvent out to meet him, 
and deflected his rush into a spin towards the speaking- 
tubes. At the same time Mr. Rouj^repcated I'ncstly: 
‘‘you’ve gpt to huVry up, Whatev^^t is.” ^ 

Jukes yelled "Are you there, sir?” and listened. 
Nothing. Suddenly the roar of the wind fell straight 
into fys ear,, but prescytly a small voice shoved aside 
th|! shouting hurricane quietly;. 

" You, Julies ?—Well ? ” 

Jukes was ready to talk: it was only time that 
seemed to be wanting. It was easy enough to account 
for everything. He could perfectly imagine Uic coolies 
battened down in tlfe reeking^tv\?een-deck, lying sick 
and scared between the rows of chests. Then onenof 
tliese chests—or per)aaj)s several at *once—breaking 
loose in a roll, knotking out otktrs, sides splitting, lids 
flying open, and all the.se clumsy Cliinamen rising up 
in a ^)ody to save their j^ropeftyT Afterward^ every 
fling of the ship would hurl that tramping, yelling mob 
here and there, from ^de to side, in a whirl of smashed 
wood, torn clothfhg, rolling dollars. A struggle once 
started, they would be unable to stop themselves. 
Nothing could stop them now except main force. * It 
was a disaster. He had seen it, and, that was all he 
could sAy. Some of them must be dead, he believed. 

. The rest would go on fighting. ... 

He sent up his words, tripping over each , 9 ther, 
crowding the narrow tube. They mouifted as if into a 
silence of an enlightened comprehension dwelling alone 
up there with a st,orm. And Jukes wanted to be dis¬ 
missed from the f^ce^ of that odious t,rouble intruding 
on the great need of .the ship. 
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He waited. Before his eyes die engines turned with 
slow labour, that in thr moment of going off int^ a 
mad fling would stop dead at Mr. Rout’s shout, 
“ Look out, Beale!" They paused in an intelligent 
immobility, stilled in mid-stroke, a heavy crank arrested 
on the cant, as if conscious of danger and the passage 
of time. Then, with {] “ Now, then ! ” from the chief, 
a.id the sound of a breath expelled through clenched 
teeth, they would accomplish the interrupted revolution 
and begin another. 

There was the prudent sagacity of wisdom and the 
deliberation of enormous strength in their movements. 
This was their work—this pat’ent coaxing of a dis¬ 
tracted ship over the fury of tne waves and into the 
very eye of the wind. At times Mr. Rout’s chin would 
sink on his breast, and he watched them with knitted 
eyebrows as if lost in thought. 

The voice that kept the hurricane out of Jukes’ ear 
began: “ Take the hands with you . . . anU left off 
unexpectedly. 

“What could I do with them, sir?” 

A harsh, abrupt, imperious clang exploded suddenly. 
The three pairs of eyes flew up to the telegraph dial to^ 
see the hand jump from Full to Stop, as if snatched 
by a devil. And then these thi^ee men in the engine- 
room had the intimate sensation of a check upon the 
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ship, of a strange shrinking, as it she had gathered 
herself for a desperate leap. 

“Stop her!” bellowed M**. Rout4^ 

Nobody—not even Captain MacWhirr, who alone 
on deck had caught sight of a white line of foam 
coming on at such a height that he couldn’t believe his 
eyes—nobody was to kn'ow the steepness of that sea 
and the awfuf depth of the hollow the hurricane had 
scooped out behind the running wall of water. 

It raced to meet the ship, and, with a pause, as of 
girding {he loins, the Nan-Shan lifted her bows and 
leaped. The flames in all the lanfps sank, darkening 
the engine-room. One went out. With a tearing 
crash and a swirling, raving tumult, ton§ of water fell 
upon the deck, as though the s4ip had darted under 
the foot of a cataract. 

J.)£)v^n there they looked at each otlicr, stunnedf 
“ Swept from end to fjnd^by God I ” bawled Jukes. 
She dipped into the hollow straight down, as if going 
over the edge of tiie world. The engiiie-room toppled 
forward menacingly, like the inside *of a tovver nodding 
in an earthquake. An awful racket, of iron things fall¬ 
ing, came from the stokehold. She .hung on this 
appalling, slant long enough for Beale to drop on his 
hands and knees and begin to crawl as if he Incant to 
fly on all fours out of the engine-room, and for,Mr. 
Rout to turn his h<5ad slowly, rigid, cavet’hous, with the 
fewer jaw dropping. Jukes had shut his eyes, and his 
face in a moment became hopelessly blank and gentle, 
like the face of a blind ^nan. ‘ 

At last she rose slowly, staggering, as if she had to 
lift a mountain with her bows. 

K 
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Mr. Rout shut his mouth ; Jukes blinked; and little 
Beale stood up hastily. 

“Another one like this, and that’s the last of her,” 
/:ricd the chief. ' 

He and Jukes looked at each other, and the same 
thought came into their heads. The Captain ! Every¬ 
thing must have been swept j^way. Steering gpar gone 
—ship like a log. All,over directly. 

“ Rush ! ” ejaculated Mr. Rout thickly, glaring with 
enlarged, '.doubtful eyes at Jukes, who answered him 
by an irresolute glance. 

The clan^ of the telegraph gong soothed them in¬ 
stantly. The blaclc 4and dropped in a flash from Stop 
to Full. 

“Now then, Beale ! ” cried Sir. Rout. 

The steam hissed 'ow. The piston-rods slid in and 
out. Jukes put his ear to the tube. The voice was 
ready for him. It said : “ Pick up all the money. Tl(-ar 
a hand now. I’ll want you up here.” And that was all. 

“ Sir? ” called up Jukes. Ihere was no answer. 

He staggered away like a defeated man from the field 
of battle. He had got, in some way or other, a cut 
above his left eyebrow—a cut to the bone. He was not 
aware of it im the least: quantities of the China Sea, 
large enough to break his neck for him, had ‘^one over 
his head, had,.cleaned, washed, and salted that wound. 
It did not bleed, but only gaped red; and this gash 
over the eye, his dishevelled hair, the disorder of his 
clothes, gave him the aspect of a man worsted in a fight 
with fists. 

“ Got to pick up the dollars.*' He appealed to Mr. 
Rout, smiling pitifully at random. 
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“ What’s that ? " asked Mr. R6ut wildly. Pick up 
. . . ? I don’t care. . . .” Then* quivering in every 
muscle, but with an exaggeration of paternal tcfie, “Go 
away now, Jbr God’s sake.* Yo*u dWc people ’ll drive 
me silly. There’s that second mate been going for the 
old man. Don’t you know ? Ydu fellows are going 
wrong^for wapt of something to do. . . .” 

^t these words Jukes discovered in himself the 
beginniifgs oT anger. Want of something to do—in- 
dee.d. . . . Full of hot scoin against the chief, he 
turned to go the way he had come. In the stoke¬ 
hold the plump donkeyman toiled with his shovel 
mutely, as if his toifgue had beefl cut o'ut; but the 
second was carrying on like a noisy, undaunted manii|p, 
wiio had preserved hi!ys*kill in the art of stoking under 
a marine boiler. 

“Hallo, you wandering officer! Hey! Can’t*you 
-g gt- -s o me of your slush-slingerts t(? wind up a "few of 
them ashes ? I am getting choked with them here. 
Curse it! Hallo ! ?Iey ! Remember the articles : 
Saihrs and firemBn to assist each otiiir. Hey I D'ye 
hear ? ’’ 

Jukes was climbing out frantically, and the other, 
lifting up his face after him, howlqd, “ Can't you 
speak ?• What are you poking about here for ? What's 
. your game, anyhow ? ” 

A frenzy possessed Jukes. By the tTme he was back 
amongst the men in the darkness of tHe alleyway, he 
felt ready to wring all their necks at the slightest sign 
of hanging back.. The very thought of it exasperated 
him. He couldn’t ha/ig back. They shouldn’t. 

The impetuosity with which* he came amongst them 
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carried them along.,. They had already been excited 
and startled at all his comings and goings—by the 
fierceness and r^e 'dity of his movements ; and more 
felt than seen in his rushes, he appeared formidable— 
busied with matters.of life and death tha^ brooked no 
delay. At his first word he heard them drop into the 
bunker one after another •obediently,' w'ith heavy 
thumps. t 

They were not clear as to what would have to be 
done. “ What is it ? What is it ? ” they were asking 
each other. The boatswain tried to explain; the 
sounds of a. great scuffle surprised them: and the 
mighty shocks, revQit)erating awfully in the black 
blinker, kept them in mind of their danger. When tlie 
boatswain threw open the door ii seemed that an eddy 
of the hurricane, stealing through the iron sides of 
the sljip, had set all these bodies whirling like dust; 
there came to them a confu-'^ed uproar, a tempestuous 
tumult, a fierce mutter, gusts of,screams dying away, 
and the tramping of feet mingling with the blows of the 
sea. 

For a moment they glared amazed, blocking the 
doorway. Jukes pushed through them brutally. He 
said nothing, mid simply darted in. Another lot of 
coolies 00 the ladder, struggling suicidally to break 
through the baKened hatch to’a swamped deck, fell off 
as be'iore, and ,he disappeared under them like a man 
overtaken by a landslide. , 

The boatswain yelled excitedly : “ Come along. Get 
the ipfite out. He’ll be trampled 'o death. Come on.” 

They charged in, stamping on breasts, on fingers, on 
faces, catching their feet in heaps of clothing, kicking 
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broken wood ; but before they could get hold of him 
Jukes emerged waist deep in a multitude of clawing 
hands. In the instant he had b^cn^st to vie\4, all the 
buttons of h4s jacket had g<?ne, its bfck had got split u}» 
to the collar,Jiis waistcoat had been torn open. The 
central struggling mass of Chinamen went over to the 
roll, d.-y'k, indistinct, helpless, with a wild gleam of 
ma»iy eyes in^the dim light of yie lamps. 

“Leave me alone—damn you. 1 am all right,” 
scroeched Jukes. “Drive them forward. Watch your 
chance vrhen she pitches. Forward with ’em. Drive 
them against the bulkhead. Jam ’em up.” ^ 

The rush of the sailors into^fhc seething ’tween- 
deck was like a splash of cold water jnto a boilir.'g 
cauldron. Tl^e commotion sank for <a moment. 

The bulk of Chinamen were !l>ckcd in such a com¬ 
pact scrimmage that, linking their arms and aided by 
"airaiipailing dive of the shi^, thc*seamen sent it forward 
in one great shove, lik^ a solid block. Behind their 
backs small clusters and loose bodies tumbled from 
side to side. 

The boatswain performed prodigious feats of strength. 
With his long arms open, and each great paw clutching 
at a stanchion, he stopped the rush of seven entwined 
Chinamen rolling like a boulder. His joints cracked ; 
he said, “ Ha ! ” and theyjlcw apart. Bijt the carpenter 
showed the greater intelligence. Without sayisg a 
^word to anybody he went back into the alleyway, 
to fetch several coils of cargo gear.he had seen there— 
chain and rope. With these life-lines were rigged. 

- There was really, no resistance. The struggle, ^low- 
ever it began, had tusned into a scramble of blind panic. 
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If the coolies had started up after their scattered dollars 
they we^e by that time fighting only for their footing. 
They took each her* by J^he thrj)at merely to save 
themselves from being hurled about. Wlioever got a 
hold anywhere would kick at the others who caught 
at his legs and hung on, till a roll sent them flying 
together across the deck. * ’ 

The coming of the w’.iite devils was a.terr 9 r. Had 
they come to kill ? The individuals torn out of the 
ruck became very limp in the seamen’s hands ; sdme, 
dragged aside by the heels, were passive, like dead 
bodies, with'open, fixed eyes. Here and there a coolie 
would fall on his IChecs as if begging for mercy; 
several, whon> the excess of, fear made unruly, were 
hit with hard fists between the eyes, and cowered ; 

O'* 

wliZe those who were hurt submitted to rough handling, 
blinking rapidly withogt a plaint. Faces streamed with 
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blood ; there were raw pHces on the shaven heads, 
scratches, bruises, torn wounds, gashes. The broken 
porcelain out of the chests was mostly responsible for 
Ihe latter. Here apd there a Chinaman, wild-eyed, with 
hi,s tail unplaited, nursed a bleeding sole. 

They had been ranged closely, after having been 
shaken into submission, cuffed a little to allay excite¬ 
ment, addressed in gruff words of encouragement that 
sounded like f'Tomises of eVIl. They sat on the deck 
in gfi'astly, drooping rows, and at the end the carpenter, 
with two hands to help him, moved busily from placet 
to place, setting taut and hitching the life-lines. The 
boatswain, with one leg and one arm embracing a 
stanchion, struggled with a lamp pressed to his breast, 
tr,ving to get a light, and growlingf all the time like an 
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industrious gorilla. The figures^ of seamen stooped 
repeatedly, with the movements of gleaners, and every¬ 
thing was being ^flung into .the^unker: ilothing, 
smashed u^Dod, broken ^liina, ana the dollars toQ, 
gathered up^in men’s jackets. Now and then a sailor 
would stagger towards tlie doorway with his arms full 
of rubi)ish; «nd dolorous, slanting eyes followed his 
movements. 

With every roll of the ship the long rows of sitting 
Celestials would sway forward brokenly, and her head¬ 
long diyes knocked together the line of shaven polls 
from end to end. When the wash of waher rolling on 
tlic deck died away lor a momejit, it seemed to Jukes, 
yet quivering from his exertions, that in his n'.«d 
struggle dowp there I'fc had overcome the wind some¬ 
how : that a silence had fallen i^)on the ship, a silence 
in which the sea struck thunderously at her sides. 

everything had been cleared* out of the 'tween-deck 
—all the wreckage, as'*the men said. They stood erect 
and tottering above the level of hejds and drooping 
shoulders. Here and there a coolie .sobbed for his 
brcatli. Where the high light fell* Jukes could see the 
salient ribs of one, the yellow, wistful face of anoth’er; 
bowed necks; or would meet a dull stare directed at 
his face. He was amazed that there had been no 
corpses; but the lot of them seemed .if their last gasp, 
and they appeared to him more pitiful than if thty had 
been all dead. 

Suddenly one of the coolies began to speak. The 
light came and -<ivcnt on his lean, straining face ; he 
threw his head up like a bpying hound. From the 
bunker came the sounds of knocking and the tinkle^of 
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some dollars rolling loose; he stretched out his arm^ 
his mouth yawned black, and the incomprehensible 
guttural hooting sounds, that did not seem to belong to 
a human languag,^^ pcactra^ted Juhics with a strange 
emotion as if a brute had tried to be eloquent. 

Two moi'c started mouthing what seemed to Jukes 
fierce denunciations ; the others stirred with grunts and 
growls. Jukes ordered the hands out of the eween- 
dccks hurriedly. lie lef- last himself, baoking.through 
the door, while the grunts rose to a loud murmur and 
hands were extended after him as after a malefactor. 
The boatswain shot the bolt, and remarked imeasily, 

" Seems as i^" the wdqd had tlropj^ed, sir.” 

The seamen were ghal to get back into the allcywa}'. 
Secretly each o/ them thought,.that at the last moment 
he could rush out on clock—and that was a comfort. 
Thc’c is something liorribly repugnant in the idea of 
being drowned uiul/;r a deck. Now they had donc^yyitji 
the Chinamen, they again heG^mc conscious of tlic ship’s 
position. j. 

Jukes oil coming out of the allcycyay found himself 
up to the ncfk in Jhe noisy water. I le gained the 
bridge, and discovered he could detect obscure shapes 
as if his sight had become prcternaturally acute. He 
.saw faint outlines. riicy recalled not the familiar 
aspect of 1.hc but something remembered— 

an old dismaiulcd steamer he had seen years ago 
rotting on a migibank. She recalled that wreck. 

There was no wind, not a breath, except the faint ' 
currents created by the lurches of the ship. The 
smoke tossed out of the funnel was settling down upon 
her deck. He breathed it as he passed forward. He 
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felt the deliberate throb of the en^jines, and heflrd small 
sounds that seemed to have surviVed the great uproar: 
the knocking of broken fittings, the rapid tuii'ihling of 
some piece, of wreVkage 0*11 the b,^ge. 1 Ic perceived 
dinily the squat shajic of his captain holding on to a 
tvristed bj idgc-rail, motionless and swa^'ing as if rooted 

to the planks. The uncxpcctcfl stillness of the air 

• • # 

o^prcspccl Jukes. 

“ We'havt? done it, sir,” he’gasped. 

"Thought you would,” said Captain MaeWhirr. 

" Did you ? ” murmured Jukes to himself. 

"Wind fell all at once,” went on the Captain. 

Jukes burst out " If 3’ou thflik it was an easy 
job-” 

r>ut his captain, clinging to the rail,* paid no atten¬ 
tion. " Acedrding to the book# the worst is not over 
yet.” 

“If most of them hadn’t betn half dead wiili sea¬ 
sickness and fright, nc^f one of us would have come out 
ol that 'twc<.n-dcck altve,” said Julies 

"Had to do* what's fair by them,” mumbled 
Mac\\hii'i' stolidly'. “You d<ui't*fiud everything in 
book.s.” 

"Wlyq I believe thej'would have tisen on us if 1 
hadn't •ordered the hands out of that pretty cpiick,” 

Continued Jukes with warmth. 

• _ 

After the whisper of their should, their ordinary 
tones, .so distinct, rang out vciy' loud to their ears in 
the amazing stillness of the air. It seemed to them 
thev were talkiii" in a dark and echoing vault. 

Ihrough a jagged aperture in the dome of clouds the 
light of a few stars fell upon 'the black sea, rising and 
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falling confusedly. ^Sometimes the head of a watery 
cone would topple on board and mingle with the rolling 
flurry of foam on die swamped deck; and the Nai^- 
Shan wallowed heavily at the bottom of a circular 
cistern of clouds. This ring of dense vapours, gyrating 
madly round the calm of the centre, encompassed the 
ship like a motionless and unbroken wall of an 
aspect inconceivably sinister. Within, the sea, as- if 
agitated by an internal commotion, leaped in peaked 
mounds that jostled each other, slapping heavily against 
her sides; and a low moaning sound, the infinite plaint 
of the storm's fury, came from beyond the limits of the 
menacing calm. Cap*^ain MacWliirr remained silent, 
aAd Jukes’ ready ear caught suddenly the faint, long- 
drawn roar of some immense*"wave rushing unseen 
und'^r that thick blackness, which made the appalling 
boundary of his vision. 

“Of course," he started resentfully, “they thdU^iT 
we had caught at the chance to plunder them. Of 
course ! You said—pick up the money. Easier said 
than done. They couldn’t tell what was in our heads. 
We came in, smash—right into the middle of them. 
Had to do it by a rush.’’ 

“As long as'.'t’s done ...,’’ mumbled the Captain, 
W'ithout attempting to look at Jukes. “ Hacl to do 
what’s fair.” 

“ We shall find yet there's the devil to pay when 
this is over," said Jukes, feeling very sore. “ Let 
them only recover a bit, and you’ll see. They will fly 
at our throats, sir. Don’t forget, sir, she isn’t a British 
ship now. These brutes know it well, too. The 
damn’d Siamese flag." 
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“ We are on board, all the saiiic/’ remarked Captain 
MaeWhirr. 

' “The tirouble’s.not ov^er y«t/’^isisted Jokes pro¬ 
phetically, 'reeling and catching on. “ She’s a wreck}^’ 
he added faintly. 

“ The trouble’s not over yet,’’ assented Captain 
MaeWhirr, half aloud. •. . . “ Look out for her a 

n?muter” 

“Are you going off the deck, sir?” asked Jukes 
hufricdly, as if the storm were sure to pounce upon 
him as*soon as he had been left alone with the ship. 

He watched her, battered and solitjry,lab»uringhcavily 
in a wild scene of mountainous»black waters lit by the 
gleams of distant worlds^. Siie moved s]owly, brcathftig 
into the stili core of the hurricane the excess of her 
strength in a white cloud of%team—and the licep- 
toned vibration of the escape was like the jdefiant 
trumpeting of a living cr'iature of the .sea impatient for 
the renewal of the cfyitest. It ceased suddenly. The 
still air moaned.^ Above Jukes’ hcacka few stars shone 
into the pit of black vapours. The inky edge of the 
cloud-disc frowned upon the ship under the patch of 
glittering sky. The stars loo seemed to look at her 
intently, as if for the last time, and tlffc cluster of their 
splendour sat like a diadem on a lowering brow. 

Captain MaeWhirr had gone into •the chart-room. 
There was no light there; but he could Jecl the disorder 
of that place where he used to live tidil}'. His armchair 
was upset. The books had tumtilcd out on the floor: 
he scrunched a'piece of glass under his boo^. He 
groped for the rrfatches, and found a box on a shelf 
with a deep ledge. * He struck one, and puckering^the 
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corners of his eyes, held out the little flame towards 
the barometer whose glittering top of glass and metals 
nodded at him conJ,’nuously. ' 

, It stood very low—incredibly low, so low that Captain 
MaeWhirr grunted. The match went out, and hurriedly 
he extracted another, with thick, stiff fingers. 

Again a little flame flared up^before the nodding glass 
and metal of the top. His eyes looked at it, nqjrow-d 
with attention, as if expecting an imperceptible sign. 
With his grave face he resembled a booted and mis¬ 
shapen pagan burning incense before the oracle of a 
Joss. There was no mistake. It was the lowest 
reading he had ever sqijn in his life. 

jCaptain MaeWhirr emitted a low whistle. He forgot 
himself till the flame diminished ho a blue spark, burnt 
his fingers and vanishes. Perhaps something had gone 
wrong with the thing ! 

There was an aneroid glas^ screwed above the couch. 
He turned that way, struck another match, and dis¬ 
covered the whiteT^ice of the other instrument looking 
at him from the bulkhead, meaningly” not to be gain¬ 
said, as though the wisdom of men were made unerring 
by the indifference of matter. There was no room for 
doubt now. Cs-ptain MaeWhirr pshawed at it, and 
threw the match down. ' 

The worst wa*? to come, then—and if the books were 
right this worst would be very bad. The experience of 
the last six hours had enlarged his conception of what 
heavy weather could^ be like. “ It’ll be terrific," he 
pronounced mentally. He had not consciously looked 
at anything by the light of the matches except at the 
barometer; and yet somehow he had seen that his 
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water-bottle and the two tumblers had been :^ung out 
of their stand. It seemed to give him a more intimate 
kiiowledge\of the ^ossing the jhif^ad gone •through. 
“ I wouldnl; have believed it,” he thought. And ki« 
table had been cleared too; his rulers, his pencils, the 
inkstand—all the things that had their safe appointed 
places-«-they‘were gone,^s if a mischievous hand had 
’plticked thepj out one by om^ and flung them on the 
wet floor. The hurricane had broken in upon the 
orderly arrangements of his privacy. This had never 
happened before, and the feeling of dismay reached the 
very seat of his composure. An<^ the vyorst was to 
come yet! He was glad the trouble in the ’tween- 
deck had been discovered in time. If the ship had to fo 
after all, they, at least, she wouldn’t be going to the 
bottom with a lot of people in *icr figliting tcetli,and 
claw. That would have been odious. And in that 
feeling there was a humane intention and a vague sense 
of the fitness of things? 

These instantaneous thoughts w(ire yet in their 
essence heavy an3 slow, partaking of tlic nature of the 
man. He extended his hand to put back the matchbox 
in its corner of the shelf. There were always matches 
there—by his order. The steward had*his instructions 
impressed upon him lon^ before. “A box . . . just 
'.there, see ? Not so very full . . . wihere 1 can put 
my hand on it, steward. Might want a light in a Iwirry. 

,Can’t tell on board ship what you might want in a 
hurry. Mind, now.” 

And of course ^n his side he would be careful to put 
it back in its place.scrupulousl^. He did so no\^, but 
before he removed his hand it occurred to him that 
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)erhaps'he would never have occasion to use that box 
my more. The vividness of the thought checked him> 
and for an infinitesimal fraction of a second his fingers 
closed again on tht'Bmall object as tliough xt had been 
the symbol of all these little habits that chain us to the 
weary round of life. He released it at last, and letting 
himself fall on the settee, listened for the first sounds 

C 

of returning wind. , 

Not yet. He heard only the wash of water, the 
heavy splashes, the dull shocks of the confused seas 
boarding his ship from all sides. She would never 
have a chance to clear her decks. 

But the quietude of the air was startlingly tense and 
unsafe, like a slender hair holding a sword suspended 
over his head. By this awfid -pause the storm pene¬ 
trated the defences of the man and unsealed his lips. 
He spoke out in the solitude and the pitch darkness of 
the cJbin, as if addre’ssing another being awakened 
within his breast. 

“ I shouldn’t like to lose her,” he said half aloud. 

He sat unseen, apart from the sea, from his ship, 
isolated, as if withdrawn from the very current of his 
own existence, where such freaks as talking to himself 
surely had no place. His palms reposed on his knees, 
he bowed his short neck and puffed heavily, surrender¬ 
ing to a strange sensation of weariness he was not 
enlightened enough to recognise for the fatigue of 
mental stress. ' 

From where he sat he could reach the door of a 
washstand locker. There should hpve been a towel 
there. There was. Good. . . . He took it out, wiped 
his face, and afterwards went on rubbing his wet head. 
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He towelled himself with energy*in the dark, 3nd then 
remained motionless with the towel on his knees. A 
moment pissed, of a stillness so p^found thajt no one 
could have guessed therS was a flnan sitting in thqj; 
cabin. Then a murmur arose. 

“She may come out of it yet.” 

Wh^n Captain MacW^irr came out on deck, which 
c did bruscjucly, as though he had suddenly become 
conscious of having stayed away too long, the calm 
had lasted already more than liftecn minutes—long 
cnougl\ to make itself intolerable even to his imagina¬ 
tion. jukes, motionless on the forepart of the bridge, 
began to speak at ohce. His voice, blank and forced 
as though he were talking through hard-set teeAh, 
seemed to flow away*on all sides into the darkness, 
deepening again upon the sea. 

“ I had the wheel relieved. Hackett began to sing 
out that he was done. He’s fyin^ in there al<?ngside 
the steering gear wi>!i a face like death. At first I 
couldn’t get anybody*to crawl out and relieve the poor 
devil. That bo^s’en’s worse than no good, 1 always 
said. Thought I would have hifd to go myself and 
haul out one of them by the neck.” 

“ Ah, well,” muttered the Captain. «He stood watch¬ 
ful by'Jukes’ side. 

“ The second mate’s in there too, Ijolding his head. 
Is he hurt, sir ? 

“ No—crazy,” said Captain MacWhft r, curtly. 

“ Looks as if he had a tumble,^though.” 

“ I had to give him a push,” explained the Captain. 

Jukes gave an impatient si^h. 

” It will come very sudden,” said Captain MaeWhirr, 
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“ and from over thpre, I fancy. God only knows, 
though. These books are only good to middle your 
head and make yod. iumpy. ,^It will'be bad, ^and there’s 
f.R'end. If we only can steam her round in time' to 
meet it ...” 

A minute passed. Some of the stars winked rapidly 
and vanished. ' 

“You left them pretty safe?” began the,Captain 
abruptly, as though the silence were unbearable. 

“ Are you thinking of the coolies, sir? I rigged life¬ 
lines all ways across that ’tween-deck.” 

” Did you,? Good idea, Mr. Jukes.” 

” I didn’t . . . think you cared to . . . know,” said 
JCkes—the lurching of the slpp cut his speech as 
though somebody had been jerking him 'around while 
he talked—“how I got on with . . . that infernal 
job. We did it. ^ And it may not matter in the 
end.” * 

“ Had to do what’s fair, foy. all—they are only 
Chinamen. Give them the same chai?,ce with ourselves 
— -hang it all. She, isn’t lost yet. Bad enough to be 

shut up below in a gale-” 

That’s what I thought when you gave me the job, 
sir,” interjected jukes moodily. „ 

“-without being battered to pieces,” pursued 

Captain MaeWhirr with rising vehemence. “ Couldn’t 
let th'at go on in my ship, if I knew she hadn’t five 
minutes to live. Couldn’t bear it, Mr. Jukes.” 

A hollow echoing noise, like that of a shout rolling 
in a rocky chasm, approached the ship and went away 
again. The last star, blurred, enlarged, as if returning 
to the fiery mist of its beginning, struggled with the 
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colossal depth of blackness hangiijgover the ship—and 
went out. 

“ Now it ! ” .iHUttere^ Captait^^acWhiri*. “ Mr. 
Jukes.’’ 

“ Here, sir.” 

The two men were growing indistinct to each 
other. 

We musUtrust her to go through it and come out 
on the other side. That’s plain and straight. There's 
no i*oom for Captain Wilson’s storm-strategy here.” 

“No, -sir.” 

“ She will be smothered and swe^t agaii> for hours,” 
mumbled the Captain. “There’* not much left by this 
time above deck for the^sea to take away—unless you 
or me.” 

“ Both, sir,” whispered Jukes breathlessly. 

“You are always meeting trouble^ half way, Ji^kes,” 
Captain MacWhirr remonstrated quaintly. “Though 
it’s a fact that the secqpd mate is no good. D’ye hear, 
Mr. Jukes? You^would be left alone<f . . .” 

Captain MacWhirr interrupted l^imself, and Jukes; 
glancing on all sides, remained silent. 

“ Don’t you be put out by anything,” the Captain con¬ 
tinued, mumbling rather fast. “ Keep* her facing it. 
They may say what they like, but the heaviest seas run 
with the wind. Facing it—always facing it—that’s the^ 
way to get through. You are a young sjilor. Fa?e it. 
•That’s enough for any man. Keep a cool head.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jukes, with a flirtter of the heart. 

In the next few seconds the Captain spoke to the 
engine-room and got an answer. 

For some reason Jifkes experienced an access of coij- 

G 
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fidence, a sensation +hat came from outside like a warm 
breath, and made nim feel equal to every demand. The 
distant muttering'^jf the darkness stole irj/(o his ears. 
He noted it unmoved, out of that sudden belief in 
himself, as a man safe in a shirt of mail would watch 
a point. 

The ship laboured without intermission amo.agst the 
black hills of water, paying with this hand tun]bling1;he 
price of her life. She rumbled in her depths, shaking 
a white plummet of steam into the night, and Jukes’ 
thought skimmed like a bird through the engine-room, 
where Mr. Rout—good man—was ready. When the 
rumbling ceased it reemed to him that there was a 
pause of every sound, a dead ,pause in which Captain 
MacWhirr’s voice rang out startingly. v * 

' What’s that ? A puff of wind ? ”—it spoke much 
louder than Jukes had ever heard it before—“On the » 
bow. That’s right.. She may come out of it yet.” 

The mutter of the winds drew near apace. In the 
forefront could be distinguished a di;pwsy waking plaint 
passing on, and far off the growth of a multiple 
damour, marching and expanding. There was the 
throb as of many drums in it, a vicious rushing note, 
and like the chant of a tramping multitude. 

Jukes,, could no longer see his captain distinctly. 
The darkness' was absolutely piling itself upon the 
ship. At mo.«t he made out movements, a hint of elbows 
spread out, of a head thrown up. o 

Captain MacWhfI r was trying to do up the top button 
of his oilskin coat with unwonted haste. The hurri¬ 
cane, with its power tc madden the seas, to sink ships, 
to uproot trees, to overturn strohg walls and dash the 
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very birds of the air to the gr/jund, had found this 
taciturn man in its path, and, d(/ng its utmost, had 
managed^o wring out a, few.wojfs, Befofe the re- 
n*wed wrath of winds swooped on his ship, Captaift 
MacWhirr was moved to declare,.in a tone of vexation, 
as it were': “ I wouldn't like to lose her.” 

He»was scared that annoyance. 
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On a bright sunshiny day, vvith the breeze cTiasing 
her smoke far ahead, the iNan-Shnn came into Fu-chau. 
tier arrival was at once noticed on shore, and the sea¬ 
men in harbour said : “ Look I Look at tliat stcan’icr. 
What’s that ? Siamese—isn’t she ? Just look at her! ” 
She scemdd, indeed, to have been used as a running 
target for the secondary batteries of a cruiser. A hail 
of minor shells'could not have given her upper works a 
more broken, torn, and, devastated aspect. and she had 
about her the worn, weary air of ships coming from the 
far ends of the world—and indeed with truth, for in her 
short passage she had beeiVvery far; sighting, verily, 
even the coast of tlie Great Beyond, whence no ship 
ever returns to give up her crew to the dust of the 
earth. She was inrrusted and grey with salt to the 
trucks of her masts and to the top of her funnel; as 
though (as some facetious seaman said) “ the crowd on 
board had fished her out somewhere from the bottom 
of tlie sea«and brought her in here for salvage,” And 
further, excited by the felicity of his own wit, he 
offered to givetfive pounds for lier—she stands.” 

Before she had been quite an hour at rest, a meagre* 
little man, with a red-tipped nose and a face cast in an 
angry mould, landed from a sampan on the quay of the 
Foreign Concession, and incontinently turned to shake 
hw fist at her. 
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A tall individuVl, with legs mubh too thin for^a rotund 
stomach, and with watery eyes, Arollcd up and re¬ 
marked, “Must lefljher— eli ? ,QniJk work.”# 

lie wore a soiled suit of blue Imiincl with a pair o 
dirty cricketing shoes; a din^y grey moustache 
drooped fr<^i his lip, and da^dight cgukl be seen in two 
places^betwccn the rim ayd the crown of his hat. 
■■•“Hallo! ^vhat arc you doing here?” asked the 
ex-seeond-matc of the Nan-.'Shan, shaking hands 
hurjiedly. 

“ Stajiding by for a job—chance worth taking—got a 
quiet hint,” explained the man with the broken hat, in 
jerky, apathetic wheexes. 

The second shook his list again at the Nan-SJtn^t. 

• • • 

“1 here’s a fellow there that ain’t fit to ha\’c the com¬ 
mand of a scow,” he declaiccl, quivering with jjas^ion, 
while the other looked about listlessly. 

“ Is there ? ” 

But he caught sight ftn the qua^' of a heavy seaman’s 
chest, paintetl brown under a Iringe^l sailcloth cover, 
and lashed with *ncw manila line, lie eyed it with 
awakened interest. 

“ I would talk and raise trouble if it wasn’t for that 
damned Siamese flag. Nobody to go«to—or I would 
make it hot for him. The fraud ! Told his chief 
engineer—that’s another fraud for you*-I had lost my 
nerve. The greatest lot of ignorant fools that •ever 
^sailed the seas. No ! You can’t think * . 

“ Got your money all right ? inquired his seedy 
acquaintance suddenly. 

“ Yes. Paid me, off on board,” raged the second 
mate. “ ‘ Get your breakfast on shore,’ says he.” 
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"Mean skunk!” commented the (all man vaguely, 
and passed his tong je on his lips. " What about having 
a drink of some son. ? ” 

' " He struck me,” liissed the second mate. 

“ No I Struck ! You don’t say ? ” The man in blue 
began to bustle about sympathetically. “ Can’t possibly 
talk here. I want to know all about it. Struck—eh ? 
Let’s get a fellow to carry your chest. I know a quit^' 
place where they have some bottled beer. . . .’' 

Mr, Jukes, who had been scanning the shore throi'gh 
a pair of glasses, informed the chief engineeT' after¬ 
wards that ".our late second mate hasn’t been long in 
finding a friend. A chap looking uncommonly like a 
bt/mmer. I saw them walk avyay together from the 
quay.” 

L'e hammering and banging of the needful repairs 
did not disturb Captain MaeWhirr. The steward 

, d -v i 

tound in the letter he wrote, in a tidy chart-room, 
passages of such absorbing interest that twice he was 
nearly caught in the act. But Mrs. MaeWhirr, in the 
drawing-room of the forty-pound house, stifled a yawn 
—perhaps out of self-respect—for she was alone. 

She reclined in a plush-bottomed and gilt hammock- 
chair near a tiled fircidace, with Japanese fans on the 
mantel and a glow of coals in the grate. Lifting her hands, 
she glanced wearily here and there into the many pages, 
it wlis not her fault they were so prosy, so completely 
uninteresting—from " My darling wife” at the begin¬ 
ning, to "Your lo;ing husband” at the end. She 
couldn’t be really expected toundersiand all these ship 
affairs. She was glad, of course, tc hear from him, but 
she had never asked herself why, precisely. 
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. . They a.^ called typhoons . . . The mate did 
not seem to like\it . . . Not in* t^oks . . . Couldn’t 
think of letting it ro on. ...” 

The paper rustled sh’rply.* ••r . . . .tV calm that 
laSted over twenty minutes,” she read perfunctorily; 
and the next words her thouglitless eyes caught, on 
the top of cTiother page, were : “ se'e you and the chil- 
■ di'en again. . . Slie fiad a movement of impatience. 
He wf*s always thinking ol» coming home. He had 
never had such a good salary before. What was the~ 
matter now I 

It did not occur to her to turn back overleaf to look. • 
She would have foiled it rccordeu'there'that between 
4 and 6 a.m. on December 2 5ttr, Captain MaeWhirr jjid 
actually think tliat iV's ship could nbt jjossibly live 
another hou'r in such a sea, ai*d that he would never 
sec his wife and children again. Nobotly was toTenow 
this (his letters got mislaid so*quic4vly)—nobod> what¬ 
ever but the steward,.who had been greatly impressed 
by that disclosure. "So much so, that he tried to give 
the cook some idea of the “ narrow squeak we all had ” 
by saying solemnly, “ The old m»n himself had a dam’ 
poor opinion of our chance.” 

“How do you know?” asked cojitcmptuously the 
cook, an old soldier, “ He hasn’t told you, maybe ? ” 

“Well, he did give me a hint tq_ that^clfect,” the 
steward brazened it out. 

“Get along with you! He will b«e coming to tell 
/He next,” jeered the old cook over his shoulder. 

Mrs. MacWhjrr glanced farther, on the alert. “. . . 
Do what’s fair. . . . Miserable objects. . . . Only three, 
with a broken leg each, add one . . . Thought had 
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better keep the matter quiet . . . h^e to have done 
the fair thing. ^ 

She le^ fall her Hinds. No : ther^ was nothing more 
^bout coming homr.-. Must have been merely express¬ 
ing a pious wish. Mrs. MacWhirr's mind was set'at 
ease, and a black m'arble clock, priced by the local 
jeweller at ^3 i 8 s. 6d., had a discreet steaitny tick. 

The door flew open, and a girl in the long-legged^ 
short-frocked period of Existence, flung into the room. 
A lot of colourless, rather lanky hair was scattered 
over her shoulders. Seeing her mother, she stood still, 

t 

and directed her pale prying eyes upon the letter. 

“From father,” n'urmured Mrs.-MaeWhirr. “What 
ha^ye you done with your ribbon ? 

The girl put her hands up to' her head and pouted. 

“ He's well,” continued Mrs. MaeWhirr languidly. 
“At least I think so. He never says.’’ She had a 
little Hugh. The girl’s face expressed a wandering 
indifference, and Mrs. MaeWhirr surveyed her with 
fond pride. 

“ Go and get your hat,” she said after a while. “I 
am going out to do'some shopping. There is a sale 
at Linom’s.” 

“Oh, how jolly,!” uttered the child impressively, in 
unexpectedly grave vibrating tones, and bounded out 
of the room. 

t* 

'.It ^ afternooJi, with a grey sky and dry 
sidewalks. Outside the draper's Mrs. MaeWhirr 
smiled upon a woman in a black mantle of generous “ 
proportions, armoured in jet and crowped with flowers 
blooming falsely above a bilious matronly countenance. 
They broke into a swift little babble of greetings and 
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exclamations bo^>i together, very mirried, as if the 
street were ready wo yawn open atm swallow all that 
pleasure before it c^uld be expresst^ 

Behind them the high gtass doore were kept on the, 
swing. People couldn’t pass, men stood aside waiting 
patiently, and Lydia was absorbe<3 in poking the end 
of her garasN between the stone flags. Mrs. MacWhirr 
ta’ked rapidly. 

“ Thaifk you very much. I-ft:’s not coming Iiome yet. 
Of course it’s very sad to have him away, but it’s such 
a comfort to know he keeps so well.” Mrs. MacWhirr 
drew breath. “The climate there agrees with him,” 
she added beamingly,*as if poor MtfcWhirr liad been 
away touring in China for the sake of his health. 

. Neither was the chiet* engineer coming home yet. 
Mr. Rout knew too well the valui of a good billet. ^ 

“ Solomon says wonders will never cease,” cried 
Mrs. Rout joyously at the old'ladf in her armchair 
by the fire. Mr. Routfe mother moved slightly, her 
withered hands lying i?t black half-mittens on her lap. 

The eyes of the'tengineer’s wife fairly danced on thq 
paper. “That captain of the ship'he is in—a rather 
simple man, you remember, mother ?—has done some¬ 
thing rather clever, Solomon says.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said the old woman meekly, sitting 
with bowed silvery head, and that air gf in\?ard still¬ 
ness characteristic of very old people who seem losi in^ 
watching the last flickers of life. “ I think*! remember.” 

* Solomon Rout,‘01d Sol, Father Sgl,The Chief," Rout, 
good man ”—Mr. Rout, the condescending and paternal 
friend of youth, had been the baby of her many children 
—all dead by this time. And* she remembered him 
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best as a boy of^teil —long before went away to 
serve his apprenliceship in some/great engineering 
works iij the Nonh. She had sejn so little of hjm 
siqce, she had gone througli so many years, that she 
had now to retrace her steps very far back to recognise 
him plainly in the mist of time. Sometimes it seemed 
that her daughter-in-law was talking of --^"ome ^strange 
man. 

Mrs. Rout junior was’disappointed. “ iriif. Il’m.” 
She turned the page. “ How provoking! He doesn’t 
say what it is. Says I couldn’t understand how much 
there was in it. Fancy ! What could it be so very 
clever? Wliat a'‘wretchcd man*not to tell us!” 

* She read on without further remark soberly, and at 
last sat looking into the fire.* *The chief wrote just a, 
wofd or two of the typhoon ; but something had moved 
him to express an increased longing for the companion¬ 
ship** of the jollj^ woiiian.^ “ If it hadn’t been that 
mother must be looked after,* I would send you your 
passage-money to-day. You coifld set up a small house 
/iut here. I would have a chance to‘’see you sometimes 
then. We are not growing younger. ...” 

“ He’s well, mother,” sighed Mrs. Rout, rousing, 
herself. 

“ He always was a strong healthy boy,” said the old 
woman i^lacid^. 

2ut Mr. Jukes’ account was really animated and 
very full. His friend in the Western Ocean trade 
imparted it freely tp the other officers of his liner. “A 
chap I know writes to me about an .extraordinary affair 
tha* happened on board his ship in that typhoon—you 
know—that we read of in the papers two months ago. 
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It'*s the funniest ttVng ! Just see •forfyourself what he 
says. I’ll show yoV his letter.” 

There were phn\ses in it calcumied to give the 

impression of light-hearted, indomitable resolution. 

Jukes had written them in good faith, for he felt thus 

when he wrote. He described with lurid efl'cct the 
• ' * 
scenes pi the- tween-deck^ “ ... It struck me in a 

fla^li that tho^e confounded Chinamen couldn’t tell we 

weren’t desperate kind of rubbers. ’Tisn’t good to 

part.thc Chinaman from his money if he is the stronger 

party. yVe need have been desperate indeed to go 

thieving in such weather, but what could tli^ese beggars 

know of us ? So, without thinking of it twice, I got 

the hands away in a jilfy. Our work was done - that 

the old man^had set his' heart on. We cleared out 

without staying to inquire how*thcy felt. 1 am qpn- 

vinced that if they bad not been so unmercifully sliakcn, 

and afraid—each individual^one'of tlTcm to stamf up, 

we would have been, torn to pieces. Oli ! It was 

pretty complete, 1 can tell you; and,you may run to 

and Iro across the Pond to the end of time before yon 

find yourself w'itli such a job on your hands.” 

After this he alluded professionally to the damage 
done to the ship, and went on thus : • 

” It was when the weather quieted down that the 
situation became confoundedly delicate. *It wasn’t 
made any better by us having been lately transferred 
the Siamese flag; though the skipper edn’t sec that it 
makes any difference—' as long as we are on board ’- 
he says. There *are feelings that this man simply 
hasn’t got—and there’s an end of it. You might just 
as well try to make a bedpost* understand. But apart 
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from this it is a\i irlfernally lonely ^tate for a ship to 
be going about the China seas witfj no proper consuls, 
not evep a gunb/^t of her own ar^where, nor a body 
to^o to in case of some trouble. 

My notion was to keep these Johnnies under hatches 

ft 

for another fifteen hours or so; as w'e weren t much 
farther than that from Fu-ch^u. We would find there, 
most likely, some sort of a man-of-war, and once under 
her guns wc were safe enough ; for surely anj^ skipper 
of a man-of-war—English, French or Dutch—wpuld 
see white men through as far as row on boajd goes. 
We could get rid of them and their money afterwards by 
delivering them to their Mandarin or Taotai, or whatever 
they call these chaps in goggles you see being carried 
about in sedan-chairs through their stinking streets. 

“ The old man wouldn’t sec it somehow. He wanted 
to keep the matter quiet. He got that notion into his 
head',' and a steam winulass couldn’t drag it out of him. 
He wanted as little fuss made as possible, for the sake 
of the ship’s nanre and for the sake of the owners—‘ for 
the sake of all concerned,’ says he, looking at me very 
hard. It made me angry hot. Of course you couldn’t 
keep a thing like that quiet; but the chests had been . 
secured in the usual manner and were safe enough 
for any earthly gale, while this had been an alto¬ 
gether fiendishi business I couldn’t give you even an 
Wea of. 

“ Meantime,'! could hardly keep on my feet. None 
of us had a spell of any sort for nearly thirty hours, 
and there the old man sat rubbing his chin, rubbing the 
top of his head, and so bothered h,e didn’t even think 
of pulling his long boots off. 
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“‘I hope, sir,’ I,‘youw^’wbe letting them 

out on deck befor<^ we make ready for them in some 
shape or other.’ Not, mind you; th|A I felt very san- 
guinye about controlling these beggars if they meant -to 
take charge. A trouble with a cargo of Chinamen is 
no child’s play. I was dam’ tired too. ‘ I wish,’ said 
I, ‘^ou‘would let us thr»w the whole lot of these 
dollars down Ito them and leave them to fight it out 
amongst themselves, while we get a rest.’ 

“ ‘Now you talk wild. Jukes,’ says he, looking up in 
his slow way that makes you ache all over, somehow. 

‘ We must plan out something that W( 2 uld he fair to all 
parties.’ 

“ I had no end of worl# on hand, as yoi^may imagine,* 
^o I set the hands going, and thjn I thought I would 
turn in a bit. I hadn’t been asleep in my bunk Jen 
minutes when in rushes the steward and begins to pull 
at my leg. 

“ ‘ For God’s sake, {dr. Jukes, come out! Come on 
deck quick, sir. C^, do come out ! ’ 

“The fellow scared all the sense out of me. I didn’t 
know what had happened : another hurricane—or what. 
Could hear no wind. 

“ ‘ The Captain’s letting them out. Oh, he is letting 
them out! Jump on deck, sir, and save us. The chief 
engineer has just run below for his revolver.’ 

“ That’s what I understood the fool to say. 

•ver. Father Rout swears he went in there only to get a 
clean pocket-handkerchief. Anyhoiv, I made one jump 
into my trousers and flew on deck aft. There was 
certainly a good deal of noise g^ing on forward of'the^ 
bridge. Four of the hands with the boss’en were at 
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work abaft. I dlssed up to them some of the rifles all 
the ships on the ^hina coast carry in the cabin, and led 
them on the br^>»e.- On- the wa!y I ran against Old 
Sol, looking startled and sucking at an unlighted cigar. 

“ ' Come along,' 1 shouted to him. 

“ We charged, the seven of us, up to the chart-room. 
All was over. There stood the old man with* his sea- 
boots still drawn up to the hips and in'shirt-sleeves— 
got warm thinking it out, I suppose. Bun-hin’s dandy 
clerk at his elbow, as dirty as a sweep, was still green 
in the face. I could see directly I was in -for some¬ 
thing. 

“ ‘ What the devif are these monkey tricks, Mr. 
‘Jukes ? ’ asks the old man, as angry as ever he could 
be. I tell you frankly it made me lose my tongue. 

‘ Fbr God’s sake, Mr. Jukes,’ says he, 'do take away 
these rifles from the men. Somebody's sure to get hurt 
before long if you don’t- Damme, if this ship isn’t 
worse than Bedlam ! Look sharp now. I want you 
up here to help me and Bun-hin’s Chinaman to count 
'that money. You wouldn’t mind lending a hand too, 
Mr. Rout, now you are here. The more of us the 
better. 

“ He had settled it all in his mind while I was having 
a snooze. Had we been an English ship, or only going 
to land our ctirgo of coolies in an English port, like 
Hong-Kong, for instance, there w’ould have been no 
end of inquiries and bother, claims for damages and 
soon. But these Chinamen know their officials better 
than we do. 

“ The hatches had been taken off already, and they 
were all on deck after a night and a day down below. 
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It made you feel queer to see so inaiw gaunt, wild faces 
together. The beggars stared abou£ at the sky, at the 
sea, at the ship, as though ithey hacjpxpected Vhe whole 
thing to have been blown to pieces. And no wonder I 
They had had a doing that would Ijave shaken the soul 
out of a white man. But then they say a Chinaman 
has no'soul. He has, tI*ough, something about him 
that is deuce-i tough. There was a fellow (amongst 
others of the badly hurt) who*had had his eye all but 
knocked out. It stood out of his head the size of half 
a hen’s egg. This would have laid out a white man on 
his back for a month: and yet theje was that chap 
elbowing here and there in the* crowd and talking to 
the others as if nothing had been the piatter. They 
made a great,hubbub amongst tjiemselves, and when¬ 
ever the old man showed his bald head on the forcflde 
of the bridge, thc 3 ' would all leave oJT jawing and look 
at him from below. 

“ It seems that aftfr he had done his thinking he 
made that Bun-hm’s fellow go dowi?* and explain to 
them the only way they could get ^their money baelf. 
He told me afterwards that, all the coolies having 
worked in the same place and for the same length of 
time, he reckoned he would be doing fhe fair thing by 
them as near as possible if he shared all thg cash we 
had picked up equally among the lot.* You couldn’t 
tell one man’s dollars from another’s, he said, and if y^ 
#sked each man^ how much money he brought on 
board he was afraid they would‘lie, and he would 
find himself a lon*g way short. I think he was right 
there. As to giving up the money to any Chinese 
official he could scare up in Fu-t:hau, he said he might 
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just as well put lot in his own pocket at once for ali 
the good it wouldto them. I suppose they thought 
so too. '• 

*^‘We finished the distribution before dark. It,was 
rather a sight: the.sea running high, the ship a wreck 
to look at, these Chinamen staggering up on the bridge 
one by one for their share, a'.id the old man still booted, 
and in his shirt-sleeves, busy paying out at the chart- 
room door, perspiring like anything, and now and then 
coming down sharp on myself or Father Rout about 
one thing or another not quite to his mind. ' He took 
the share of tho.se who were disabled himself to them 
on the No. 2 hatch. There were three dollars left over, 
and these went to the three ^riost damaged coolies, one 
to each. We turned-to afterwards, and shovelled ou't 
on' deck heaps of wet rags, all sorts of fragments of 
things without ^hape, and that you couldn’t give a 
name to, and let them :.ettle the ownership them¬ 
selves. 

“This certainly is coming as near as can be to 
keeping the thing quiet for the benefit of all concerned. 
What’s your opinion, you pampered mail-boat swell ? 
The old chief says that this was plainly the only thing 
that could be cfone. The skipper remarked to me the 
other day, ‘ There are things you find nothing about in 
books.’ I thiAk that he got out of it very well for such 
a slupid man.” 
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Kennedy is a country doctor, ^nd lives in Colebrook, 
on the shores of Eastbay. The high ground rising 
abruptly behind the red roofs of the little town crowds 
the quaint High Street against the wall wlijich defends 
it from the sea. Beyond the sea;wall there curves for 
miles in a vast and reguVir sweep the barren beach of 
cringle, with ^le village of ISrenzett standing out darkly 
across the water, a spire in a clump of trees; and ?*ill 
further out the perpendicular column of a lighthouse, 
looking in the distance no,bigger tlian a lead-peifcil, 
marks the vanishing-ppint of the land. The country 
at the back of Brenzett is low and flat; but the bay 
is fairly well sheltered from tb.e seas, and occasionally 
a big ship, windbound or through 'stress of weather, 
makes use of the anchoring ground a mile and a half 
due north from you as you stand at* the back door 
of the “ Ship Inn ” in Brenzett. A dilapidated wind¬ 
mill near by lifting its shattered arms»from a mound 
no loftier than a rubbish-heap, and a Martello to..':;f 
gquatting at the water’s edge half a*mile to the 
south of the Coastguard cottages,* are familiar to the 
dippers of small* craft. These are the official sea¬ 
marks for the patch ,of trustworthy bottom represented 
on the Admiralty charts by an| irregular oval of dots 
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enclosing several ftgures six, with a tiny anchor en¬ 
graved among them, and the legend “ mud and shells ” 
over all; 

The brow of the upland overtops the square tower 
of the Colebrook Church. The slope is green and 
looped by a white road. Ascending along this road, 
you open a valley broad and shallow, a wide green 
trough of pastures and hedges merging inland into a 
vista of purple tints ana flowing lines closing the view. 

In this valley down to Brenzctt and Colebrook and 
up to Darnford, the market town fourteen miles away, 
lies the practice of my friend Kennedy. He had begun 
life as surgeon in the Navy, and afterwards had been 
the companion of a famous traveller, in the da^'s when 
there were continent"- with unexplored ’nteriors. His 
papers on the fauna and flora made him known to 
scientific societies. And now he had come to a country 
practice—from choice. The penetrating power of his 
mind, acting like a corrosive f uid, had destroyed his 
ambition, I fancy. His intelligence is of a scientific 
order, of an investigating habit, and of that unappeas¬ 
able curiosity which believes that there is a particle of 
a general truth in every mystery. 

A good many years ago now, on my return from 
abroad, be invited me to stay with him. I came readily 
enough, and as he could not neglect his patients .to 
Keep me company, he took me on his rounds—thirty 
miles or so of an afternoon, sometinies. I waited for 
him on the roads J the horse reached after the leafy 
twigs, and, sitting high in the dogcart, I could hear 
Kennedy’s laugh through the haT-open door of some 
cottage. He had a big, hearty laugh that would have 
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fitted a man twice his size, a brisft rifanHer, a bronzed 
face, and a pair of grey, profoundly attentive eyes. 
He had the talent of makinj pecfd^alk to hiyi freely, 
and an inexhaustible patience in listening to their 
tales. 

One day, as we trotted out of a Jarge village into 
a shady* bit of road, I saji/ on our left hand a low, 
black cottage, wvitli diamond panes in the windows, a 
creeper on the end wall, a roef of shingle, and some 
roses climbing on the rickety trellis-work of the tiny 
porch. Kennedy pulled up to a walk. A woman, in 
full sunlight, was throwing a dripping.,bla»ket over a 
line stretched between’two old,apple-trees. And as 
the bobtailed, long-neck«d chestnut, trying to get hi5 
licad, jerked ^he left hand, covered by a thick dogskin 
glove, the doctor raised his voice over the hedge: “ Hoys 
your child, Amy ? ” 

I had the time to see hej* dufl face, red, not witff-» 
mantling blush, but as^f her flat cheeks had been vigor¬ 
ously slapped, and to take in the squat figure, the scanty, 
dusty brown hair efrawn into a tight knot at the back of 
the head. She looked quite young. With a distinct 
catch in her breath, her voice sounded low and timid. 

“ He’s well, thank you.” 

We trotted again. “A young patient of^ours,” I 
said ; and the doctor, flicking the chestnut absently, 
muttered, “Her husband used to be.” • ’» 

“ She seems a dull creature,” I remark<?d listlessly. 

“ Precisely,” said Kennedy. “She is very passive. 
It’s enough to look’at the red hands hanging at the end 
of those short arm^ at those slow, prominent bri^n 
eyes, to know the inertness of her mind—an inert- 
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ness that one woul^ think made it everlastingly safe 
from all the surprises of imagination. And yet which 
of us is safe ? Atl^ ny rate, such as you see her, she 
had' enough imagination to fall in love. She’s the 
daughter of one Isaac Foster, who from a small farmer 
has sunk into a shepherd; the beginning of his mis¬ 
fortunes dating from his runaway marriage with ^the 
cook of his widowed father—a well-to-Hlo, apoplectic 
grazier, who passionately struck his name off his will, 
and had been heard to utter threats against his life. 
But this old affair, scandalous enough to serve as a 
motive for a- Gr'.:/^k tragedy, arose from the similarity 
of their characters. >There are other tragedies, less 
scandalous and of a subtler poignancy, arising from 
irreconcilable differences and from thati fear of the 
Incomprehensible that hangs over all our heads—over 
all our heads. . . 

The tired chestnut dropped into a walk; and the rim 
of the sun, all red in a speckless vky, touched familiarly 
the smooth top- of a ploughed rise near the road 

as I had seen it times innumerable touch the distant 

* 

horizon of the sea. The uniform brownness of the 
harrowed field glowed with a rosy tinge, as though 
the powdered 'clods had sweated out in minute 
pearls ofur blood the toil of uncounted ploughmen. 
From the edgctof a copse a waggon with two horses 
was rolling gently along the ridge. Raised above 
our heads up'bn the sky-line, it loomed up against 
the red sun, triumphantly big, enormous, like a chariot 
of giants drawn by two slow-stepping*steeds of legendary 
proportions. And the clumsy figure of the man plodding 
at the head of the leading horse projected itself on the 
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background of the Infinite with a»heI’oic uncouthness. 
The end of his carter’s whip quivered high up in the 
blue. Kennedy discoursed* 

“She’s the eldest of a large family. At the age^of 
fifteen they put her out to service at the New Barns 
Farm. I attended Mrs. Smith, the tenant’s wife, and saw 
that girl there for the first ^ime. Mrs. Smith, a genteel 
person with aaliarp nose, made her put on a black dress 
every afternoon. I don’t know what induced me to 
notice her at all. There are faces that call your atten¬ 
tion by a.curious want of definiteness in their whole 
aspect, as, walking in a mist, you pee^' at^tentively at 
a vague shape which, after all, yiay be nothing more 
curious or strange than a^signpost. The only peculiarity 
Fperceived in Jier was a slight hcsijjation in her utterance, 
a sort of preliminary stammer which passes away wi*li 
the first word. When sharply spoken to, she was apt 
to lose her head at once; but Jier Ifeart was of the kind.-«4» 
She had never been Jieard to express a dislike for a 
single human being, and she was tender to every living 
creature. She was devoted to Mrs. Smith, to Mv. 
Smith, to their dogs, cats, canaries*; and as to Mrs. 
Smith’s grey parrot, its peculiarities exercised upon her 
a positive fascination. Nevertheless, "when that out¬ 
landish bird, attacked by the cat, shrieked for help in 
human accents, she ran out into the yand stopping her 
ears, and did not prevent the crime. For Mrs. Smith 
Jhis was another evidence of her stup/»dity; on the 
other hand, her want of charm, in view of Smith’s well- 
known frivolousne^s, was a great recom.mendation. Her 
short-sighted eyes ^vould swim with pity for a f^gor 
mouse in a trap, and she had Keen seen once by some 
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boys on her knees itt the wet grass helping a toad in 
difficulties. If it’s Irue, as some German fellow has 
said, that without ^ hosphor.is there is no thought, it.is' 
stil} more true that there is no kindness of heart with¬ 
out a certain amount of imagination. She had some. 
She had even more than is necessary to understand 
suffering and to be moved by pity. She fell jn love 
under circumstances that leave no roon;. for doubt in 
the matter; for you need imagination to form'‘a notion 
' of beauty at all, and still more to discover your ideal in 
an unfamiliar shape. 

" How this antitude came to her, what it did feed 
upon, is an inscrutable mystery. She was born in 
the village, and had never l'"cn further away from 
it than Colebrook or ^perhaps Darnford^ She lived 
fo.-. four years with the Smiths. New Barns is an 
isolated farmhouse a mile away from the road, and she 
v’"-' content to look day afjer day at the same fields, 
hollows, rises; at the trees ancl d,ie hedgerows ; at the 
faces of "the four .men about the farm, always the same 
—T-day after day, month after month, year after year. 
She never showed *a desire for conversation, and, as it 
seemed to me, she did i\pt know how to smite. Some- . 
times of a fine Sunday afternoon she would put on her 
best dress, a pair of stout boots, a large grey hat 
trimmed with a black feather (I’ve seen her in that 
fkicry), seize an absurdly slender parasol, climb over 
two stiles, tranVp over three fields and along two hundred 
yards of road—never further. There stood Foster’s 
cottage. She would help her mothet to give their tea 
to ^e younger children, wash up tlje crockery, kiss the 
little ones, and go back^o the farm. That was all. All 
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the rest, all the change, all the relaxation. She never 
seemed to wish for anything more! And then slie fell 
in*love. She fell in love silently, (^tinately—perhaps 
helplessly. It came slowly, but when it came it worjied 
like a powerful spell; it was love as the Ancients 
understood it: an irresistible and J'atcful impulse— 
a possession ! Yes, it wt\^ in her to become haunted 
and possessed by a face, by a presence, fatally, as 
though sfie had been a pagan worshipper of form under 
a joyous sky—and to be awakened at last from that 
mysterioijs forgetfulness of self, from that enchantment, 
from that transport, by a (ear resembling thp unaccount¬ 
able terror of a brute. 

With the sun hanging low on its ^western limif, 
^e expanse gf the grass-lands Q-amed in the counter¬ 
scarps of the rising ground took on a gorgeous s.fld 
sombre aspect. A sense of penetrating sadness, like 
that inspired by a grave ^traiil of music, disengUj^-’d 
itself from the silcnc^ of' the fields. The men we met 
walked past, slow, unsmiling, with d'swncast «yes, as 
if the melanchoty of an over-burdened earth had 
weighted their feet, bowed their shoulders, borne down 
their glances. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor to my remark, “ one would 
think the earth is under a curse, since of all her 
children these that cling to her the closest arc uncouth 
in body and as leaden of gait as if their very hearts 
^were loaded with chains. But here on this same road 
you might have seen amongst these heavy men a 
being lithe, supple* and long-limbed, straight like a pine, 
with something striving upwards in his appearance 
as though the heart within him had been buoyant. 
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Perhaps it was only the force of the contrast, but when 
he was passing one ol these villagers here, the soles of 
his feet did not se^ai me* to touch the dust of the 
road,- He vaulted over the stiles, paced these slopes 
with a long elastic ^ stride that made him noticeable 
at a great distance, and had lustrous black eyes. He 
was so different from the mankind around that, with 
his freedom of movement, his soft—a Kttle startled, 
glance, his olive comploxion and graceful ’bearing, 
his humanity suggested to me the nature of a wood¬ 
land creature. He came from there.” 

. The doctor ppinted with his whip, and from the 
summit of the descent sieen over’the rolling tops of the 
trbes in a park by the side tof the road, appeared 
the level sea far below, us, like the floor o^an immense* 
edifrce inlaid with bands of dark ripple, with still 
trails of glitter, ending in a belt of glassy water at 
tkvS'ioot of the sky. Tile ligjlit blurr of smoke, from an 
invisible steamer, faded on the great clearness of the 
horizon Hke the <nist of a breath on a mirror; and, 
inshore, the white sails of a coaster, with the appearance 
of disentangling themselves slowly from under the 
branches, floated clear o£ the foliage of the trees. 

“ Shipwrccked*'in the bay ? ” I said. 

“ Yes; ,he was a castaway. A poor emigrant 
from Central Burope bound to America and washed 
a^ore here in a storm. And for him, who knew 
nothing of thd earth, England was an undiscovered, 
country. It was some time before he learned its 
name; and for all I know he might have expected 
to find wild beasts or wild men )iere, when, crawl¬ 
ing in the dark over the sea-wall, he rolled dowii 
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the other side into a dyke, where it was another 
miracle he didn’t get drowned. ' But he struggled 
instinctively like an animal"* under ^het, and this blind 
struggle threw him out into a field. He must have 
been, indeed, of a tougher fibre .than he looked to 
withstand without expiring such buffe,tings, the violence 
of h^s exertions, and so much fear. Later on, in his 
broken Englisii that resembled curiously the speech of 
a young child, he told me him^iclf that he put his trust 
in God, believing he was no longer in this world. And 
truly—he. would add—how was he to know ? He 
fought his way against the rain and.»the, gale on all 
fours, and crawled at last amor^ some sheep huddled 
close under the lee of A hedge. They/an off in all¬ 
directions, bleating in the darkness, and he welcomed 
the first familiar sound he heard on these shores. ' It 
must have been two in the morning Uien. And this is 
all we know of the manner of his landing, thou‘g‘1% 
he did not arrive una^itended by any means. Only his 
grisly company did not begin to come* ashore till much 
later in the day. ...” ^ 

The doctor gathered the reins, clicked his tongue; 
we trotted down the hill. -.Then turning, almost 
directly, a sharp corner into the High Street, we 
rattled over the stones and were home. 

Late in the evening Kennedy, breaking a spell 
of -moodiness that had come over him, returned to the 
^tory. Smoking his pipe, he paced the Idng room from 
end to end. A reading-lamp concentrated all its light 
upon the papers on his desk ; and, sitting by the open 
window, I saw, afte^" the windless, scorching day,...the 
frigid splendour of a hazy sea lying motionless under^ 
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the moon. Not a whisper, not a splash, not a stir 
of the shingle, not a footstep, not a sigh came up from 
the earth below—( tpver a sign of life but the scent 
of cjimbing jasmine: and Kennedy’s voice, speaking 
behind me, passed through the wide casement, to 
vanish outside in a chill and sumptuous stillness, 

“ . . . . The relations of ^ghipwrecks in the,, olden 
time tell us of much suffering. Often 4he castaways 
were only saved from drowning to die miseraoly from 
starvation on a barren coast; others suffered violent 
death or else slavery, passing through years of precarious 
existence with people to whom their strangeness was 
an object of suspicion, .dislike or fear. We read about 
these things, and they are very pitiful. It is indeed hard 
upon a man to find Ijjmself a lost stranger, helpless,^ 
incomprehensible, and of a mysterious origin, in some 
obscure corner of the earth. Yet amongst all the 
ad rCnturers shipwrecked iri all the wild parts of the 
world, there is not one, it seems ta me, that ever had to 
suffer a fate so simply tragic as the man I am speaking 
ofj the most innocent of adventurers cast out by the 
sea in the bight of this bay, almost within sight from 
this very window. 

“ He did not know the name of his ship. Indeed, 
in the coprse of time we discovered he did not even 
know that ships'had names—‘like Christian people’; 
and when, one day, from the top of the Talfourd Hill, 
he beheld the* sea lying open to his view, his eyes 
roamed afar, -lost in an air of wild surprise, as though 
he had never seen such a sight before. And probably 
he had not. As far as I could make out, he had been 
hustled together with many others on board an emigrant- 
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ship lying at the mouth of the Elbe; too bewildered to take 
note of his surroundings, too weary to see anything, too 
anxious to care. They were*drivan ^low into the ’tween- 
deck and battened down from the very start. It was a 
low timber dwelling—he would say—with wooden beams 
overhead, like the houses in his couqtry, but you went 
int(j it'down a ladder. Jt was very large, very cold, 
damp and soiftbre, with places in the manner of wooden 
boxes where people had to sltAjp one above another, and 
it kept on rocking all ways at once all the time. He 1 
crept into one of these boxes and lay down there in 
the clothes in which he had left his 1-tf>m« many days 
before, keeping his bundle and his stick by his side. 
People groaned, children* cried, water dropped, the lights 
went out, the,walls of the place r^-eaked, and everything 
was being shaken so that in one’s little box one dai‘?d 
not lift one's head. He had lost t^uch with his only 
companion (a young rnan^from tfte same valley, he saiu)^ 
and all the time a gremt noise of wind went on outside 
and heavy blows fell—boom ! boom I An awful sickness 
overcame him, even to the point of making him neglect 
his prayers. Besides, one could not tell whether it was 
morning or evening. It seemed always to be night in 
that place. * 

“ Before that he had been travelling a Jong, long 
time on the iron track. He looked out*of the window, 
which had a wonderfully clear glass in it, and the trees, 
the houses, the fields, and the long road# seemed to fly 
round and round about him till his head swam. He 
gave me to understand that he had on his passage 
beheld uncounted n^ultitudes of people—whole nat'ons 
—all dressed in such clothes as the rich wear. Once; 
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he was made to get out of the carriage, and slept 
through a night on a bench in a house of bricks with 
his bundle under bead; and once for many hours 
he had to sit on a floor of flat stones dozing, with his 
knees up and with his bundle between his feet. There 
was a roof over him, which seemed made of glass, and 
was so high that the tallest ^pountain-pine he b^id ever 
seen would have had room to grow under it. Steam- 
machines rolled in at &ae end and out at the other. 
People swarmed more than you can see on a feast-day 
round the miraculous Holy Image in the yard of the 
Carmelite Comjent down in the plains where, before 
he left his home, he .drove his mother in a wooden 
cart •.—a piou.s old woman . who wanted to offer 
prayers and make a ,yow for his safety. He could 
not give me an idea of how large and lofty and full of 
noise and smoke and gloom, and clang of iron, the 
■place was, but some one had told him it was called 
Berlin. Then they rang a bel\; and another steam- 
machine came in, and again he was taken on and on 
through a land that wearied his eyes by its flatness 
without a single bit of a hill to be seen anywhere. 
One more night he spent shut up in a building 
like a good stable with a litter of straw on the floor, 
guarding ,his bundle amongst a lot of men, of whom 
not one could ’understand a single word he said. In 
the morning they were all led down to the stony shores 
of an extremely broad muddy river, flowing not between 
hills but between houses that seemed immense. There 
was a steam-machine that went on ihe water, and they 
all stood upon it packed tight, only now there were 
with them many women and children who made much 
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noise. A cold rain fell, the wind* blew in his face ; he 
was wet through, and his teeth ch&ttered. He and the 
yeung man from the same Valley tolc each other by the 
hand. , 

“ They thought they were being taken to America 
straight away, but suddenly the steam-machine bumped 
agamsb the side of a thi^g like a great house on the 
water. The "vvalls were smooth and black, and there 
uprose, growing from the roof as it were, bare trees in 
the shape of crosses, extremely high. That’s how it 
appeared, to him then, for he had never seen a ship 
before. This was the ship that was going to,swim all the 
way to America. Voices shouted, everything swayed ; 
there was a ladder dipping up and down. He went ifp 
®n his hancis and knees* in ijiortal fear of falling 
into the water below, which made a great splashing. 
He got separated from his companion, and when he 
descended into the bottom of that ship his htari 
seemed to melt suddenly within him. 

“ It was then also, as he told me, tkat he lost contact 
for good and alf with one of those three men who 
the summer before had been going about through 
all the little towns in the foothills of his country. 
They would arrive on market-days driving in a 
peasant’s cart, and would set up an office, in an inn 
or some other Jew’s house. There we;*c three of them, 
of whom one with a long beard looked venerable ; and 
they had red cloth collars round their Jecks and gold 
lace on their sleeves like Government officials. They 
sat proudly behin*d a long table ; and in the next room> 
so that the commoij people shouldn’t hear, they kept a 
cunning telegraph machine, through which they coul^ 
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talk to the Emperor of America. The fathers hung about 
the door, but the y6ung men of the mountains would 
crowd up to the ta(vle .asking many questions, for there' 
was work to be got all the year round at three dollars 
a day in America, ajid no militaiy service to do. 

“ But the American Kaiser would not take everybody. 
Oh no! He himself had a^great difficulty in»getting 
accepted, and the venerable man in uniform ha'd to 
go out of the room several times to work*" the tele¬ 
graph on his behalf. The American Kaiser engaged 
him at last at three dollars, he being young and 
strong. Howej^er, many able young men backed out, 
afraid of the great distance ; besides, those only who 
fiad some mopey could be taken. There were some 
who sold their huts apd them land because it cost a lot 
of money to get to America ; but then, once there, you 
had three dollars a day, and* if you were clever you 
•could find places wherfi true gold could be picked up on 
the ground. His father’s housei was getting over full. 
Two of his brothers were married and had children. 
He promised to send money home from America by 
post twice a year. His father sold an old cow, a pair 
of piebald mountain ponies of his own raising, and a, 
cleared plot of fAir pasture land on the sunny slope of 
a pine-cla,cl pass to a Jew inn-keeper, in order to fvay the 
people of the ship that took men to America to get rich 
in a short time. 

He must ?iave been a real adventurer at heart, for 
how many of the greatest enterprises in the conquest 
of the earth had for their beginning just such a 
bargaining away of the paternal cpw for the mirage or 
;true gold far away ! 1 have been telling you more or 
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less in my own words what I learned fragmentarily in 
the course of two or three ytars, dun ?g which I seldom 
missed an opportunity of a friendly cfiat with him. {le 
told me this story of h^ adventure with many flashes 
of white teeth and lively glances of black eyes, at first 
in a sort of anxious baby-talk, then, as he acquired the 
language, with, great fluency, but always with that 
singing, sc^t, and at the same time vibrating intonation 
that instilled a strangely penetrating power into the 
sound of the most familiar English words, as if they 
had been the words of an unearthly language. And he 
always would come to an end, with many emphatic 
shakes of his head, upon that awful sensation of his ‘ 
heart melting within him dii«ctly he set foot on board 
that ship. Afferwards there seemed to come for him a 
period of blank ignorance, at any rate as to facts. No 
doubt he must have been abominaoly seasick and 
abominably unhappy—this* soft and passionate adven¬ 
turer, taken thus out of his knowledge, and feeling 
bitterly as he lay iif'his emigrant bunk his utter loneli-;. 
ness ; for his was a highly sensitive nature. The next 
thing we know of him for certain is that he had been 
hiding in Hammond’s pig-pound by the cide of the road 
to Norton, six miles, as the crow flies, from the sea. Of 
these experiences he was unwilling to speak: they 
seemed to have seared into his soul a sombre sort of 
wonder and indignation. Through the rumiours of the 
ci5untry-side, which lasted for a good many days after his 
arrival, we know that the fishermen of West Colebrook 
had been disturbed and startled by heavy knocks 
against the walls of Weatherboard cottages, and by a‘ 
voice crying piercingly strange words in the night. 
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Several of them turned out even, but, no doubt, he had 
fled in sudden alc^rm at their rough angry tones hailing 
each other in thln'darkness. A sort of frenzy must 
have helped him up the steep Norton hill. It was he, 
no doubt, who eaHy the following morning had been 
seen lying (in a -swoon, I should say) on the roadside 
grass by the Brenzett carrier, who actually ^ot down 
to have a nearer look, but drew back, intimidated by 
the perfect immobility, and by something queer in the 
aspect of that tramp, sleeping so still under the showers. 
As the day advanced, some children came dashing into 
school at Norton in such a fright that the schoolmistress 
• went out and spoke indignantly to a ‘ horrid-looking 
man ' on the road. He edged away, hanging his head, 
I,for a few steps, and'ihen suddenly ran off with extraor¬ 
dinary fleetness. The driver of Mr. Bradley’s milk- 
cart made no secvct of it that he had lashed with his whip 
at a hairy sort of gipsy fellow who, jumping up at a 
turn of the road by the Vents, made a snatch at the 
^pony’s bridle. And he caught Ivini a good one too, 
right over the fane, he said, that made him drop down 
in the mud a jolly sight quicker than he had jumped up ; 
but it was a ^od half a mile before he could stop the 
pony. Maybe that in his desperate endeavours to get 
help, and in his need to get in touch with some one, 
the poor devil had tried to stop the cart. Also three 
boys confessed afterwards to throwing stones at a funny 
tramp, knocking about all wet and muddy, and,-it 
seemed, very drunk, in the narrow deep lane by the 
limekilns. All this was the talk of three villages for 
. days ; but we have Mrs. Finn’ns (the wife of Smith’s 
waggoner) unimpeachable testimony that she saw him 
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get over the low wall of Hammond’s pig-pound and 
lurch straight at her, babbhng aloud in a voice that 
was enough to make one die of»frjjPit. Having the 
baby with her in a perambulator, Mrs. Finn called 
out to him to go aVay, and a,s he persisted in 
coming nearer, she hit him couragpously with her 
umbrella over the head, <ind, without once looking 
back, ran like the wind with the perambulator as far as 
the first h^use in the village. • She stopped then, out 
of breath, and spoke to old Lewis, hammering there 
at a heap 0 / stones ; and the old chap, taking off his 
immense black wire goggles, got up on hi* sh-aky legs to 
look where she pointed. Together they followed with 
their eyes the figure of tne man running over a field; 
thay saw him /all down, piclr hirr«elf up, and run on 
again, staggering and waving his long arms above his 
head, in the direction of the New Barjjs Farm. From 
that moment he is plainly ii^ the toils of his obscure and 
touching destiny. Thefe is no doubt after this of what 
happened to him. ^All is certain now*: Mrs. Smith’s 
intense terror; Amy Foster’s stolic/ conviction heltf 
against the other’s nervous attack, that the man ' meant 
no harm ’; Smith’s exasperation (on his return from 
DanTford Market) at finding the dog barking himself 
into a tfit, the back-door locked, his wife in hysterics ; 
and all for an unfortunate dirty tramp, supposed to be 
even then lurking in his stackyard. Was he ? He 
w^uld teach him to frighten women. 

“ Smith is notoriously hot-tempered, but the sight of 
some nondescript and miry creature sitting cross-legged 
amongst a lot of loose^traw, and swinging itself to and. 
fro like a bear in a cage, made him pause. Then this 
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tramp stood up sileplly before him, one mass of mud and 
filth from head to foot. Smith, alone amongst his stacks 
with this apparitici?'^ ifi the stormy twilight ringing with 
thfe infuriated barking of the dog, felt the dread of an 
inexplicable strangeness. But’When that being, parting 
with his black hands the long matted locks that hung 
before his face, as you part^he two halves of & curtain, 
looked out at him with glistening, wild, black-and-white 
eyes, the weirdness of fhis silent encounter fairly stag¬ 
gered him. He had admitted since (for the stor}’ has 
been a legitimate subject of conversation about here for 
years) that he made more than one step backwards. 
Then a sudden bursl of rapid, senseless speech per¬ 
suaded him at once that he had to do with an escaped 
lunatic. In fact, th'St impression never wore off com¬ 
pletely. Smith has not in his heart given up his secret 
conviction of thc'-nan’s essential insanity to this very day. 

“ As the creature approached him, jabbering in a most 
discomposing manner. Smith (unaware that he was being 
addressed as ‘ gracious lord,’ and ad’ured in God’s name 
to aiford food and shelter) kept on speaking firmly but 
gently to it, and retreating all the time into the other 
yard. At last, watching his chance, by a sudden charge 
he bundled him headlong into the wood-lodge, and 
instantl^y shot the bolt. Thereupon he wiped hfls brow, 
though the day was cold. He had done his duty to the 
community by shutting up a wandering and probably 
dangerous ma*niac. Smith isn't a hard man at all, feut 
he had room in his brain only for that one idea of lunacy. 
He was not imaginative enough to ask himself whether 
the man might not be perishing with cold and hunger. 
Meantime, at first, the maniac made a great deal of 
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noise in the lo^ge. Mrs. Smith was screaming upstairs, 
where she had locked herselS in her bedroom; but Amy 
Foster sobbed piteously at the kud^n-door, wringing 
her hands and muttering, ‘ Don’t! don’t! ’ I daresay 
Smith had a rough time oV it that evening with one noise 
and another, and this insane, disturbing voice crying 
obstin^itefy through the door*only added to his irritation. 
He couldn’^possibly have connected this troublesome 
lunatic with the sinking of a ship in Eastbay, of which 
there'had been a rumour in the Darnford market-place. 
And I daresay the man inside had been very near to in¬ 
sanity on that night. Before his excitement*collapsed and 
he became unconscious het^as throwing himself violently • 
about in the dark, rolling on sejne dirty saclts, and biting 
his Ksts with rag’fe, cold, hunger, amazement, and despair. .. 

“ He was a mountaineer of the eastern range of the 
Carpathians, and the vessel sunk, the flight before in 
Eastbay was the Hambufg emigrant-ship Herzogin 
Sophia-Dorothea, of appalling memory. . 

“ A few months laier we could read in the papers the^, 
accounts of the bogus ‘ Emigration Agencies ’ among 
the Sclavonian peasantry in the more remote provinces 
of Austria. The object of these scoundr.els was to get 
hold of the poor ignorant people’s homesteads, and they 
were in league with the local usurers. TlT,ey exported 
their victims through Hamburg mostly. As to the ship, 

I had watched her out of this very windov^ reaching 
cloSe-hauled under short canvas into the bay on a dark, 
threatening afternoon.* She came to an anchor, correctly 
by the chart, off the Brenzett Coastguard station. I 
remember before the night fell looking out again at the 
outlines of her spars and rigging that stood out dark , 
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and pointed on a" background of ragged, slaty clouds 
like another and a slighter spire to the left of tl>e 
Bfenzett church-tower. In the evening the wind rose- 
At midnight I could hear in ’ ly bed the terrific gusts 
and the sounds of a driving deluge. 

“About that time the Coastguardmen thought they 
saw the lights of a steamer over the anchoring-ground. 
In a moment they vanished ; but it is clear *hat another 
vessel of some sort had tried for shelter in the bay on 
that awful, blind night, had rammed the German ship 
amidships (a breach—as one of the divers told me after¬ 
wards—‘ that you could sail a Thames barge through ’), 
and then had gone out eithe. scathless or damaged, who 
shall say ; but had gone rat, unknown, unseen, and fatal, 
to perish mysteriously at sea. Of her nothing ever came 
to light, and yet the hue and cry that was raised all 
over the world^^ would have found her out if she had 
been in existence anywhere on the face of the waters. 

“ A completeness without a clue, and a stealthy 
.silence as of a neatly executed ci'diic, characterise this 
murderous disaster, which, as you may remember, had 

its gruesome celebrity. The wind would have pre- 

• 

vented the loudest outcries from reaching the .shore; 
there l:^ad been evidently no time for signals of distress. 
It was death without any sort of fuss. The Hamburg 
ship, filling all at once, capsized as she sank, and at 
daylight tl<«ere was not even the end of a spar to be seen 
above water. She was missed, of course, and at first 
the Coastguardmen surmised that she had either dragged 
her anchor or parted her cable some time during the 
night, and had been blown out to sea. Then, after the 
tidg turned, the wreck must have shifted a little and 
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released some of the bodies, because a child —a little 
fair-haired child in a red frock—cSme ashore abreast of 
tire Martello tower. By the afteAooii you could see 
along three miles of beach dark figures with bare, legs 
dashing in and out oV^the tumbling foam, and rough¬ 
looking men, women wdtli hard faces, children, mostly 
fair-haired, were being (^rried, stiff and dripping, on 
stretchers, oit wattles, on ladders, in a long procession 
past the %loor of the “ Ship Iiin,” to be laid out in a row 
under the north wall of the Brenzett Cliurch. 

“ Officially, the body of the little girl in the red frock 
is the first thing that came ashore from^thgit ship. But 
I have patients amongst the .seafaring population of 
West Colebrook, and, u*noffidaily, I an^ informed th*at 
very early tl^at morning t\\« breathers, who went down 
to look after their cobble hauled up on the beach, fountT, 
a good way from Brenzett, an ordinary ship’s hencoop 
lying high and dry on the shofe, w^h eleven drowne4 
ducks inside. Their fa*nilies ate thebirds, and the hencoop 
was split into firew’ood with a hatchet. It is possible 
that a man (supposing he happened to be on deck,*at 
the time of the accident) might have floated ashore on 
that hencoop. He might. I admit it is improbable, 
but there was the man—and for days*nay, for weeks— 
it didn’t enter our heads that we had amoygst us the 
only living soul that had escaped from that disaster. 
The man himself, even when he learned to speak intel- 
^ ligibly, could tell us very little. He reme«ibered he had 
felt better (after the ship had anchored, I suppose), and 
that the darkness,*the wind, and the rain took his breath 
away. This looks if he had been on deck some time 
during that night. But we mustn’t forget he had bee*'' 
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taken out of his knowledge, that he had been sea-sick and 
battened down below for four days, that he had no general 
notion of a ship or pf tlje sea^ and therefore could have ' 
no definite idea of wnat was happening to him. The 
rain, the wind, the darkness he '':new; he understood 
the bleating of the sheep, and he remembered the pain 
of his wretchedness and misery, his heartbroken 
astonishment that it was neither seen no: understood, 
his dismay at finding all the men angry and all the 
^ women fierce. He had approached them as a beggar, 
it is true, he said ; but in his country, even if they gave 
nothing, thej^ spoke gently to beggars. The" children 
in his country were not taught t5 throw stones at those 
wiio asked for compassion. Swiith’s strategy overcame 
him completely. The wood-^odge presented the horribly 
£.:;pect of a dungeon. What would be done to him 

next?.No wonder that Amy Foster appeared 

Jo his eyes with the auneole of an angel of light. The 
girl had not been able to sleep for thinking of the poor 
man, and in the morning, before th.e Smiths were up, 
sh^ slipped out across the back yaJ^. Holding the 
door of the wood-lodge ajar, she looked in and extended 
to him half a loaf of white bread —‘ such bread as the 
rich eat in my country,’ he used to say. 

“At this he got up slowly from amongst all sorts of 
rubbish, stiff, hungry, trembling, miserable, and doubt¬ 
ful. ‘ Can you eat this ? ’ she asked in her soft and 
timid voice, ^e must have taken her for a ‘ gracious 
lady.’ He devoured ferociously, and tears were falling 
on the crust. Suddenly he dropped*- the bread, seized 
her wrist, and imprinted a kiss on her hand. She was 
nr t frightened. Through his forlor^ condition she had 
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observed that he was good-looking, She shut the door 
and walked back slowly to the kitch'en. Much later on, 
sh$ told Mrs. Smith, who shudde^ejj|,at the bare idea of 
being touched by that creature. 

“Through this act oV^impulsive pity he was brought 
back again within the pale of human relations with his 
new surroundings. He ne^yer forgot it—never. 

“That very same morning old Mr. SwaflFer (Smith’s 
nearest neighbour) came over to give his advice, and 
ended by carrying him off. He stood, unsteady on his 
legs, meek, and caked over in half-dried mud, while the 
two men talked around him in an inromjjrehensible 
tongue. Mrs. Smith had refused to come downstairs 
till the madman was off tne premises ; Apiy Foster, far 
frpm within the dark kitchen, watched through the open 
back door; and he obeyed the signs that were made to 
him to the best of his ability. But Smith was full ot 
mistrust. ‘ Mind, sir I It may be afi his cunning,’ he 
cried repeatedly in a tone of warning. When Mr. 
Swaffer started the mare, the deplorable being sitting 
humbly by his side, through weaknep, nearly fell out 
over the back of the high two-wheeled cart. Swaffer 
took him straight home. And it is then that I come 
upon the scene. 

“ I jyas called in by the simple process of the old 
man beckoning to me with his forefinger over the gate 
of his house as I happened to be driving past. I got 
down, of course. 

“ ‘ I’ve got something here,’ he mumbled, leading the 
way to an outhouse at a little distance from his other 
farm-buildings. ^ 

“ It was there that I saw him first, in a long low 
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room taken upon tli§ space of that sort of coach-house. 
It was bare and fvhitewaslied, with a small square 
aperture glazed ifith. one cracked, dusty pane at,its 
fur.ther end. He was lying on his back upon a straw 
pallet; they had given him a couple of horse-blankets, 
and he seemed to have spent the remainder of his 
strength in the exertion of cleaning himself. »He was 
almost speechless; his quick breathhig under the 
blankets pulled up to his chin, his glittering, restless 
black eyes reminded me of a wild bird caught in a sqare. 
While I was examining him, old Swaffer stood silently 
by the dooi', passing the tips of his fingers along his 
shaven upper lip. I gave some directions, promised to 
send a bottl^ of medicine, and naturally made some 
inquiries. ^ . 

“ ‘ Smith caught him in the stackyard at New Barns,’ 
said the old chap in his deliberate, unmoved manner, 
and as if the other had’been indeed a sort of wild animal, 
‘ That’s how I came by him. Quite a curiosity, isn’t 
he ? Now tell ‘me, doctor—you’ve been all over the 
world—don’t you think that’s a bit ol a Hindoo we’ve 
got hold of here.’ 

“ I was greatly surprised. His long black hair, 
scattered over the straw bolster contrasted with* the 
olive pallpr of his face. It occurred to me he might be 
a Basque. It» didn’t necessarily follow that he should 
understand Spanish ; but I tried him with the few words 
I know, and» also with some French. The whisperejJ 
sounds I caught by bending my ear to his lips puzzled 
me utterly. That afternoon the young ladies from the 
Rectory (one of them read GoetJ^ie with a dictionary, 
♦and the other had struggled with Dante for years), 
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coming to sec Miss Swafifer, tAmd their German and 
Italian on him from the doorway. They retreated, just 
the least bit scared by the flftojj^of passionate speech ^ 
which, turning on h^s pallet, he let out at them. -They 
admitted that thesou'r^ was pleasant, soft, musical—but, 
in conjunction with his looks perhaps, it was startling— 
so^extitable, so utterly tinlike anything one had ever 
heard. ^The village bo 3 's climbed up the bank to have 
a peep through the little scfViare aperture. Everybody 
was wondering what Mr. Swaffer would do with him. , 

“ Iie*simply kept him. 

“Swaffer would bg called eccentric were he not so 
much respected. They^ will <;ell j^ou that Mr. Swaffer 
sits up as late as ten o’clock at night to read books, 

* and they will tell you alsb tha4 he can write a cheque 
for two hundred pounds without thinking twice about 
it. lie himself would tell you tjj^it the Swaffers had 
owned land between this and* Darnford for these thi«e 
hundred years. He must be eighty-five to-day, but he 
does not look ^bit older than whe*n I first came here. 
He is a great breeder of sheep, £yid deals extensively 
in cattle. He attends market days for miles around in 
every sort of weather, and drives sitting bowed low 
over the reins, his lank grey hair curling over the 
coRar of his warm coat, and with a green plaid rug 
round his legs. The calmness of ad^fanced age gives a 
solemnity to his manner. He is clean-shaved ; his lips 
are thin and sensitive ; something rigfd and monachal 
in the set of his> features lends a certain elevation to the 
character of his face. He has been known to drive 
miles in the rain^^to see a new kind of rose in some¬ 
body’s garden, or a monstrous cabbage grown by a 
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cpttager. He loves to hear tell of or to be shown some¬ 
thing what he calls ‘ outlandvsh.’ Perhaps it was just 
that outlandishness the man which influenced old 
Swaflfer. Perhaps it was only an Inexplicable caprice. 
All I know is that at the end of^flhree weeks I caught 
sight of Smith’s lunatic digging in Swafler’s kitchen 
garden. They had found outo he could use a spade. 
He dug barefooted. 

“ His black hair flowed over his shoulders. I sup¬ 
pose it was Swaffer who had given him the striped old 
cotton shirt ; but he wore still the national brown cloth 
trousers (in which he had been washed ashore) fitting 
to the leg almost like tights; was belted with a broad 
leathern belt studded with little brass discs; and had 
never yet ventured into the village. The land he 
looked upon seemed to him kept neatly, like the grounds 
round a landowner’^ house ; the size of the cart-horses 
sfc'uck him with astonisnment j. the roads resembled 
garden walks, and the aspect of the people, especially on 
Sundays, spoke of opulence. He wond^ped what made 
therfi so hardhearted ,and their children so bold. He 
got his food at the back door, carried it in both hands, 
carefully, to his outhouse, and, sitting alone on his pallet, 
would make the sign of the cross before he began. Beside 
the same pailet, kneeling in the early darkness of vhe 
short days, he recited aloud the Lord’s Prayer before 
he slept. Whenever he saw old Swaffer he would bow 
with veneration Trom the waist, and stand erect while 
the old man, with his fingers over his. upper lip, sur¬ 
veyed him silently. He bowed also to Miss Swaffer, 
who kept house frugally for her ^.'ather—a broad- 
shouldered, big-boned woman of forty-five, with the 
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pocket of her dress full of key^i, and a grey, steady 
eye. She was Church—as people said (while her 
father was one of the trustees «o|^he Baptist Chapel) 
—and wore a little steel cross at her waist. .She 
dressed severely in olack, in memory of one of the 
innumerable Bradleys of the neighbourhood, to whom 
she had been engaged sqpie twenty-five years ago—a 
young farmed who broke his neck out hunting on the 
eve of th^ wedding-day. Slue had the unmoved coun¬ 
tenance of the deaf, spoke very seldom, and her lips, ^ 
thin like, her father’s, astonished one sometimes by a 
mysteriously ironic curl, 

“ These were the people to "Mihom he owed allegiance, 
and an overwhelming loneliness seemed to fall from 
the leaden ^y of that wii*ter 'without sunshine. All 
the faces were sad. He could talk to no one, and ha3 
no hope of ever understanding anybody. It was as if 
hese had been the faces.of pecfple ^m the other worl4 
—dead people—he iSsed to tell me years afterwards. 
Upon my word^ I wonder he did Mot go mad. He 
didn’t know where he was. Somewhere very far fit)m 
lis mountains—somewhere over the water. Was this 
ft.merica, he wondered ? 

“ If it hadn’t been for the ste?I cross at Miss 
Swaffer’s belt he would not, he confessed, l^ve known 
w.hether he was in a Christian country tit all. He used 
to cast stealthy glances at it, and feel comforted. 
There was nothing here the same as in his country! 

The earth and the water were different: there were no 

♦ ' 

images of the Redeemer by the roadside. The very 
grass was differers(t, and the trees. All the trees but 
the three old Norivay pines on the bit of lawn before 
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Swaffer’s house, and these reminded him of his country. 
He had been detected once, after dusk, with his fore¬ 
head against the t uni: of one of them, sobbing, and 
talking to himself. They had been like brothers to 
him at that time, he affirmed. Everything else was 
strange. Conceive you the Tcind of an existence 
over-shadowed, oppressed, by the everyday n.aterial 
appearances, as if by the visions of a nightmare. 
At night, when he could not sleep, he kept on think¬ 
ing of the girl who gave him the first piece of bread he 
had eaten in this foreign land. She had been neither 
fierce nor ang^y, nor frightened. Her face he re- 
membei'ed as the only comprehensible face amongst 
ah these faces that were as’ closed, as m 3 ^sterious, 
and as mute as the fa'^es of the dead who are possessed 
of a knowledge beyond the comprehension of the living. 

I wonder whether the memory of lier compassion pre¬ 
vented him from" cutting his throat. But there! I 
suppose I am an old sentimenlhlist, and forget the 
instinctive love of life which it takes all the strength of 
arf uncommon despair to overcome. 

“ He did the work which was given him with an 
intelligence which surpri.sed old Swaffer. By-and-by ■ 
it was discovered that he could help at the ploughing, 
could milk the cows, feed the bullocks in the cattle-yard, 
and was of somc use with the sheep. He began to 
pick up words, too, very fast; and suddenly, one fine 
morning in sp 'ing, he rescued from an untimely death ... 
a grand-child of old Swaffer. 

“ Swaffer’s younger daughter is married to Willcox, 
a solicitor and the Town Clerk of Cc’ebrook. Regularly 
twice a year they come to stay witn the old man for a 
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few days. Tlieir only child, a little girl not three years 
old at the time, ran out of* the house alone in her little 
w*hite pinafore, and, toddling ticj^s the grass of a 
terraced garden, pitcjied herself over a low wall head 
first into the horsepond, in the yard below. 

“ Our man was out with the waggqner and the plough 
in the field nearest to the»house, and as he was leading 
the team round to begin a fresh furrow, he saw, through 
the gap of a gate, what for Anybody else would have 
b&en a mere flutter of something white. But he had , 
straight-glancing, quick, far-reaching eyes, that only 
seemed to flinch and lose their amazing power before 
the immensity of the sea. He was barefooted, and 
looking as outlandish as the heart of»SwafFer could 
desire. Leaving the horse* on •the turn, to the in¬ 
expressible disgust of the waggoner he bounded off, 
going over the ploughed ground long leaps, and 
suddenly appeared before the mother, thrust the child* 
into her arms, and strode away. 

“The pond jjjas not very deep* but still, if he 
had not had such good eyes, th^ child would have 
perished—miserably suffocated in the foot or so of 
sticky mud at the bottom. Old Swaffer walked out 
slowly into the field, waited till the plough came over 
to hi<ii side, had a good look at him, and without saying 
a -word went back to the house. But*from that time 
they laid out his meals on the kitchen table; and at 
first. Miss Swaffer, all in black and within inscrutable 
face, would com^ and stand in the doorway of the 
Jiving-room to see him make a big sign of the cross 
before he fell to. ' I believe that from that day, too, 
Swaffer began to pJy him regular wages. 
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“ I can’t follow stop by step his development. He 
cut his hair short, was seen ’’n the village and along the . 
road going to and (^o io his work like any other man. 
Children ceased to shout after him. He became aware 
of social differences, but remained for a long time 
surprised at the bare poverty of the churches among 
so much wealth. He couldn’t understand either why 
they were kept shut up on week-days. There was 
nothing to steal in them.- Was it to keep people from 
praying too often ? The rectory took much not-ice 
of him about that time, and I believe the young ladies 
attempted to prepare the ground for his conversion. 
They could not, however, break him of his habit of 
crossing himself, but he went so far as to take off 
the string with a couple of brass medals the size 
'of a sixpence, a tiny metal cross, and a square sort 
of scapulary which he wore round his neck. He hung 
them on the wa'll by" the "^ide of his bed, and he 
was still to be heard every fevening reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer, 'in incomprehensible words and in a 
slow, fervent tone, as he had heard his old father do at 
the head of all the kneeling family, big and little, on 
every evening of his life. And though he wore * 
corduroys at Work, and a slop-made pepper-and- 
salt suit pn Sundays, strangers would turn round to 
look after him on the road. His foreignness had a 
peculiar and indelible stamp. At last people became 
used to see h/-m. But they never became used to him.* 
His rapid, skimming walk; his swarthy complexion; 
his hat cocked on the left ear; his habit, on warm, 
evenings, of wearing his coat over (one shoulder, like a 
hussar’s dolman ; his manner of leaping over the stiles, 
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not as a feat of agility, but in •the ordinary course 
of progression—all these* peculiarities were, as one 
may say, so many causes of sc6r^l^nd offence to the 
inhabitants of the Ayllage. They wouldn't in their 
dinner hour lie flat on their backs on the grass to stare 
at the sky. Neither did they go, about the fields 
scre^mihg dismal tunes. tMany times have I heard 
his high-pitched voice from behind the ridge of some 
sloping sheep-walk, a voice Hght and soaring, like a 
lark’s, but with a melancholy human note, over our 
fields tha^ hear only the song of birds. And I 
should be startled mysyelf. Ah ! He Vek different: 
innocent of heart, and fujl of good will, which nobody 
wanted, this castaway, that, like a mar* transplanted 
in^o another •planet, was separated by an immense 
space from his past and by an immense ignorance 
from his future. His quick, fervent ujj^rance positively 
shocked everybody. “An excitable devil,” they called 
him. One evening, in the tap-room of the Coach 
and Horses, (ha^iijig drunk some whisky), he upset 
them all by singing a love-song of Ws country. They 
hooted him down, and he was pained; but Preble, the 
lame wheelwright, and Vincent, the fat^blacksmith, and 
the other notables too, wanted to drink their evening 
beer iH. peace. On another occasion he tried to show 
them how to dance. The dust rose in clouds from the 
sanded floor ; he leaped straight up amongst the deal 
tebles, struck his heels together, squatted ^n one heel in 
front of old Preble,,shooting out the other leg, uttered 
'Wtild and exulting cries, jumped up to whirl on one 
foot, snapping his ' fingers above his head—and a 
strange carter who v^s having a drink in there began 
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to swear, and cleared out with his half-pint in his hand 
into the bar. But when -suddenly he sprang upon 
a table and contirt^^'ccf to dance among the glasses, the 
landlord interfered. He didn’t want any 'accrobat 
tricks in the tap-room.’ They laid their hands on him. 
Having had a glass or two, Mr. Swaffer’s foreigner tried 
to expostulate: was ejected forcibly; got a bla-ck eye. 

I believe he felt the hostility of his human surround¬ 
ings. But he was tough —tough in spirit, too, as well as 
in body. Only the memory of the sea frightened him, 
with that vague terror that is left by a bad dream. His 
home was far away; and he did not want now to go to 
America. I had often explained to him that there is no 
place on earth where true gold can be found lying ready 
and to be got for tke tro able of the picking up. How 
then, he asked, could he ever return home with empty 
hands when there had been sold a cow, two ponies, and 
a bit of land to pay for, his going ? His eyes would fill 
with tears, and, averting them frdtn the immense shimmer 
of the sea, he would throw himself face down on the 
grass. But sometimes, cocking his hat with a little con¬ 
quering air, he would defy my wisdom. He had found 
his bit of true gold. That was Amy Foster’s heart>; 
which was ‘ a golden heart, and soft to people’s misery, ’ 
he would say in the accents of overwhelming conviction. 

“He was called Yanko. He had explained that this 
meant Little John; but as he would also repeatvery often 
that he was tx mountaineer (some word sounding in tl^e 
dialect of his country like Goorall) he got it for his sur¬ 
name. And this is the only trace of him that the suc¬ 
ceeding ages may find in the marriage register of the 
parish. There it stands—Yanko Qtoorall—in the rector’s 
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handwriting. The crooked cross vnade by the cast¬ 
away, a cross whose tracing* no doubt seemed to him the 
most solemn part of the whole* cj^mony, is all that 
remains now to perpetwate the memory of his name.* 

“ His courtship had lasted some time—ever since he 
got his precarious footing in the community. It began 
by hi^ iJuying^for Amy Fotter a green satin ribbon in 
Darnford. This was what you did in his country. You 
bought a ribbon at a Jew's stall on a fair-day. I don’t 
suppose the girl knew what to do with it, but beseemed 
to think that his honourable intentions could not be 
mistaken. 

“It was only when he, declafed his purpose to gqf 
married that I fully understood how, for a4iundred futile 
add inappreciable reasons, h(>w—sSiall I say odious ?— 
he was to all the countryside. Every old woman in the 
village was up in arms. Smith, com^j^ upon him near 
the farm, promised to brea^ his head for him if he found ' 
him about again. But he twisted his little black mous¬ 
tache with such ajpellicose air and rolled such big, black 
fierce eyes at Smith that this promise came to nothing. 
Smith, however, told the girl that she must be mad to 
take up with a man who was surely vyong in his head. 
All the same, when she heard him in the gloaming 
whistte from beyond the orchard a couple o^ bars of a 
weird and mournful tune, she would *drop whatever 
she had in her hand—she would leave Mrs. Smith 
«n the middle of a sentence—and she woifld run out to 
his call. Mrs. Smi^h called her a shameless hussy. She 
answered nothing. She said nothing at all to anybody, 
and went on her waV as if she had been deaf. She and 
I alone all in the lland, I fancy, could see his very 
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real beauty. He/was very good-looking, and most 
graceful in his bearing, witfi that something wild as of 
a woodland creataK in his aspect. Her mother moahed 
ov6r her dismally whenever the girl came to see her on 
her day out. The father was ,surly, but pretended not 
to know; and Mrs. Finn once told her plainly that ‘ this 
man, my dear, will do you some harm some da^' yet.’ 
And so it went on. They could be seen on the roads, she 
tramping stolidly in her finery—grey dress, black feather, 
stout boots, prominent white cotton gloves that caught 
your eye a hundred yards away; and he, his*’ coat slung 
picturesquely over one shoulder, pacing by her side, 
gallant of bearing and'easting tender glances upon the 
girl with the golden heart. I wonder whether he saw 
how plain she was. ‘ Perlfaps among types so different 
from what he had ever seen, he had not the power to 
judge; or perha, ' he was seduced by the divine quality 
of her pity. 

“Yanko was in great trouble meantime. In his 
country you get an old man for an a-ibassador in mar¬ 
riage affa/rs. He did not know how to proceed. 
However, one day in the midst of sheep in a field (he 
was now Swaffer’s under-shepherd with Foster) he took 
off his hat to the father and declared himself humbly. 

* I daresay she's fool enough to marry you,’ was all 
Foster said. ‘ And then,’ he used to relate, ‘ he puts 
his hat on his head, looks black at me as if he wanted 
to cut my tiiroat, whistles the dog, and off he goe^ 
leaving me to do the work.’ The Fosters, of course, 
didn’t like to lose the wages the girl earned: Amy 
used to give all her money to her mother. But there 
was in Foster a very genuine ave'^-sion to that match. 
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He contended tl^t the fellow ^as very good with 
sheep, but was not fit for ^ny girl to marry. For one 
thing, he used to go along tho h^ges muttering to 
himself like a dam' fool; and tH^, these foreigners 
behave very queerly to women sometimes. And perhaps 
he would want to carry tier off somewhere—or run off 
himself.* .It was not saf|. He preached it to his 
daughter that fhe fellow might ill-use her in some way. 
She made*no answer. It was^ they said in the village, 
as if the man had done something to her. People 
discussed |^he matter. It was quite an excitement, and 
the two went on ‘ walking out' togethef iy the face of 
opposition. Then something uimxpected happened. 

"I don’t know whether old Swaffer evjer understood 
hqw much he was regarded in the*light of a father by 
his foreign retainer. Anyway the relation was curiously 
feudal. So when Yanko asked formally for an inter¬ 
view—‘and the Miss too^'(he «caIle?P^the severe, deaf 
Miss Swaffer simply Miss )—it was to obtain their per¬ 
mission to marry. Swaffer heard him unmoved, dis¬ 
missed him by a ^d, and then shouted the intelligence 
into Miss Swaffer’s best ear. She showed no sur¬ 
prise, and only remarked grimly, in a veiled blank 
voice, ‘ He certainly won’t get any othbr girl to marry 
him.’ , 

“It is Miss Swaffer who has all the credit of the muni¬ 
ficence : but in a very few days it came out that Mr. 
Swaffer had presented Yanko with a cottagf (the cottage 
you’ve seen this rnorning) and something like an acre of 
ground—had made* it over to him in absolute property. 
Willcox expedited ».the deed, and I remember him 
telling me he had atereat pleasure in making it ready. 
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It recited: ‘ In consideration of saving the life of my 
beloved grandchild, Bertha Willcox.’ 

“Of course, afteithat no power on earth could pre¬ 
vent them from gettfng married. 

“ Her infatuation endured. People saw her going out 
to meet him in the evening. 6he stared with unblink¬ 
ing, fascinated eyes up the rq,ad where he was CApected 
to appear, walking freely, with a swing from the hip, 
and humming one of tho love-tunes of hi^ country. 
When the boy was born, he got elevated at the ‘ Coach 
and Horses,’ essayed again a song and a dance, 
and was again, ejected. People expressed their com¬ 
miseration for a woman married to that Jack-in-the- 
box. He didn’t care. There was a man now (he told 
me boastfully) to wh«4n hf could sing and talk in the 

'language of his country, and show how to dance by- 
and-by. ^, 

• “But I don’t know. To ,me he appeared to have 
grown less springy of step, heavier in body, less keen 
of eye. Imagination, no doubt; but^ it seems to me 
n6w as if the net o/ fate had been drawn closer round 
him already. 

“One day I met him on the footpath over the Tal- ■ 
fourd Hill. He lold me that ‘ women were funny.^ I 
had heard .already of domestic differences. People were 
saying that Amy Foster was beginning to find out wfiat 
sort of man she had married. He looked upon the sea 
with indififerert, unseeing eyes. His wife had snatched^ 
the child out of his arms one day as he sat on the door¬ 
step crooning to it a song such as the mothers sing to, 
babies in his mountains. She seemed to think he was 
doing it some harm. Women ah: funny. And she 
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had objected to rfim praying aloud in the evening. 
Why ? He expected the® boy to repeat the prayer 
alqud after him by-and-by, as be ^ed to do after his 
old father when he was a child —to his own country. 
And I discovered he longed for their boy to grow up so 
that he could have a maii to talk with in that language 
that to ftur ears sounded disturbing, so passionate, 

ft 9 ^ • 

and so bizarre. Why his wife should dislike the idea 
he couldn’t tell. But that wfjuld pass, he said. And 
tilting his head knowingly, he tapped his breastbone 
to indicate that she had a good heart :* not hard, not 
fierce, open to compassion, charitable to ,thp poor! 

“ I walked away thoughtfully^’ I wondered whether 
his difference, his strangeness, were npt pene^’rating 
with repulsion that dull nature *they had begun by 

irresistibly attracting. I wondered.” 

The Doctor came to the window and looked out at 
the frigid splendour of th^ sea, itnme^e in the haze, as 
if enclosing all the eai*th with all the hearts lost among 
the passions of Ic^e and fear. * 

“Physiologically, now,’’’he said,turning awayabruptly, 
“ it was possible. It was possible.” 

He remained silent. Then went on— 

“ At all events, the next time I saw *him he was ill— 
lung Touble. He was tough, but I daresay Ije was not 
acclimatised as well as I had supposed.* It was a bad 
winter; and, of course, these mountaineers do get fits 
home sickness; and a state of deprjpssion would 
make him vulnerable. He was lying half dressed on 
^ couch downstairs. 

“A table coveretfwith a dark oilcloth took up all the 
middle of the little >jroom. There was a wicker cradle 
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on the floor, a kettle spouting steai.i on tlie hob, and 
some child's linen lay' dryin,^ on the fcatler. The room 
was ivarm, but the doer opens right into the garden, as’ 
you noticed pci-hapsf^ 

“He \ery fexcrish, and kcpi on muttcr'ing to 
himself. She sat cn a cliair a id looked at him fixedly 
across the table with her brown, blurred eyes. ‘ Why 
don’t you have him upstairs^\' ’ I asked. With a start 
and a confused stammer she said, ‘ Oh! ah! I couldn’t 
sit with him upstairs, sir.’ 

“I gave her'certain directions; and going outside, I 
said again that he ought to be in bed upstairs. She 
wrung her hands. ‘ I couldn’t. I couldn’t. He keeps 
oh saying something—I don’t know what.’ With the 
memory of all the ta'k against the man that had been 
’’'dinned into her ears, I looked at lier narrowly. I looked 
into her short-sighted eyes, at her dumb eyes that once 
in her life Irad seen an enticing shape, but seemed, 
staring at me, to see nothing at all now. But I saw she 
was uneasy. 

"‘What’s the matter with him?' she asked in a 
sort of vacant trepidation. ‘ He doesn’t look very ill. 
I never did see anybody look like this before. . . 

‘“Do you thiiTk,' I asked indignantly, ‘he is sham¬ 
ming ? ’ 

“ ‘I can't help it, sir,’ she said stolidly. And sud¬ 
denly she clapped her hands and looked right and left, 

‘ And there's the baby. I am so frightened. He wanted 
me just now to give him the baby. I can’t understand 
what he says to it.’ 

‘“Can’t you ask a neighbour to come in to-night?*’ 
I asked. 
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“ ‘ Please, sir, nhbocly seems to care to come,’ she 
muttered, dully resigned a\l at once. 

“ I impressed upon her the noceswity of the greatest 
care, and then had to go. Thcr^was a good deal of 
sickness that winter.* ‘Oh, I hope he won’t talk!’ 
she exclaimed softly jus'.* as I was goiiig away. 

“ I don’t know how it i.^ I did not see—but I didn’t. 
And "yet, turnihg in my trap, I saw lier lingering before 
the door, ".*cry still, and as if yicditating a flight up the 
miry ro^d. 

“ Towards the night his fever increast^d. 

“ He tossed, moaned, and now and then muttered a 
complaint. And she s;lt with jhe table between her 
and the couch, watching every movemjent and every 
sound, with the terror, the unreasynable terror, of that 
man she could not undcrstanfl creeping over her. She 
had drawn the wicker cradle close to her feet. There 
was nothing in her now but tho mafl^nial instinct and 
that unaccountable fear. 

“ Suddenly coming to himself, parc’.qed, he demanded 
a drink of water She did not move. She had not 
understood, though he may have thought he was speak¬ 
ing in English. He waited, looking at her, burning with 
fever, amazed at her silence and immobility, and then 
he shjuted impatiently, ‘Water ! Give me water I ’ 

“ She jumped to her feet, snatched up* the child, and 
stood still. He spoke to her, and his passionate 
remonstrances only increased her fear of, that strange 
man. I believe he spoke to her fora long time, entreat¬ 
ing, wondering, pleading, ordering, I suppose. She 
says she bore it as iong as she could. And then a gust 
of rage came over bjm. 
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“ He sat up and called out terribly one word—some 
word. Then he got up as though he hadn’t been ill at 
all, she says. And'as»in fevered dismay, indignation, 
and. wonder he tried\o get to her round the table, she 
simply opened the door and ran out with the child in 
her arms. She heard him cail twice after her down 
the road in a terrible voire—and fled. . . '. Ah! 
but you sliould have .seen stirring bcfiind the dull, 
blurred glance of these eyes the spectre of the fear 
which had hunted her on that night three mfies a,nd 
a half to the door of Foster’s cottage! I did the next 
day. 

“And it was I who found him lying face down and 
lus body in a puddle, just outside the little wicker-gate. 

“ I had been called out that night to ap urgent case 
‘in tlic village, and on my way home at daybreak passed 
by the cottage. The door stood open. My man helped 
■ me to carry him in. We laid him on the couch. 
The lamp smoked, the fire was out, the chill of the 
stormy night oozed from the cheerless yellow paper on 
tlfe wall. ‘ Amy ! I called aloud, anc5f my voice seemed 
to lose itself in the emptiness of this tiny house as if I 
had cried in a desert. He opened his eyes. ' Gone! ’. 
he said distinctly'.' ‘ I had only asked for water—only 
for a little water. . . .’ ^ 

“ He was muddy. I covered him up and stood wait¬ 
ing in silence, catching a painfully gasped word now 
and then. They were no longer in his own language.^ 
The fever had left him, taking with it the heat of life. 
And with his panting breast and lustrous eyes he re¬ 
minded me again of a wild creature-under the net; of 

a bird caught in a snare. She had left him. She had 

4 
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left him—sick—hei'pless—thirsty. ^ The spear of the 
hunter had entered his ve*ysoul. ‘Why?’ he cried 
in Jhe penetrating and indignant Vo'lfe of a man calling 
to a responsible Maker. A gust ^f wind and a swish 
of rain answered. 

“And as I turned awa‘y to shut the door he pro- 
nounced'thc word ‘ Merciful 1 ’ and expired. 

“ Eventually I certified heart-failure as the imme- 
<li.*te caust* of death. His l’<eart must have indeed 
failed him, or else he might have stood this night of 
storm and exposure, too. I closed his eyes and drove 
away. Not very far from the cottage >I .met Foster 
walking sturdily between the dri^iping hedges with his 
collie at his heels. 

h ‘ Do you kpow where your daughter is ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Don’t I !’ he cried. ‘ I Km going to talk to him 
a bit. Frightening a poor woman lik^^s.’ 

“‘He won’t frighten het; any more, I said. ‘He is 
dead.’ 

“ He struek wi^ his stick at the mufl. 

“ ‘ And there’s the child.’ 

“ Then, after thinking deeply for a while— 

“ ' I don’t know that it isn’t for the best.’ 

“ That’s what he said. And she says nothing at all 
now. jl^lot a word of him. Never. Is his ;mage as 
utterly gone from her mind as his lithe* and striding 
figure, his carolling voice are gone from our fields ? 
ye is no longer before her eyes to excite Ijer imagina¬ 
tion into a passion ^of love or fear; and his memory 
seems to have vanished from her dull brain as a shadow 
passes away upon a* white screen. She lives in the 
cottage and works for Miss Swaflen She is Amy Foster 
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for everybody, and the child is ‘Amy Foster’s boy.’, 
She calls him Johnny—which means Little John. 

“ It is impossible) to say whether this name recalls 
anything to her. Dwes she ever think of the past ? 

I have seen her hanging over the boy’s cot in a very 
passion of maternal tenderne.?i3. The little fellow was 
lying on his back, a little frightened at me, but very 
still, with his big black eyes, with his flattered air of a 
bird in a snare. And looking at him I seemed to see 
again the other one—the father, cast out mysteriously 
by the sea to perish in. the supreme disaster of loneli- ■ 
ness and despair.” 
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SEVERAL of us, all more or less connected with the sea, 
were diniiig in a small river-hostelry not more than 
thirty miles from Loudoun, and less than twenty from 
that shallow and dangerous puddle to which our coast¬ 
ing men give the grandiose name of “ German Ocean.” 
And through the wide windows vft had a view of the 
Thames; an enfilading view' down the Lower Hope 
Reach. But the dinner was execrabjg^d all the feast 
was for the eyes. 

That flavour of salt-water which for so many of us 
had been the ver|| water of life permeated our talk. He 
who hath known the bitterness of thg Ocean shall have 
its taste for ever in his mouth. But one or two of us, 
pampered by the life of the land, complained of hunger. 
It was impossible to swallow any of that stuff. And 
indeecSthere was a strange mustiness in everything. The 
wooden dining-room stuck out over tlie mud of the 
shore like a lacustrine dwelling; the planks of the floor 
•seemed -rotten ; a decrepid old waiter tottered patheti¬ 
cally to and fro before an antediluvian and worm-eaten 
sideboard; the chijpped plates might have been dis¬ 
interred from some kitchen midden near an inhabited 
lake; and the chops recalled tiroes more ancient still. 
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!1icy brought forcibly to one's wind the night of ages 
when the primeval ninn, evolving the lirst rudiments of 
Crovw his d^i consciousness, scorclied lumps of 
fle^h at a dre of sticks in the company of other good 
fellows ; then, gorged and happy, sat him back among 
tha gnawed bones to tell his artless tales of experience 
—the tales of hunger an^j hunt—and of women, 
perhaps! 

But luckily the wide happened to be a/?'---'-d as 
the waiter. .So, comparatively empty, but upon che 
whole fairly happy, we sat back and told our artless 
tales. We 'calked of the sea and all its works. 
.The sea never changes, and its works for all the 
talk of men are wrapped in mystery. But we agreed 
that the times were changed. And wb talked of old 
ships, of sea-accidents, of break-downs, dismastings ; 
and of a mau ho brought his ship safe to Liver¬ 
pool all the way from the'Riyer Platte under a jury 
rudder. We talked of wrecks, of short rations and of 
heroism—or at least of what the .ewspapers would 
have called heroioUi at sea—a manifestation of virtues 
quite different from the heroism of primitive times. 
And now and then falling silent all together we gazed 
at the sights of the river. 

A P. (fc O. boat passed bound down. “ One gets 
jolly good dinners on board these ships," remarked one 
of our band. A man with sharp eyes read out the 
name on IVer bows: Arcadia. “ What a beautifill 
model of a ship ! ” murmured some of us. She was 
followed by a small cargo-steamer, and the flag they 
hauled down aboard while we were looking showed her 
to be a Norwegian. .She made an awful lot of smoke ; 
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and before it had cjuite blown ciWcty, a high-sided, short, 
wooden barque, in ballast and towgd by a paddle-tug, 
ayjpearcd in (ront oi Uic windows^ All her bands were 
forward busy setting Sp the headgear; and aft a w'oman 
in a red hood, quite alone with the man at the wlicel, 
paced the length of the ^oop back a4id forth, with ‘the 
grey wool of s<3me knitting work in her hands. 

“ German I should think,” muttered one. “ I'lie 
skipper has his wife on board,' remarked anotlicr; 
and the light of the crimson sunset all»ablazc behind 
the Londdh smoke, throwing a glow of Bengal light 
upon the barque’s spars, faded away from the Hope 
Reach. * * 

Then one of us, who had not spoken before, a man of 
o\fer fifty, that*had commanded ships for a quarter of a 
century, looking after the bartiuc now gliding far aw’ay, 
all black on the lustre of the river, saHT:"* 

This reminds me of aif absurd episode in my life, 
now many years ago, when I got first, the command of 
an iron barque, litiding then in a certain Eastern sea¬ 
port. It was also the capital of an*Eastern kingdom, 
lying up a river as might be London lies up this old 
Thames of ours. No more need be said of the place ; 
for this sort of thing miglit have happened anywhere 
where there are ships, skippers, tugboat;., aiid orphan 
nieces of indescribable splendour. And the absurdity 
of the episode concerns only me, my enemy Falk, ami 
Itiy friend Hermann. * 

There seemed to be something like peculiar emphasis 
OH the words “ My fyend Hermann,” which caused one 
of us (for we had just been speaking of heroism at sea) 
to say idly and nonchalantly : 
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“ And was this H^imann a hero ? ” 

Not at all, said our grizzled friend. No hero at. 
all. He was a Sch '^-ftihrcr : Ship-conductor. Tha>t’s 
how they call a Master Mariner h'l Germany. I prefer 
our way. The alliteration is good, and there is some¬ 
thing in the nomenclature that gives to us as a body 
the sense of corporate existence: Ap] rentice, Mate, 
Master, in the ancient and honourable craft of the sea. 
As to my friend Hermann, he might have .hs:?n a 
consummate ir.astcr of the honourable craft, but he was 
called officially Schiff-fiihrcr, and had the siriiple, heavy 
appearance 'of a well-to-do farmer, combined wdth the 
good-natured shrewdness of a small shopkeeper. With 
his shaven chin, round limbs, and heavy eyelids he did 
not look like a toiler, and even less likd an adventurer 
of the sea. Still, he toiled upon the seas, in his own 
way, much as'uT.iopkeeper works behind his counter. 
And his ship was the mcaiG by which he maintained 
his growing family. 

She was a heavy, strong, blVknt-bowcd affair, 
awakening the ideas of primitive solidity, like the 
wooden plough of our forefathers. And there were, 
about her, other suggestions of a rustic and homely 
nature. The extraordinary timber projections wiiich I 
have seen in no other vessel made her squaie stern 
resemble the tail end of a miller's waggon. But the four 
stern ports of her cabin, glazed with six little greenish 
panes each, and framed in wooden sashes painted 
brown, might have been the windows of a cottage in the 
country. 'I'he tiny white curtains and the grcenc”y 
of flower-pots behind the glass completed the resem¬ 
blance. On one or t\vo occasions when passing under 
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her stern I had detected from boat a round arm in 

» 

• tlie act of tilting a watering-pot, and the bowed sleek 
head of a maiden wliom I shall <^ways call Hermann’s 
niece, because as a isatter of fact I’ve never heard her 
name, for all my intimacy with the family. 

This, however, sprai^- up latci- .on. Meantime in 
common with, the rest ol|thc shipping in that Eastern 
port, I was left in no tlouht as to Hermann’s notions of 
hyg epi<' clothing. Evidcntl^' he believed in wearing 
good stout flannel next his skin. On i;iost days little* 
frocks and pinafores could be seen drying in the mizzen 
rigging of his ship, or a, tiny row of socivs fluttering on 
the signal halyards; but once* a foitnight the family 
washing was cxhibitctl in lorce. It cot'crcd the [)oop 
efitirely. 'Fhi altcrnoon breeze \v*ould incite to a weird 
and flabby activity all that crowded mass of clothing, 
with its vague suggestions of drow’ig^, mulilalcd and 
flattened humanity. Tri.tdcs without heads waved at * 
you arms without hands ; legs without feet kicked 
fantastically wir4 collapsible flourishes; and there 
were long white garments, that tak*«]g the wind fairly 
through their neck openings edged with lace, became 
for I. moment violently distended as by the passage of 
obese and invisible bodies. On these days you could 
make out that ship at a great distance by^the multi¬ 
coloured grotescjue riot going on abaft hA mizzen-mast. 

She had her berth just ahead of me, and her name 
»tvas Diana ,—Diana not of Ephesus butiof Bremen. 
Ihis was prodaimad in white letters a foot long spaced 
widely across the stern (somewhat like the lettering of 
a shop-sign) under the cottage windows. This ridicu¬ 
lously unsuitable name struck one as an impertinence 
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towards the memory oft the most charming of goddesses; 
for, apart from the fact that tke old craft was physically 
incapable of engaging, in any sort of chase, there wasra 
gang of four children belonging W her. They peeped 
over the rail at passing boats and occasionally dropped 
various objects into them. T-^ius, sometime before I 
knew Hermann to speak to,fI received ,pn my hat a 
horrid rag-doll belonging to Hermann’s eldest daughter. 
However, these youngsteVs were upon the whole twell 
' behaved. They had fair heads, round eyes, round 
little knobby noses, and they resembled theit father a 
good deal. 

./rhis Diana of Bremen was a most innocent old ship, 
and seemed to know nothing of the wicked sea, as there 
' are on shore housefnolds that know nothing of the 
corrupt world. And the sentiments she suggested 
were unexceptit-. ^od mainly of a domestic order. 
She was a home. All these dear children had learned 
to walk on her roomy quarter-deck. In such thoughts 
there is something pretty, even touching- Their teeth, 
I should judge, they had cut on the ends of her running 
gear. I have many times observed the baby Hermann 
(Nicholas) engaged in gnawing the whipping of»the 
fore-royal brace. Nicholas’favourite place of residence 
was under the main fife-rail. Directly he was let loose 
he would crawl off there, and the first seaman who 
came along would bring him, carefully held aloft in 
tarry hands,' back to the cabin door^ 1 fancy there’ 
must have been a standing order to fthat effect. In the 
course of these transportations the^ baby, who was the 
only peppery person in the ship, tried to smite these 
stalwart young German sailors on the face. 
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Mrs. Mermann; an engaging,# stout housewife, wore 
on board baggy blue dresses with^white dots. When, 
as liappened once or twice I c^ight her at an elegant 
little wash-tub rublwng hard on white collars, b’aby’s 
socks, and Hermann’s summer neck-ties, she would 
blu.sh in girlish confus^n, and raising her wet hands 
greet me frcvm afar wi%i many friendly nods. Her 
sleeves would be rolled up to the elbows, and the gold 
hoop of lier wedding ring flittered among the soap¬ 
suds. Her voice was pleasant, she ha<i a serene brow,® 
smooth bands of very fair hair, and a good-humoured 
expression of the eyes.^ She was motherly and moder¬ 
ately talkative. When this 'simple matron smil«d, 
youthful dimples broke out on her fresli broad cheeks, 
flermann’s niece on the other ^and, an orphan and 
very silent, I never saw atten\pt a smile. This, however, 
was not gloom on her part but the r^pi.aint of youthful 


gravity. 

They had carried her about with ^them for the last 
three years, to laelp with the children and be company 
for Mrs. Hermann, as Hermann mcistioned once to me. 
It had been very necessary while they were all little, 
he had added in a vexed manner. It was her arm and 
her sleek head that I had glimpsed one morning, through 
the stern-windows of the cabin, hoverin|; over the pots 
of-fuchsias and migonette ; but the first time I beheld 
her full length I surrendered to her proportions. They 
'fix her in my mind, as great beauty, great intelligence, 
quickness of wit»or kindness of heart might have 
made some other woman equally memorable. 

With her it was form and size. It was her physical 
personality that had this imposing charm. She might 
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have been witty, intelligent, and kind to an exceptional 
degree. I don’t know, and this is not to the point. All 
I know is that she \y^as built on a magnificent scale. 
Built is the only word. She was .constructed, she was 
erected, as it were, with a regal lavishness. It staggered 
you to see this reckless expenditure of material upon a 
chit of a girl. She was yo thful and ^Iso perfectly 
mature, as though she had been some fortunate 
immortal. She was hea/y too, perhaps, but tljat’s 
nothing. It only added to that notion of permanence. 
She was barely nineteen. But such shoulders! Such 
round arms ! ouch a shadowing forth of mighty limbs 
when with three long strides she pounced across the 
deck upon the overturned Nicholas—it’s perfectly 
- indescribable ! She seemed a good, quiet girl, vigilant 
as to Lena’s needs, Gustav s tumbles, the state of Carl’s 
dear little nos^-,!at;onscientious, hardworking, and all 
that. But what magnificent hair she had ! Abundant, 
long, thick, of a tawny colour. It had the sheen of 
precious metals. She wore it plaitec^ tightly into one 
single tress hanging* girlishly down her back; and its end 
reached down to her waist. The massiveness of it sur¬ 
prised you. On my word it reminded one of a c^ub. 
Her face was big, comely, of an unruffled expression. 
She had a good complexion, and her blue eyes wf,re so 
pale that she appeared to look at the world with t;he 
empty white candour of a statue. You could not call her 
good-looking.*- It was something much more impressive, o 
The simplicity of her apparel, the opu,lence of her form, 
her imposing stature, and the extraordinary sense of 
vigorous life that seemed to emanate from her like a 
perfume exhaled by a flower, made her beautiful with 
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a beauty of a rustic and olympian order. To watch 
her. reaching up to the tlothes-line with both arms 
rt^ised high above her head, caused^ou to fall a musing 
in a strain of pagan piety. Exaiflent Mrs. Hermajin's 
baggy cotton gowns had some sort of rudimentary frills 
at neck and bottom, buc^this git I's print frocks hadn’t 
even anvrinkle; nothing ^ut a few straight folds in the 
skirf falling to her feet, and these, when she stood still, 
had a severe and statuesque quality. Site was inclined 
naturally to be still whether sitting or standing. How-, 
ever, I don’t mean to say she was statuesque. She was 
too generously alive; but she could have stood for an 
allegoric statue of the ESrth. I jdon’t mean the worn-out 
earth of our possession, but a young E^rth, a virginal 
planet undisturbed by the vision o&a future teeming with 
the monstrous forms of life j^nd death, clamorous with 
the cruel battles of hunger and thou^^. 

The worthy Hermann ,hims»lf was not very enter- < 
taining, though his English was fairly comprehensible. 
Mrs. Hermann, ^ho always let off oAe speech at least 
at me in an hospitable, cordial tone (o^jd in Platt-Deuts<Jh 
I suppose) I could not understand. As to their niece, 
however satisfactory to look upon (and she inspired 
you somehow with a hopeful view as to the prospects 
of ■ mankind) she was a modest and silent^ presence, 
mostly engaged in sewing, only now Snd then, as I 
observed, falling over that work into a state of maidenly 
j^ieditation. Her aunt sat opposite her,.jSewing also, 
with her feet propped on a wooden footstool. On the 
other side of the deck Hermann and I would get a 
couple of chairs out*of the cabin and settle down to a 
smoking match, accompanied at. long intervals by the 
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pacific exchange of a few words. 1, 7 ame nearly every 
evening. Hermann 1*^ would find in his shirt slegves. 
As soon as he retLrned from the shore on board his 
ship he commenced t.perations by taking off his coat; 
then he put on his head an embroidered round cap with 
a tassel, and changed his b^ots for a ^pair of cloth 
slippers. Afterwards he sy^'oked at the cabin-door, 
looking at his children with an air of civic virtue, till 
they got caught one afte.r another and put to bed in 
^various staterooms. Lastly, we would drink some 
beer in the cabin, which was furnished with^a wooden 
table on cross? legs, and with black straight-backed 
chairs—more like a farm kitchen than a ship’s cuddy. 
'I'he sea and al^ nautical affairs seemed very far removed 
from the hospitality v;f this exemplary family. 

And I liked this bcca^ise I had a rather worrying 
time on board, my own ship. I had been appointed 
ex-officio by th^liritish Consul to take charge of her 
after a man who had died suddenly, leaving for the 
guidance of his successor some suspiciously unreceipted 
bills, a few dry-dock estimates hinting at bribery, and 
a quantity of vouchers for three years’ extravagant 
expenditure; all these mixed up together in a d.usty 
"^Id violin-case lined with ruby velvet. I found besides 
a large account-book, which, when opened, hqpefiilly 
turned out to i.iy infinite consternation to be filled with 
verses—page after page of rhymed doggerel of a jovial 
And improper character, written in the neatest minut^, 
hand I ever did see. In the same fiddle-case a photo¬ 
graph of my predecessor, taken lately in Saigon, 
represented in front of a garden view, and in company 
of a female in strange draperies, an elderly, squat. 
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rugged man of ste»n aspect in a clumsy suit of black 
broa^icloth, and with the Jlair brushed forward above 
the temples in a mariner remmdiflg one of a boar’s 
tusks. Of a fiddle, however, tlu^only trace on board 
was the case, its empty husk as it . were ; but of the 
two last freights the sh^p had indubitably earned, of 
late, th»re were not evei:^the husks* left. It was im¬ 
possible to say where all That money had gone to. It 
wasn’t on board. It had notJiieen remitted home; for 
a letter from the owners, preserved in a desk evidently 
by the merest accident, complained mildly enough that 
they had not been favoured by a scratch jof the pen for 
the last eighteen months. Tjiere were next to no 
stores on board, not an inch of spare rope or a yard of 
c^vas. The^ship bad been run.#bare, and I foresaw 
no end of difficulties before \ could get her ready for 
sea. ^ 

As I was young then—^ot thirty yet—I took myself 
and my troubles very s%riously. The old mate, who had 
acted as chief mourner at the captain’s? funeral, was not 
particularly pleased at my coming,^ But the fact Is 
the fellow was not legally qualified for command, and 
the Consul was bound, if at all possible, to put a 
properly certificated man on board. As to the second 
mate, ^1 I can say his name was Tottersen^ or some¬ 
thing like that. His practice was to we5r on his head, 
in that tropical climate, a mangy fur cap. He was, 
without exceptiop, the stupidest man I hsjd ever seen 
on'board ship. Ajid he looked it too. He looked so 
confoundedly stupid that it was a matter of surprise 
for me when he ansWred to his name. 

I drew no great comfort from .their company, to say 
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the least of it; while the prospect making a long sea 

passage with those t^ro feltews was depressing. ^ And 

iny other thoughti in -solitude could not be of a gay 

complexion. The •"rew was sickly, the cargo was 
* ^ 
coming very slow; I foresaw I woLild have lots of 

trouble witli the charterers, and doubted whether they 
would advance me eiiough „'.noney for the ship’s ex¬ 
penses. Their attitude to^>rards me was unfriendly. 
Altogether 1 was not geUiug on. I would /liscover at 
odd times (generally about midnight) that I vtas totally 
inexperienced,'^ greatly ignorant of business^ and hope¬ 
lessly unfit fijr any sort of command ; and when the 
steward had to be taken to thc’liospital ill with choleraic 
•■Symptoms I felt bereaved of the only decent person at 
tlie after end of the, ship. He was fully expected^to 
recover, but in the meantime had to be replaced by 
some sort of servant. And on the recommendation 
of a certain ScTioinberg, the proprietor of the smaller 
of the two hotels in the place, h engaged a Chinaman. 
Schomberg, a bifawn}', hairy Alsatian, and an awful 

gossip, assured me that it was all ri^nt. “ First-class 

• ^ 

boy that. Came in the sm'le of his Excellency Tseng 
the Commissioncr --you know. His Excellency Tseng 
lodged with me here for three weeks.” 

He mouthed the Chinese Excellency at me with great 
unction, tnough the specimen of the " suite ” did not 
seem very promising. At the time, however, I did not 
know what an untrustworthy humbug Schomberg was^,^ 
The “boy’" might have been forty or a hundifed and 
forty for all you could tell—one of'those Chinamen of 
the death’s-head type of face and ccAiiplctely inscrutable. 
Before the end of the third day he had revealed himsel 
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qs a confirmed opium-smoker, a gambler, a most 
audacious thief, and a firsf’class iprintcr. When he 
departed at the top of his speed vff'tliithirty-two golden 
sovereigns of my own hard-carne^ savings it was the 
last straw. I had reserved that money in case my 
difficulties came to the worst. Now it was gone I felt 
as poor raid naked as a fakv. I clung’ to my ship, for 
all the'bothcr she caused me, but what I could not bear 
were the Io»g loi^ely evenings iji her cuddy, where the 
atmosphere, made smelly by a leaky lamp, was agitated 
by the snoritig of the mate. That fcllow'shut himself 
up in his stuffy cabin punctually at cighj:, and made 
gross and revolting noised; like a^ water-logged trump. 
It was odious not to be able to worry onesjelf in comfort^ 
on board one's (^wn ship. ICver^th.wig in this workl, I 
reflected, even the command of a nice little barque, 
may be made a delusion and a snare for the unwary 
spirit of pride in man. 

From such reflections'*! was glad to make any escape 
on l)oard that Bremen Diana. There* apparently no 
whisper of the world’s iniquities had^ever penetrated.* 
And yet she lived upon the wide sea : and llie sea tragic 
at.d comic, the sea with its horrors and its peculiar 
scandals, the sjea peopled by men and ruled by iron 
necessity is indubitably a part of the world. But that 
patriarchal old tub, like some saintly retreat* echoed 
nothing of it. She was world proof. Her venerable 
iij^iocence apparendy had put a restraint on the roaring 
lusts of the sea. And yet I have known the sea too 
long to believe in its re.spcct for decency. An elemental 
force is ruthlessly frank. It may, of course, have been 
Hermann’s skilful seamanship, but to me it looked as 
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if the allied ocean$ had refrained'‘from smashing these 
high bulwarks, unshipping the lumpy rudder, frighten¬ 
ing the children^ancl generally opening this family’s 
eyes out of sheer'leticence. ^t looked like reticence. 
The ruthless disclosure was, in the end, left for a man 
to make; a man strong aid elemental enough and 
driven to unveil some secrets of the sea by the power 
of a simple and elemental desire. 

This, however, occurred much later, ancf meaiT^ime I 
took sanctuary in that serene old ship early every evening. 
The only person on board that seemed to be in trouble 
was little Lena, and in due course I perceived that the 
health of the rag-doll was more than delicate. This object 
led a sort of “ in extremis” existence in a wooden box 
placed against the ‘starboard mooring-bitts, tended and 
nursed with the greatest sympathy and care by all the 
children, who "•»'eatly enjoyed pulling long faces and 
moving with hushed footsteps. Only the baby— 
Nicholas—looked on with a cofd, ruffianly leer, as if he 
had belonged to another tribe alto'^ether. Lena per- 
'petually sorrowo 1 over the box, and all of them were 
in deadly earnest. It was wonderful the way these 
children would work up their compassion for that 
bedraggled thing I wouldn’t have touched with a pair 
of tongs I suppose they were exercising and develop¬ 
ing their racial sentimentalism by the means of that 
dummy. I was only surprised that Mrs. Hermann let 
Lena cher’sh and hug that bundle of rags to tb.it 
extent, it was so disreputably and completely unclean. 
But Mrs. Hermann would raise her fine womanly eyes 
from her needlework to look on with amused sympathy, 
and did not seem to see it, somehow, that this object of 
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affection was a disgrace to the shi^^'s purity. Purity, 
not cleanliness, is the worS. Itjwas pushed so far 
that.I seemed to detect in this too a sintimental excess, 
as if dirt had been r^oved in t«€fy love. It is im¬ 
possible to give you an idea of such a meticulous neat¬ 
ness. It was as if every morning that ship had been 
arduously expired with-V-with toothbrushes. Her 
very bdwsprit three times a week had its toilette made 
with a cake 6f soap and a piece »f soft flannel. Arrayed 
— I'.inust say arrayed—arrayed artlessly in dazzling 
white paint to wood and dark green as to ironwork 
the simple-minded distribution of these colours evoked 
the images of simple-minded peacg, of arcadian felicity ; 
and the childish comedy of disease and sorrow struck 
me sometimes ap an abominably rftil blot upon that 
ideal state. 

I enjoyed it greatly, and on my part ^rought a little 
mild excitement into it. Ouy intimacy arose from the 
pursuit of that thief. It was in the evening, and 
Hermann, who, ec^trary to his habi?s, had stayed 
on shore late that day, was exUicating himself 
backwards out of a little gharry on the river bank, 
•opposi'-e his ship, when the hunt passed. Realising 
the situation as though he had eyes in his shoulder- 
blades, bfi joined us with a leap and took the lead. 
The Chinaman fled silent like a rapid shfldow on the 
dust of an extremely oriental road. I followed. A long 
way in the rear my mate whooped like a savage. A 
young moon threw ^ bashful light on a plain like a 
monstrous waste ground : the architectural mass of a 
Buddhist temple far away projected itself in dead black 
on the sky. We lost the thief of.course; but in my 
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disappointment I ba,d to acjmire Hermann’s presence of 
mind. The velo(;itjS/hat stodgy man developed'ln the 
interests of a coippletc stranger earned my warm 
gi'atitude—there was something truly cordial in his 
exertions. 

He seemed as vexed as^'myself at our failure, and 
would hardly listen to m;,-' thanks. 'He said it was 
“ nothings,” and invited me on the spot to come on 
board his ship and drink a glass of beer vvitli himi* We 
poked sceptically for a while amongst the bushes, pe6Ved 
without conviction into a ditch or two. There was not 
a sound: patches of slime glimmered feebly amongst 
the reeds. Slowly we trudged back, drooping under 
the thin sickle of the moon, and I heard him mutter to 
himself, “ Himmelt Zwei unci dreissig Ffund ! ” HeVas 
impressed by the figurb of my loss. For a long time 
we had ceased ,/' hear the mate's whoops and yells. 

Then he said to me, “ Everybody has his troubles,” 
and as we went on remarked that he would never 
have known anything of mine had T he by an extra¬ 
ordinary chance^ been detained on shore by Captain 
Falk. He didn’t like to stay late ashore—he added 
with a sigh. The something doleful in his tone I put 
to his sympathy with my misfortune, of course. 

On board the Diana Mrs. Hermann’s fine^eyes ex¬ 
pressed much interest and commiseration. We had 
found the two women sewing face to face under the 
open skylight in the strong glare of the lamp. Hermaffii 
walked in first, starting in the very doorway to pull off 
his coat, and encouraging me with loud, hospitable 
ejaculations ; “ Come in ! This way 1 Come in, cap¬ 
tain ! ” At once, coat in hand, he began to tell his wife 
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all about it. Mrs.*Hermann put .the palms of her 
plump hands together; I smilgi^ a^id bowed with a 
heavy heart: the niece got up from her sewing to bring 
Hermann’s slippers anfJ his embi^idered calotte, whith 
he assumed pontifically, talking (about me) all the time. 
Billows of white stuff lav between the chairs on the 
cabin ^floor; I ftaiight the^vords “Zwei und dreissig 
Pfund ” repeated several times, and presently came the 
beer, which seemed delicious* to my throat, parched 
wifh running and the emotions of the chiise. 

I didn’t get away till well past midnight, long after 
the women had retired. , Hermann had bc^n trading in 
the East for three years or moit, carrying freights of. 
rice and timber mostly. Ilis ship was ’^rell known in 
all ^he ports froTn Vladivostok to Singapore. She was 
his own property. The profits*had been moderate, but 
the trade answered well enough while|fcie children were 
small yet. In another year*or so''he hoped he would be 
able to sell the old Diana to a firm in Japan for a fair 
price. He intended to return home, to Bremen, by mail 
boat, second class, with Mrs. HermSnn and the chil¬ 
dren. He told me all this stolidly, with slow pufis at 
his pipe. I was sorry when knocking the ashes out 
he began to rub his eyes. I would have sat with him 
till morRing. What had I to hurry on board.my own 
ship for? To face the broken rifled efrawer in my 
state-room. Ugh! The very thought made me feel 
iJhwell. 

I became their daily guest, as you know. I think that 
Mrs. Hermann from the first looked upon me as a 
romantic person. I did not, of course, tear my hair 
coram populo over my loss, and she took it for lordly 
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ndifference. Afierjvards, J daresay, I did tell them' 
some of my adventuif s—such as they were—and they 
marvelled greatly at the extent of my experience. 
Hermann would tra'n.,late what- he thought the most 
striking passages. Getting upon his legs, and as if 
delivering a lecture on a j^ienomenon, he addressed 
himself, with gestures, to tj e two woraen, who would 
let their sewing sink slowly on their laps. Meantime I 
sat before a glass of Hermann’s beer, trying to look 
modest. Mrs. Hermann would glance at me quickly, 
emit slight “ Ach’s ! ” The girl never made a sound. 
Never. But she too would sometimes raise her pale 
eyes to look at me in her unseeing gentle way. Her 
glance was bj no means stupid ; it beamed out soft and 
diffuse as the moon beams upon a landscape—quite 
differently from the scrutinising inspection of the stars. 
You were dro.^ned in it, and imagined yourself to 
appear blurred. And yet this s^me glance when turned 
upon Christian Falk must have been as efficient as the 
searchlight of a battle-ship. 

Falk was the -tthcr assiduous visitor on board, but 
from his behaviour he might have been coming to see 
the quarter-deck capstan. He certainly used to stare 
at it a good deal when keeping us company outside the 
cabin dppr, with one muscular arm thrown ‘over the 
back of the chair, and his big shapely legs, in very tight 
white trousers, extended far out and ending in a pair 
of black shpes as roomy as punts. On arrival he woult? 
shake Hermann’s hand with a mutter, bow to the 
women, and take up his careless and misanthropic 
attitude by our side. He departed abruptly, with a 
jump, going through the performance of grunts, hand- 
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shakes, bow, as if* in a ^janic. .Sometimes, with a 
sort discreet and convulsive ^Iffort, he approached 
the. women and exchanged a few low words with them, 
half a dozen at most. * On these«<)ccasions Hermanvi’s 
usual stare became positively glassy and Mrs. Her¬ 
mann’s kind countenance, would colojur up. The girl 
herself never turned a haiV. 

Fafk was a Dane or perhaps a Norwegian, I can’t 
tell now. 7^t all events he wa*. a Scandinavian of some 
sort, and a bloated monopolist to boot. It is possible 
he was unacquainted with the word, but he had a clear 
perception of the thing itself. His tariff 5f charges for 
towing ships in and out was tl*c most brutally incorii- 
sidcrate document of the sort I had ever -seen. He was 
tlie commandei* and owner of the Snly tug-boat on the 
river, a very trim white craft pf 150 tons or more, as 
elegantly neat as a yacht, with a ro^id wheel-house 
rising like a glazed turretJiigh’above her sharp bows, 
and with one slender varnished pole mast forward. I 
daresay there ar^ yet a few shipmasters afloat who 
remember Falk and his tug very wftU. He extracted 
his pound and a half of flesh from each of us merchant- 
skippers with an inflexible sort of indifference which 
made him detested and even feared. Schomberg used 
to remqtdc.: “ I won't talk about the fellow., I don’t 
think he has six drinks from year’s ena* to year’s end 
in my place. But my advice is, gentlemen, don’t you 
iave anything to#do with him, if you can b^elp it,” 

This advice, aparVfrom unavoidable business relations, 
was easy to follow because Falk intruded upon no one. 
It seems absurd to compare a tug-boat skipper to a 
centaur: but he reminded me somehow of an engraving 

M 
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in a little book I rti^d as (.a boy, which represented 
centaurs at a stre^ni',-and there was one, especially in. 
the foreground, prancing bow and arrows in hand, with 
regular severe features and an i-mmense curled wavy 
beard, flowing down his breast. Falk’s face reminded 
me of that centaur. Besic^s, he was a composite 
creature. Not a man-horse^ it is true, tut a man-boat. 
He lived on board his tug, which was always dashing 
up and down the river from early morn ^till d^wy 
eve. In the last rays of the setting sun, you could 
pick out far away down the reach his beard borne 
high up on the white structure, foaming up stream to 
anchor for the night. 'There was the white-clad man’s 
body, and the rich brown patch of the hair, and nothing 
below the waist but the 'thwart-ship white lines of ihe 
bridge-screens, that led the eye to the sharp white lines 
of the bows cleaie'ng the muddy water of the river. 

Separated from his boat,-to jne at least he seemed 
incomplete. The tug herself without his head and 
^.orso on the bridge looked mutilated as it were. But 
he left her very*.ieldom. All the time I remained in 
harbour I saw him only twice on sliore. On the first 
occasion it was at my charterers, where he came m 
misanthropically to get paid for towing out a French 
barque the day before. The second time I coufei hardly 
believe my eyes, for I beheld him reclining under his 
beard in a cane-bottomed chair in the billiard-room of 
Schombergfe hotel. o 

It was very funny to see Schomberg ignoring him 
pointedly. The artificiality of it contrasted strongly 
with Falk's natural unconcern. The big Alsatian talked 
loudly with his othef customers, going from one little 

( 
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table to the other, ind passing Falk's place of repose 
with ills eyes fixed straight ahea^i* falk sat there with 
an untouched glass at his elbow. He must have known 
by sight and name etery white ^an in the room, but 
he never addressed a word to anybody. He acknow¬ 
ledged my presence by a -drop of his .eyelids, and th'at 
was all. ’ Sprawling therein the chair, he would, now 
and again, draw the palms of both his hands down his 
face^ giving at the same time* a slight, almost imper¬ 
ceptible, shudder. , 

It was a habit he had, and of course I was perfectly 
familiar with it, since yop could not remain an hour in 
his company without being madb to wonder at such ^ 
movement breaking some long period of stillness. It was 
a ptlssionate anc?inexplicable gesture. He used to make 
it at all sorts of times; as likely as not after he had 
been listening to little Lena’s chatter at^it the suffering 
doll, for instance. The, Herrmann children always be¬ 
sieged him about his legs closely, though, in a gentle 
way, he shrank fr«m them a little. He seemed, how-* 
ever, to feel a great affection for the wAole family. For 
Hermann himself especially. He sought his company. 
In this case, for instance, he must have been waiting for 
him,.because as soon as he appeared Falk rose hastily, 
and they^ent out together. Then Schombeigg ex’pounded 
in my hearing to three or four people his theory that 
Falk was after Captain Hermann’s niece, and asserted 
cfhfidently that ndthing would come of it. ‘It was the 
same last year whefi Captain Hermann was loading 
here, he said. 

Naturally, I did not believe Schomberg, but I own 
that for a time I observed closely what went on. All I 



discovered was so/sa impatience on Hermann’s part. 
At the siglit of F#ll^ «;tepping over the gangway, the 
excellent man would begin to mumble and cliew between 
his teeth something tliat sounded like German swear¬ 
words. However, as I’ve said, I’m not familiar with the 
language, and Hermann’s soF, round-eyed countenance 
remained unchanged. Starir/j stolidly ahead he greeted 
him with, “ Wic geht’s,” or in English, “ How are 
you ? ” with a throaty enunciation. The girl would 
look up for an instant and move her lips slightly: 
Mrs. Hermann let her hands rest on her'lap to talk 
volubly to him for a minute or so in her pleasant voice 
before she went on with her sewing again. Falk would 
throw himself into,a chair, stretch his big legs, as like 
as not draw his hands down his face passionately. As 
to myself, he was not'pointedly impertinent: it was 
rather as thou^^-l he could not be bothered with such 
trifles as my existence ; add the truth is that being a 
monopolist he was under no necessity to be amiable. 
He was sure to get his own extortio.iate terms out ot 
me for towage whether he frowned or smiled. As a 
matter of fact, he did neither: but before many days 
elapsed he managed to astonish me not a little and to 
set Schomberg’s tongue clacking more than ever. 

It caibe about in_ this way. There was d shallow 
bar at the mouth of the river which ought to have been 
kept down, but the authorities of the State were piously 
busy gildihg afresh the great Buddhist Pagoda jUst 
then, and I suppose had no money\o spare for dredging 
operations. I don’t know how it may be now, but>at 
the time I speak of that sandbank was a great nuisance 
to the shipping. One of its consequences was that 
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vessels of a certain draugfit of waiter, like Hermann’s 
or nfine, could not complete thcid lading in the river. 
After taking in as much as possible of their cargo, they 
had to go outside to fill up. _^fhe whole procedhre 
was an unmitigated bore. When you lliought you 
had as much on board as your shi[),could carry safely 
over the bar, ;;,*ou went ai^l gave notice to your agents. 
They, in their turn, notified Falk that so-and-so was 
ready to go out. Then Falk*(ostensihly when it fitted 
in with his other work, but, if the truth were known,- 
simply whtn his arbitrary spirit moved him), after 
ascertaining carefully in^the office that thci^ was enoiigli 
money to meet his bill, would cosie along unsympatlieti- 
cally, glaring at you with his yellow tyes from the 
brfdge, and woflld drag you ou?disl*eve)lcd as to rigging, 
lumbered as to the decks, witlj unfeeling haste, as if to 
exccuticin. And he would force 3 'ou t'|^ to take the end 
of his own wire hawse;-, for the’use of whicli there was 
of course an extra charge. To your shouted remon¬ 
strances against 4 liis extortion this towering trunk with 
one hand on the engine-room telcgi^jj)li only shook its 
bearded head above the splash, the racket and the 
clouds of smoke, in which the tug, hacking and filling 
in the smother of churning paddle-wheels behaved like 
a leroci«us and impatient creature. He had Ik*!- manned 
by the cheekiest gang of lascars T ever 3 id see, whom 
he allowed to bawl at you insolently, and, once fast, he 
fucked you out’of your berth as if he riid not care 
what he smashed. •Eighteen miles down the river you 
ll^d to go behind him, and then three more along the coast 
to where a group of uninhabited rocky islets enclosed a 
sheltered anchorage. There you* would have to lie at 
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single anchor with your nahed spa'i s showing to sea-' 
ward over these bai^ren fragments of land scattered 
upon a very intensely blue sea. There was nothing to 
loo'k at besides but a W,re coast, the muddy edge of the 
brown plain with the sinuosities of the river you had 
left, traced in dull,green, and the Great Pagoda uprising 
lonely and massive with shijt'.ng curves' and pinnacles 
like the gorgeous and stony efflorescence of tropical 
rocks. You had nothing* to do but to wait /'r<etfully*for 
the balance of ^ your cargo, which was sent out of the 
river with the greatest iri egularity. And ’it was open 
to you to console yourself with the thought that, after 
all, this stage of bother* meant that your departure from 
these shores was indeed approaching at last. 

We both had to go thtough that stagfc, Hermann and 
I, and there was a sort^of tacit emulation between the 
ships as to whiciti should be ready first. We kept on 
neck and neck almost' to the ijnish, when I won the 
race by going personally to give notice in the forenoon ; 
vyhereas Hermann, who was very siow in making up 
his mind to go a^Hore, did not get to the agents' office 
till late in the day. They told him there that my ship 
was first on turn for next morning, and I believe he 
told them he was in no hurry. It suited him better to 
go the da.y after. 

That evening, on board the Diana, he sat with his 
plump knees well apart, staring and puffing at the 
eurved moiithpiece of his pipe. Presently he spol?fe 
with some impatience to his niect about putting the 
children to bed. Mrs. Hermann, who was talking to 
Falk, stopped short and looked at her husband uneasily, 
but the girl got up 'at once and drove the children 
‘before her into the cabin. In a little while Mrs. 
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Hermann had to, leave ^us to quell what, from the 
souvds inside, must have been. & dangerous mutiny. 
At this Hermann grumbled ft) hiftiself. For half an 
hour longer Falk lq|'t alone with us fidgeted on^ his 
chair, sighed lightly, then arf^ast, after drawing his 
hands down his face, got up, and as if renouncing the 
hope (Si makyig hiniself^understood (he hadn’t ope*ned 
his fhouth once) he said m English : “Well . . . Good 
night. Captain Hermann.” Jle stopped for a moment 
before m 3 ' chair and looked down fixedly ; I may even 
say he glared : and he went so far as "co make a deep 
noise in his throat. There was in all thi^ something so 
marked that for the fir5t time in our limited intercourse 
of nods and grunts he excited in me something like 
interest. But,next moment he disappointed me—for he 
strode away hastily without a nod even. 

His manner was usually ocfd it is true, and I certainly 
did not pay much attention tewit; bft that sort of ob¬ 
scure intention, whic^t seemed to lurk in his noncha¬ 
lance like a waiw old carp in a poncf, had never before 
come so near the surface. He h^d distinctly aroused 
my expectations. I would have been unable to say 
what it was I expected, but at all events 1 did not 
expect the absurd developments he sprung upon me no 
later tjian the break of the very next day. 

.1 remember only that there,was, oe tliht evening, - 
enough point in his behaviour to make me, after he had 
fied, wonder apdibly what he might mean. To this 
Hermann, crossii^ his legs with a swin^ and settling 
himself viciously away from me in his chair, said: 
“That fellow don’t know himself what he means.” 

There might have been some insight in such 
remark. I said nothing, and, still averted, he added: 
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“When I was here last y^ar he v'as just the same.”. 
An eruption of tobac.:o smoke enveloped his he?d as 
if his temper had fxpldded like gunpowder. 

Z had half a mincL to ask hinj, point blank whether 
he, at least, didn’t know why Falk, a notoriously 
unsociable man, had taken to visiting his ship with 
such assiduity. After all, I u^flectcd suc,'denly,'it was a 
most remarkable thing. I wLnder now what Herlnann 
would have said. As it, turned out he didn’t let me 

I 

ask. Forgetting all about Falk apparently, he started 
a monologue oh his plans for the future; thf. selling of 
the ship, the»2oing home; and falling into a reflective 
and calculating mood Jie murhbled between regular 
jets of smoke ,about the expense. The necessity of 
disbursing passage-taonpy for all his, tribe seemed 
to disturb him in a manner that was the more striking 
because otherwise he gave no signs of a miserly 
, disposition. An% yet > he fussed over the prospect 
of that voyage home in a maTl-boat like a seden¬ 
tary grocer who'has made up his ^ind to see the 
wbrld. He was riu-^ially thrifty I suppose, and for him 
there must have been a great novelty in finding himself 
obliged to pay for travelling—for sea travelling whLh 
was the normal state of life for the family—from the 
very cradle for most of them. I could see he grudged 
• prospectiv^y every single shilling which must be spent 
so absurdly. It was rather funny. He would become 
doleful over it, and then again, with a, fretful sigh, he^ 
would suppose there was nothing forjt now but to take 
three second-class tickets—and there were the four 
children to pay for besides. A lot of money that to' 
spend at once. A big Ipt of money. 

J sat with him listening (not for the fii st time) to 
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these heart-searchings tiH I grew thoroughly sleepy, 
and then I left him and turned in on board my ship. 
At daylight I was awakened"'by a yelping of shrill 
voices, accompanied by a great c'rmmotion in the water, 
and the short, bullying blasts'^ a steam-whistle. Falk 
with his tug had come for me. 

I be^an to» dress. L was remarkable that the 
answ*ering noise on boar* my ship together with the 
patfer of ftet above my heat* ceased suddenly. But I 
heard more remote guttural cries which seemed to. 
express surprise and annoyance. Then the voice of 
my mate reached me howling expostulati^is to some¬ 
body at a distance. (!)ther VQices joined, apparently 
indignant; a chorus of something that sounded like 
abase replied.* Now and then* the steam-whistle ^ 
screeched. 

Altogether that unnecessary uproa^^was distracting, 
but down there in my cabin* I took it calmly. In -. 
another moment, I thought, I should be going down 
that wretched ri^r, and in another week at the most 
I should be totally quit of the odioirsj place and all the 
odious people in it. 

o’reatly cheered by the idea, I seized the hair-brushes 
and looking at myself in the glass began to use them. 
Suddenly a hush fell upon the noise outside, and I 
heard (the ports of my cabin were thrown open)—-'I' 
heard a deep calm voice, not on board my ship, how- 
•fc^er, hailing resolutely in English, but with a strong 
foreign twang, “ G« ahead ! ” 

There may be tides in the affairs of men which taken 
at the flood . . . and so on. Personally I am still on 
the look out for that important turn. I am, however, 
afraid that most of us are fated to flounder for ever i''j 
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the dead water of a^pool whose shoi-es are arid indeed. 
But I know that there are often in men’s atflfairs 
unexpectedly—even irrationally—illuminating moments 
when an otherwise iK^ignificant.sound, perhaps only 
some perfectly commonp'lace gesture, suffices to reveal 
to .us all the unreason, all the fatuous unreason, of our 
complacency. "Go ahead” ^e not particularly*striking 
words even when pronouncea with a foreign accent; yet 
they petrified me in the very act of smiling dt myse^f’ in 
.'the glass. And then, refusing to believe my ears, but 
already boiling with indignation, I ran out «of the cabin 
and up on dctk. 

j It was incredibly true. It was perfectly true. I had 
no eyes for anything but the Diana. It was she that 
was being taken a^ay.. She was already out of iier 
berth and shooting athwart the river. " The way this 
loonatic pluckec^that ship out is a caution,” said the 
awed voice of my mate alose to my ear. “ Hey ! 
Hallo ! Falk ! Hermann ! What's this infernal trick ? ” 
I yelled in a fury. 

Nobody heard ^^fce. Falk certainly could not hear me. 
His tug was turning at full speed away under the other 
bank. The wire hawser between her and the Dtu'na, 
stretched as taut as a harpstring, vibrated alarmingly. 

The high black craft careened over to tie awful 
strain. A lofld cracbcame out of her, followed by the 
tearing and splintering of wood. " There ! ” said the 
awed voice in my ear. " He’s carried away thos* 
towing chock.” And then, with *enthusiasm, "Oh! 
Look ! Look, sir! Look at them Dutchmen skipping out 
of the way on the forecastle. I hope to goodness he’ll 
break a few of their shins before he’s done with ’em.” 
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I yelled my vaifl protests. Thp rays of the rising 
sun‘coursing level along the plain^ warmed my back, 
but I was hot enough with rage. I could not have 
believed that a simpk towing^^^eration could suggest 
so plainly the idea of abduction, of rape. Falk was 
simply running off with the Diana. ^ 

The white tug careere]^ out into the middle of the 
river. The red floats ofmer paddle-wheels revolving 
w^.h mad rapidity tore up the whole reach into foam. 
The Diana in mid-stream waltzed round with as much, 
grace as an old barn, and flew after her ravisher. 
Through the ragged fog of smoke drivmg headlong 
upon the water I had a glimpse‘of Falk’s square motion¬ 
less shoulders under a white hat as big cts a cart-wheel, 
of*his red face,*his yellow staungeyes, his great beard. 
Instead of keeping a look-out ahead, he was deliberately 
turning his back on the river to ^Jare at his tow. 
The tall heavy craft, jievsr so' used before in her life, 
seemed to have lost her senses; she,took a wild sheer 
against her hehfc, and for a moment came straight at 
us, menacing and clumsy, like a 'punaway mountain. 
She piled up a streaming, hissing, boiling wave half¬ 
way up her blunt stem, my crew let out one great howl, 
—and then we held our breaths. It was a near thing. 
But Fa4k had her! He had her in his clutch,, I fancied 
I could hear the steel hawser ping as ft surged across 
the Diana's forecastle, with the hands on board of her 
■bolting away from it in all directions. It was a near 
thing. Hermann,*- with his hair rumpled, in a snuffy 
/lannel shirt and a pair of mustard-coloured trousers, 
had rushed to help with the wheel. I saw his terrified 
round face ; I saw his very teeth uncovered by a sort 
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of ghastly fixed grin ; and iii a great leaping tumult of 
water between the two ships the Diana whisked-past 
so close that I could have flung a hair-brush at his 
head, for, it seems, I hfjjLl kept then in my hands all the 
time. Meanwhile Mrs. ilei'inann sat placidly on the 
skylight, with a woollen shawl on her shoulders. The 
excellent woman in response j'o my indignant gesticula¬ 
tions fluttered a handkerchiel, nodding and smiling in the 
kindest way imaginable. -Tlic boys, only hAlf-drcssed, 
.were jumping about the poop in great glee, displaying 
their gaudy braces ; and Lena in a short scarlet petti¬ 
coat, with ponked elbows and thin bare arms, nursed 
the rag-doll witli devoti,on. The whole family passed 
before my sigh-t as if dragged across a scene of unparal¬ 
leled violence. The lastfl saw was Hermann’s ni>.ce 
with the baby Hermann in her arms standing apart from 
the others. Magj.'ificent in her close-fitting i)rint frock, 
she displayed something so oominanding in the manifest 
perfection of her figure that the sun seemed to be 
rising for her alone. The flood of ’'ght brought the 
opulence of her fee ill and the vigour of her youth in a 
glorifying way. She went by perfectly motionless and 
as if lost in meditation ; onl}^ the hem of her skirt 
stirred in the draught ; the sun rays broke on her sleek 
tawny hair; that bald-headed ruffian, Nicholes, was 
vTuacking her bn the S’houlder. I saw his tiny fat arm 
rise and fall in a workmanlike manner. And then the 
four cottage windows of the Diana came into view J 
retreating swiftly down the river. The sashes were 
up, and one of the white calico em tains lluttcrcd straight 
out like a streamer above the agitated water of the wake. 

To be thus tricked out of one’s turn was an unheard- 
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of occurrence. In’Hiiy agent's office, where I went to 
complain at once, they protested v^ith apologies they 
couldn’t understand how the mistake arose: but Schom- 
berg, when I dropped'in later to get some tiffin, though 
surprised to .sec me, was perfectly ready with an expla¬ 
nation. I found him seated at the end of a long narrow 
table, facing h(s wife—a siraggy little woman, with long 
ringlets and a blue tooth, wno smiled abroad stupidly and 
Io...kcd frightened when you .s'jSokc to her. Between them 
a waggling punkah fanned twenty vacant cane-bottomed, 
chairs and two rows of shiny plates. Three Chinamen 
in white jackets loafeij with napkins in' 'their hands 
around that desolation. Schornberg’s pet lahlc-dJiotc was 
not much of a success that day. lie wtis feeding him¬ 
self furiously diid seemed to overflow with bitterness. 

He began by ordering in a brutal voice the chops 
to be brought back for me, a.^d tui-j^ng in his chair : 
" Mistake they told yr^i ? ' Nol a bit of it! Don’t you 
believe it for a moment, captain ! Falk isn’t a man to 
make mistakes Sinless on purpose.” Ilis firm con¬ 
viction was that Falk had been iJ'ying all along to 
curry favour on the cheap with Hermann. " On the 
cheap—-mind you ! It doesn’t cost him a cent to put 
that insult upon you, and Captain Hermann gets in a 
day ah(*ad of your ship. Time’s money ! Eh ? You arc 
very friendly with Captain Hrt'inann f believe, b"u?'!l 
man is bound to be pleased at any little advantage he 
*iiiay get. Captkin Hermann is a good business man, 
and there’s no sucli thing as a friend in business. Is 
.there ? ” He leaned forward and began to cast stealthy 
glances as usual. “ But Falk is, and always was, a 
miserable fellow. I would despise him.” 
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I muttered, grumpily, that^I had no particular respect • 
for Falk. 

“ I would despi^ hirTi,” he insisted, with an appear- 
afige of anxiety which would have amused me if 
I had not been fathoms ucep in discontent. To a young 
man fairly conscientious and as well-mc?5ning as only 
the young man cart be, the current il'-usage of life 
comes with a peculiar crut'i'ty. Youth that is fresh 
enough to believe in guilt, in innocence, and in itself, \yjill 
always doubt whether it have not perchance deserved 
its fate. Sonfbre of mind and without appetite, I 
struggled wit’i the chop while Mrs. Schomberg sat with 
her everlasting stupid grin and Schomberg’s talk 
gathered way h'ke a slide of rubbish. 

" Let me tell you. It’s all about tha*- girl. I doxi’t 
know what Captain Hermann expects, but if he asked 
me I could tell him sc^'nething about Falk. He’s a 
miserable fellow. That mantis a perfect slave. That’s 
what I call him. A slave. Last year 1 started this 
table d'hote^ and sdnt cards out—you k^now. You think 
hd had one mea] • in the house ? Give the thing 
a trial ? Not once. He has got hold now of a Madras 
cook—a blamed fraud that I hunted out of my cookhouSe 
with a rattan. He was not fit to cook for white men. 
No, not for the white men’s dogs either; but, see, any 
dauliied native'that car boil a pot of rice is good enough 
for Mr. Falk. Rice and a little fish he buys for a few 
cents from the fishing-boats outside is what he liyeaijJ 
on. You wb'uld hardly credit it—eh ? A white man, 
too. ...” 

He wiped his lips, using the napkin with indignation, 
and looking at me. Itiflashed through my mind in the 
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midst of my depression tha/i if all the meat in the town 
was Jike these table-d’hote chops, ‘Falk wasn’t so far 
wrong. I was on the point of laying this, but Schom- 
berg’s stare was intimidating. “ He’s a vegetarian, 
perhaps,” I murmured instead.^ 

“ He’s a miser. A miserable miser,” affirmed the 
hotel-kefeper with great force. “ Tne meat here is not 
so gobd as at home—of course. And dear too. But 
look at roe.* I only charge a dollar for the tiffin, and one 
dollar and fifty cents for the dinner. Show me any-, 
thing cheapor. Why am I doing it? There’s little profit 
in this game. Falk wouldn’t look at it. I do it for the 
sake of a lot of young white fel^^ws here that hadn’t a 
place where they could get a decent meal and eat it 
decently in good company. There*s first-rate company 
always at my table.” 

The convinced way he surveyed ^le empty chairs 
made me feel as if I lia^, intruded upon a tiffin of 
ghostly Presences. 

“ A white mart^hould eat like a wl’iite man, dash it 
all,” he burst out impetuously. ” Ought to eat meat, 
must eat meat. I manage to get meat for my patrons 
all the year round. Don’t I ? I am not catering for 
a dam’lot of coolies : Have another chop, captain. . . . 
No ? Y^u, boy—take away ! ” 

He threw himself back and vtaited gMmly for fne~' 
curry. The half-closed jalousies darkened the room 
HHwaded by the s.mell of fresh whitewash : a swarm of 
flies buzzed and settled in turns, and poor Rirs. Schom- 
berg’s smile seemed to ^press the quintessence of all 
the imbecility that had ever spoken, had ever breathed, 
had ever been fed on infamousi buffalo meat within 
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these bare walls, Schombe!-g did riot open his lips till ‘ 
he was ready to tljrust therein a spoonful of gfeasy. 
rjce. He rolled his eyes ridiculously before he swal- 
lo\Ved the hot stuff, and only theh broke out afresh. 

“ It is the most degrading 'thing. They take the 
dish up to the wheelhouse for him with a cover on it, 
and he shuts both the door^. before he*^ begins to eat. 
Fact! Must be ashamed of nimself. Ask the engineer. 
He can’t do without an engineer—don’t you see—and 
•'as no respectaWe man can be'expected to put up witfi 
such a table, he allows them fifteen dollaVs a month 
extra mess money. 1 assure you it is so ! You just 
ask Mr. Ferdinand da Costa. That’s the engineer he has 
now. You may have seen him about my place, a deli¬ 
cate dark young man, with very fine eyes and a little 
moustache. He arrived here a year ago from Calcutta. 
Between you amhme, I^guess the money-lenders there 
musthave been afterhim. He rushes here for a meal every 
chance he can g^t, for just please tell me what satisfac¬ 
tion is that for a well-educated young fellow to feed all 
alone in his cabin—like a wild beast ? That’s what 
Falk expects his engineers to put up with for fifteen 
dollars extra. And the rows on board every time a 
little smell of cooking gets about the deck! You 
wouldn’t:, believe! The other day da Costa'' got the 
cook to fry a steak for him—a turtle steak it was too, 
not beef at all—and the fat caught or something. 
Young da,Costa himself was telling me of it hefS"^ti 
this room. ‘Mr. Schomberg’—says he—*if I had let 
a cylinder cover blow off through the skylight by my 
negligence Captain Falk couldn’t have been more 
savage. He frighteiied the cook so that he won’t put 
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anything on the fir« for mt? now.’ ^ Poor da Costa had 
tears>in his eyes. Only try to put yourself in his place, 
captain : a sensitive, gentlemanly young fellow. Is he 
expected to eat his food raw ? But that’s your Falk 
all over. Ask any one you like. I suppose the fifteen 
dollars extra he has to give keep on rankling—in there.” 

And 5chomBerg tapped,*his manly breast. I sat half 
stunned by his irrelevant 4bble. Suddenly he gripped 
mv forearni in an impressive’and cautious manner, as 
if to lead me into a very cavern of confidence. 

“ It’s nothing but enviousness,” he said in a lowered 
tone, which had a stimulating effect upon my wearied 
hearing. I don’t suppose theVe is one person in this 
town that he isn’t envious of. I tell you he’s dangerous. 
Even I myself-'am not safe ^rom him. I know for 
certain he tried to poison . . . .” 

“ Oh, come now,” I cried, revolted. 

“ But I know for certain. 'The people themselves 
came and told me of it. He went abo,ut saying every¬ 
where I was a wo#se pest to this town than the cholera. 
He had been talking against me ever since I opened this 
hotel. And he poisoned Captain Hermann’s mind too. 
Last time the Diana was loading here Captain Hermann 
used to come in every day for a drink or a cigar. This 
time he tliasn’t been here twice in a week. «How dp 
you account for that ? ” 

He squeezed ray arm till he extorted from me some 
mumble. * 

“ He makes ten times the money I do. I’ve another 
hotel to fight against, and there is no other tug on the 
river. I am not in his way, am I ? He wouldn’t be 
fit to run an hotel if he tried. But that’s just his nature. 

N 
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He can’t bear to think I am making a living. I only, 
hope it makes him^ properly wretched. He’s lik <3 that 
i/i everything. He would like to keep a decent table 
wfell enough. But no—for the ^ sake of a few cents. 
Can’t do it. It’s too much for him. That’s what I call 
being a slave to ij;. But he’s mean enough to kick up a 
row when his nose gets tickle^d a bit. See that ? That 
just paints him. Miserly* and envious. You can’t 
account for it any other Vv ay. Can you ? I have been 
studying him these three years.” 

He was anxious I should assent to his theory. And 
indeed on tninking it over it would have been plausible 
enough if there hadn’t, been always the essential false¬ 
ness of irresponsibility in Schomberg’s chatter. How¬ 
ever, I was not disposed to investigate the psychology 
of Falk. I was engaged just then in eating despondently 
a piece of stale,»Putch ^heese, being too much crushed 
to care what I swallo>ved„ myself, let alone bothering 
my head about Falk’s ideas of gastronomy. I could 
jsxpect from their study no clue his conduct in 
matters of businress, which seemed to me totally unre¬ 
strained by morality or even by the commonest sort of 
decency. How insignificant and contemptible I must ap¬ 
pear, for the fellow to dare treat me like this—I reflected 
suddenly, writhing in silent agony. And I consigned 
* Falk and all his peculiarities to the devil with so much 
mental fervour as to forget Schomberg’s existence, till 
he grabbed my arm urgently. “Well, you may^tbiije 
and think till every hair of your head falls off, captain ; 
but you can’t explain it in any. other way.” 

For the sake of peace and quietness I admitted 
hurriedly that I couldn’t; persuaded that now he would 
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leave off. But the oftly resu*lt was tcj make his moist face 
shine»with the pride of cunning. Hf removed his hand 
for a moment to scare a black mass of flies off the sugar- 
basin, and cauglit hoW of my arm again. 

“ To be sure. And in the same way everybody is 
aware he would like to get marrigd» Only he cart’t. 
Let me quote fou an inst-nice. Well, two years ago a 
Miss Vanlo, a very ladylike^irl, came from home to keep 
house for hSr brother, Fred, wHb had an engineering shop 
for small repairs by the water side. Suddenly Falk takes * 
to going up'to their bungalow after dinner^and sitting 
for hours in the verandaji saying nothing. The poor girl 
couldn’t tell for the life of her wliat to do with such a 
man, so she would keep on playing^the piano and sing¬ 
ing to him evenfng after evenflig till she was ready to 
drop. And it wasn’t as if she had been a strong young 
woman either. She was thirt|/, and«the climate had 
been playing the deuc'i with l*er. Then—don't you 
know—Fred had to sit up with them for propriety, and 
during whole weehte on end never got ^ single chance to 
get to bed before midnight. That was* not pleasant for 
a tired man—was it ? And besides Fred had worries 
then because his shop didn’t pay and he was dropping 
money fast. He just longed to get away from here 
and try *iis luck somewhere else, but for the sal:e, 
of his sister he hung on and od tilt he ran himself 
into debt over his ears—I can tell you. I, myself, 
cWldfs- show a hindful of his chits for meals and 
drinks in my drawSr. I could never find out tho’ 
where he found all the money at last. Can’t be 
but he must have got something out of that brother 
of his, a coal merchant in Port Sai*d, Anyhow he paid 
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everybody before he left, but the gSrl nearly broke her 
heart. Disappoin^ent, of course, and at hen age,, 
don’t you know. . . . Mrs. Schomberg here was very 
friendly with her, and she could tell you. Awful 
despair. Fainting fits. It was a scandal. A notorious 
schndal. To that ,extent that old Mr. Siegers—not 
your present charterer, bu^- Mr. Siegers the*^ father, 
the old gentleman who r^ired from business on a 
fortune and got buried at sea going hohie, he b=td 
’ to interview Ifalk in his private office. He was a 
man who could speak like a Dutch Unde, and, be¬ 
sides, Messrs. Siegers had befn helping Falk with a 
good bit of money fronl’the start. In fact you may say 
they made him as far as that goes. It so happened that 
just at the time he tul ned up here,' their firm ‘Was 
chartering a lot of sailing-ships every year, and it 
suited their busViess tlj at there should be good towing 
facilities on the river. 'Bee*? . .,. Well—there’s always 
an ear at the keyhole—isn't there ? , In fact,” he lowered 
his tone confidentially, " in this case i^was a good friend 
of mine ; a man'' you can see here any evening; only 
they conversed rather low. Anyhow my friend’s cer¬ 
tain that Falk was trying to make all sorts of excuses, 
and old Mr. Siegers was coughing a lot. And yet Falk 
...wynted 'all \he time to be married too. Why! It’s 
notorious the man his been longing for years to make 
a home for himself. Only he can’t face the expense. 
When it comes to putting his hand’ in his pockW^^St 
chokes him off. That’s the truth‘‘and no other. I’ve 
always said so, and everybody agrees with me by this 
time. What do you think of that—eh ? ” 

He appealed confi«iently to my indignation, but having 
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a mind to annoyhirA I remarked, "that it seemed to me 
very pitiful—if true.” 

He bounced in his chair as *1 1 had run a pin in^p 
him. I don’t know what he might have said, only at 
that moment we heard through the half open door of 
the billiard-room the footsteps of tjvo men entering 
from the verafidah, a murmur of two voices; at the* 
sharp tapping of a coin onVi table Mrs. Schomberg half 
rose irresqftitely. " Sit still,” Be hissed at her, and then, 
in an hospitable, jovial tone, contrasting amazingly with* 
the angry glance that had made his wife sink in her 
chair, he cried very louc^: " Tiffin still going on in here, 
gentlemen.” 

There was no answer, but the voices dropped sud¬ 
denly. The head Chinaman Went out. We heard the 
clink of ice in the glasses, pouring sounds, the shuffling 
of feet, the scraping of chairs. ' Schoniberg, after won¬ 
dering in a low mutter jvho*the*devil could be there at 
this time of the day, got up napkin in hand to peep 
through the doorway cautiously. He retreated rapidly 
on tip-toe, and whispering behind hisYftind informed me 
that it was Falk, Falk himself who was in there, and, 
what’s more, he had Captain Hermann with him. 

The return of the tug from the outer Roads was 
unexpected but possible, for Falk had tak^n away 
the -Diana at half-past five, a»d it was now two 
o’clock. Schomberg wished me to observe that neither 
cW^^ifse men woifld spend a dollar on a ti^n, which 
they must have warfted. But by the time I was ready 
to^ leave the dining-room* Falk had gone. I heard the 
last of his big boots on the planks of the verandah, 
Hermann was sitting quite alone *in the large, wooden 
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room with the two lifelesb billiacd tables shrouded- 
in striped covers, mopping his face diligently. He wore 
his best go-ashore clotlies, a stiff collar, black coat, large 
white waistcoat, grey trousers. » A white cotton sun¬ 
shade with a cane handle reposed between his legs, his 
side whiskers wgre neatly brushed, liis chin had been 
freshly shaved; arid he only distantly resembled the 
dishevelled and terrified ma/i in a snuffy night shirt and 
ignoble old trousers I had seen in the morn'ing hanging- 
on to the wheel of the Diana. 

He gave a start at my entrance, and addressed me at 
once in sefme confusion, but with genuine'eagerness. 
He was anxious to make it clear he had nothing to do 
with what he called the “ tarn pizness ” of the morning. 
It was most incoiivenicnt. He had reckoned upon 
another day up in town to settle his bills and sign 
certain papers. There, were also some few stores to 
come, and sundry pieces ofv" my ironwork,” as he called 
it quaintly, landed for repairs, had been left behind. 
Now he would have to hire a native boat to take all this 
out to the ship. I'l would cost five or six dollars perhaps. 
He had had no warning from Falk. Nothing. . . . lie 
hit the table with his dumpy fist. . . . Der verfluchtc 
Kerl came in the morning like a ‘‘tarn’ ropper,”making 
a great noise, and took him away. His mate w’as not 
prepared, his ship was mooi'ed fast—he pi-otcsted it 
was shameful to come upon a man in that way. Shame¬ 
ful ! Yet such was the power Falk had on tlift-wpiatr 

/K 

that when I suggested in a chilling tone that he might 
have simply refused to have bis ship moved, Hermann 
was quite stai'tled at the idea. I never realised so well 
before that this is an age of steam. The exclu.si^■e pos- 
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session of a marin« boiler had given Falk the whip hand 
of U6 all. Hermann recovering, pdt it to me appealingly 

that 1 knew very well how ufisafc* it was to contradict 

« 

that fellow. At this* I only smiled distantly. 

“ Der Kerl! ” he cried. He was sorry he had not 
refused. He was indeed. The damage I Tlie damage ! 
What Tor all’diat damage ! Thei^; was no occasion foj 
danlage. Did I know hc^v much damage he had done ? 

It gave nfc a certain satisfao*tiun to tell him that I had 

* 

heard his old waggon of a ship crack fore and aft as slje 
went by. .“You passed close enough*to me,” I added 
significantly. 

He th rew both his hands up to heaven at the recol¬ 
lection. One of them grasped by the 'uiddle the white 
parasol, and he resembled *.‘urii?usly a caricature of a , 
shopkeeping citizen in one of his own German comic 
papers. “ Ach 1 That was daugerou^” he cried. 1 was 
amused. But directly hc,ad(Jed with an appearance of, 
simplicity, “ The side of your iron ship would have 
been crushed i^ like—like this matchbox.” 

“Would it?” I growled, much .less amused now; 
but by the time I had decided that this remark was not 
meant for a dig at me he had worked himself into a 
high state of resentfulness against Falk. The incon- 
veniei^e, the damage, the expense! Gottferdam! 
Devil take the fellow. Behiyd the bar Schofnborg 
with a cigar in his teeth, pretended to be writing 
PB.Mrth a pencil on a large sheet of paper; and as Her¬ 
mann’s exciteme!»t increased it made me* comfortingly 
aware of my own calmness and superiority. But it 
occurred to me while 1 listened to his revilings, that 
after ail the good man had come up in tlie tug. There 
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perhaps—since he must c6me tOf.town—he had no 
option. But evidently he had had a drink with Ealk, 
either accepted or* offered. How was that ? So I 
checked him by saying loftily thgt I hoped he would 
make Falk pay for every penny of the damage. 

‘‘That’s it! That’s it! Go for him,” called out 
Schomberg from the'bar, flinging his pencil doVi'n and 
rubbing his hands. 

We ignored his noise. « But Hermann’s excitemeiU 
suddenly went off the boil as when you remove a sauce¬ 
pan from the firt. I urged on his consideration that he 
had done nsw with Falk and Falk’s confounded tug. 
He, Hermann, would npt, perhaps, turn up again in 
this part of the^world for years to come, since he was 
going to sell the DianK at tjie end of this very trip (“ Go 
home passenger in a mail boat,” he murmured mechani¬ 
cally). He was therefore safe from Falk’s malice. All 
he had to do was to race,off ,to his consignees and stop 
payment of the towage bill before Falk had the time to 
get in and lift the money. 

'Nothing could jhave been less in the spirit of my 
advice than the thoughtful way in which he set about 
to make his parasol stay propped against the edge of 
the table. 

While I watched his concentrated efforts vsjith as¬ 
tonishment he ’..hrew at, me one or two perplexed, hajf- 
shy glances. Then he sat down. “That’s all very 
well,” he said reflectively. 

It cannot I5e doubted that the man feid been thrown off 
his balance by being hauled out of the harbour against 
his wish. His stolidity had been profoundly stirred,' 
else he would never have made up his mind to ask me 
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•unexpectedly whether I hAd not remarked that Falk 
had been casting eyes upon his niece. “ No more than 
myself,” I answered with literal* trutTi. The girl was of 
the sort one necessawly casts eyes at in a sense. She 
made no noise, but she filled most satisfactorily a good 
bit of space. 

“But*you, (?aptain, are not the same kind of man,” 
obscr*ved Hermann. 

was not, I am happy to s*iy, in a position to deny 
this. “ What about the lady ? ” I could not help asking. * 
At this he gazed for a time into my face* earnestly, and 
made as if to change the subject. I heard him begin¬ 
ning to mutter something unexp«cted, about his children 
growing old enough to require schooling. He would 
have to leave them ashore with’ their grandmother 
when he took up that new command he expected to get 
in Germany. 

This constant harping on«his»domestic arrangements 
was funny. I suppose it must have been like the 
prospect of a comj^lete alteration in his life. An epoch. 
He was going, too, to part with the *£)iana ! He had 
served in her for years. He had inherited her. From 
an uncle, if I remember rightly. And the future loomed 
big before him, occupying his thought exclusively with 
all its aapects as on the eve of a venturcsoijie enter¬ 
prise. He sat there frowning and biting his lip, and 
suddenly he began to fume and fret. 

•Ij'discovered to my momentary amusement that he 
seemed to imagine I^ould, should or ought, have caused 
Falk in some way to pronounce himself. Such a hope 
was incomprehensible, but funny. Then the contact 
with all this foolishness irritated* me. I said crossly 
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that I had seen no symptoms, but if there were any 

—since he, Hermann, was so sure—then it wa*. still 

€ 

■vyorse. What pleasui'e Falk found in humbugging 
people in just that way I couldn^t say. It was, how¬ 
ever, my solemn duty to warn him. It liad lately, I 
said, come to my.knowledge that there was a man (not 
-a very long time ago either) who had'been taken in 
just like this. 

All this passed in u'ndertones, and at*'^this point 
' Schomberg, exasperated at our secrecy, went out of 
the room slamming the door with a crash that positively 
lifted us in*our chairs. This, or else what I had said, 
huffed my Hermann. 'He supposed, with a contemp¬ 
tuous toss of his head towards the door which trembled 
yet, that I had got hold of some of that man’s ’silly 
tales. It looked, indeed, as though his mind had been 
thoroughly poij^ned against Schomberg. “ His tales 
were—they were,” he rcpeatec^ seeking for the word-—• 
“ trash.” They were trash, he reiterated and moreover 
I was young yet ... 

This horrid aspersion (I regi'et I am no longer 
exposed to that sort of insult) made me huffy too. I 
felt ready in my own mind to back up every assertion 
of Schomberg’s and on any subject. In a moment, 
devil only knows why, Hermann and I were looking at 
each other 'most inimically. He caught up his. hat 
without more ado and I gave myself the pleasure of 
calling after him ; 

“Take my advice and make Falk pay for breaking 
up your ship. You aren’t likely to get anything else 
out of him.” 

When I got on board my ship later on, the old 
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mate, who was very full of the events of the morning, 
remarked: ^ 

“ I saw the tug coming back from the outer Roads 
just before two p.M.i^ (He never by any chance used 
the words morning or afternoon. Always p.m. or a.m., 
log-book style.) " Smart work that., Man’s always in 
a state* of huTry. He’s a regular chucker-out, ain'*' 
he, sir ? There’s a few '^ubs I know of in the East- 
ftnd of L^don that would De all the better for one of 
his sort around the bar.” He chuckled at his joke. 
“A regular chucker-out. Now he has fired out that 
Dutchman head over heels, I suppose our turn’s coming 
to-morrow morning.” '■ 

We were all on deck at break of day (even the sick 
—^poor devils—had crawled* out) ready to cast off in 
the twinkling of an eye. Nothing came. Falk did not 
come. At last, when I began to tUink that probably 
something had gone ,wrc-ng 'in his engine-room, we ‘ 
perceived the tug going by, full pelt, down the river, as 
if we hadn’t existed. For a moment I entertained the 
wild notion that he was going to iurn round in the 
next reach. Afterwards I watched his smoke appear 
above the plain, now here, now there, according to the 
windings of the river. It disappeared. Then without 
a word* I went down to breakfast. I just simply went 
down to breakfast. 

Not one of us uttered a sound till the mate, after 
hnbibing—by itieans of suction out of a saucer—his 
second cup of teaf exclaimed : " Where the devil is the 
man gone to ? ” •. 

“Courting!” I shouted, with such a fiendish laugh 
that the old chap didn't venture tp open his lips any more. 
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I started to the office perfectly* calm. Calm with ' 
excessive rage. Evidently they knew all aboi?L it 
already, and they treateef me to a show of consternation. 
The manager, a soft-footed, immensely obese man, 
breathing short, got up to meet me, while all round tlie 
room the young clerks, bending over the papers on their 
desks, cast upward glances in my direction. The fat 
man, without waiting for my c/mplaint, wheezing heavily 
and in a tone as if he hifiiself were incredulous, coiv 
''■eyed to me the news that Falk—Captain Falk—had 
declined—had absolutely declined—to tow‘my ship— 
to have anydiing to do with iny ship—this day or any 
other day. Never! ' 

1 did my beit to preserve a cool appearance, but, 
all the same, I must have tjhown how much taken abSck 
1 was. We were talking in the middle of the room. 
Suddenly behind wiy back some ass blew his nose with 
great force, and at the game time another quill-driver 
jumped up and went out on the landing hastily. It 
occurred to me I was cutting a foolish-‘.igure there. I 
demanded angrily fo sec the principal in his private 
room. 

The skin of Mr. Siegers’ head showed dead white 
between the iron grey streaks of hair lying plastered 
cross-wise from ear to ear over the top of his‘<jkull in , 
the manner of a bandage. His narrow sunken face 
was of an uniform and permanent terra-cotta colour, 
like a piece of pottery. He was sickly, thin, and short* 
with wrists like a boy of ten. Buil from that debile 
body there issued a bullying voice, tremendously loud, 
harsh and resonant, as if produced by some powerful 
mechanical contrivancc'in the nature of a fog-horn. I 
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do not know what'‘he did with it in the private life of 
his ’Aomc, but in the larger sphcre^of business it pi'e- 
scntcd the advantage of overcoming arguments withopt 
the slightest mental isiTort, by the mere volume of sound. 
We had had several jiassages of arms. It took me all 
I knew to guard the interests of my owners—whom, 
nota hcnc, I had never seen—while Siegers (who had 
made their acquaintance ‘|;omc years before, during a 
business bhir in Australia) pfetended to the knowledge 
of their innermost minds, and, in the character of “oun 
very good friends,” threw them perpetually at m 3 ' head. 

He looked at me with a jaundiced eye (tl’crc was no 
love lost between us), and dccl?ircd at once that it was 
strange, very strange. Ills pronunciauon of English 
wa.s’ so e.xtravagant that I can’t even attempt to repro¬ 
duce it. For instance, he said “ Fferic strantch.” 
Combined with the bellowing intom^ion it made the 
I'uiguage of one’s chil<,lhor<l .iound weirdly startling, 
and even if considered purely as a kind of unmeaning 
noise it fdled 3 '<i*u with astonishment at first. “'I'hcy 
had,” he continued, “been acquainted with Captain P'alk 
for very many" years, and never had any' reason. . . .” 

” That’s why 1 come to y'ou, of course,” I interrupted. 
“ I’ve the right to know the meaning of this infernal 
nonsens-?.” In the half-light of the room, \yhich was 
greenish, because of the tree-tops,screening the window, 

I saw him writhe his meagre shoulders. It came into 
•■y head, as disconnected ideas will come at all sorts of 
times into one’s head, that this, most likely, was tlie 
very room where, if tht' tale w'ere true, Falk had been 
lectured by Mr. Siegeis, the father. Mr. Siegers’ (the 
son’s) overwhelming voice, in brtissy blasts, as though 
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he had been trying to articulate his words through a' 
trombone, was expressing his great regret at coifduct 
characterised by a very'^marked want of discretion. . . 
As I lived I was being lectured too! His deafening 
gibberish was difficult to follow, but it was my conduct 
—-^nine !—that . . . Damn 1 I wasn’t ^oing to stand 
,this. 

“ What on earth are you^ driving at ? ” I asked in a 
passion. I put my hat ort my head (he nevci^ offered •a 
,seat to anybody), and as he seemed for the moment 
struck dumb by my irreverence, I turned iny back on 
him and marched out. His vocal arrangements blared 
after me a few threats of coming down on the ship for 
the demurrage of the lighters, and all the other expenses 
consequent upon the delays arising from my frivolify. 

Once outside in the sunshine my head swam. It 
was no longer a-question of mere delay. I perceived 
myself involved in hopeless and humiliating absurdities 
that were leading me to something veiy like a disaster. 
"Let us be calm," I muttered to myself, and ran into 
the shade of a leprous wall. From that short side- 
street I could see the broad main thoroughfare ruinous 
and gay, running away, away between stretches of 
decaying masonry, bamboo fences, ranges of arcades 
of brick and plaster, hovels of lath and m.id, lofty, 
temple gates of carved timber, huts of rotten mats— 
an immensely wide thoroughfare, loosely packed as far 
as the eye could reach with a barefooted and brov?# 
multitude paddling ankle deep in* the dust. For a 
moment I felt myself about to go out of my mind with 
worry and desperation. 

Some allowance must be made for the feelings of a 
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young man new t<ft responsibility. I thought of my 
crew*. Half of them were ill, aiifi I really began to 
think that some of them would^end*by dying on board 
if I couldn't get theyj out to sea soon. Obviously*! 
should have to take my ship down the river, either 
working under canvas or dredging ^with the anchor 
down; 6perat?ons which, in commoTi with many modern, 
sailors, I only knew theoretically. And I almost shrank 
from undei^aking them shorthanded and without local 
knowledge of the river bed, which is so necessary for, 
the confident handling of the ship. There were no 
pilots, no beacons, no buoys of any sort; biK there was 
a very devil of a current for ai*ybody to sec, no end of 
shoal places, and at least two obviously awkward turns 
of the channel between me and the sea. But how dan¬ 
gerous these turns were I could not tell. I didn’t 
even know what my ship was capable^of! I had never 
handled her in my life. A^iiaunderstanding between 
a man and his ship, in a difficult river with no room to 
make it up, is bo^nd to end in trouble for the man. On 
the other hand, it must be owned I h^c^not much reason 
to count upon a general run of good luck. And sup¬ 
pose I had the misfortune to pile her up high and dry 
on some beastly shoal ? That would have been the 
final unciping of that voyage. It was plain that if Falk 
refused to tow me out he would^also refffse to pulf me 
off. This meant—what ? A day lost at the very best; 
^|Mt more likely a whole fortnight of frizzling on some 
pestilential mudflat,«of desperate work, of discharging 
cargo ; more than likelj/ it meant borrowing mone 3 ' at 
dn exorbitant rate of interest—from the Siegers’ gang 
too at that. They were a power in the port. And 
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that elderly seaman of mine, G^mbril, had looke'd 
pretty ghastly whfen I went forward to dos» him 
with quinine that itioniing. He would certainly die— 
not to speak of two or three others that seemed nearly 
as bad, and of the rest of them just ready to catch any 
tropical disease going. Horror, ruin and everlasting 
.remorse. And no help. None. I had fdllen aftiongst a 
lot of unfriendly lunatics ! ' 

At any rate, if I muslfitake my ship dov^n myself^it 
. was my duty to procure if possible some local know¬ 
ledge. But that was not easy. The only person I 
could think of for that service was a certain Johnson, 
formerly captain of a sountry ship, but now spliced to 
a country wife and gone utterly to the bad. I had 
only heard of him in the vaguest way, as living •con¬ 
cealed in the thick of two hundred thousand natives, 
and only emerging into the light of day for the purpose 
of hunting up some brandy. I had a notion that if I 
could lay my hands on him I would sober him on board 
my ship and use him for a pilot. Be^er than nothing. 
Once a sailor always a sailor—and he had known the 
river for years. But in our Consulate (where I arrived 
dripping after a sharp walk) they could tell me nothing. 
The excellent young men on the staff, though willing 
to help me, belonged to a sphere of the white colony 
forVliich that sort of Johnson does not exist. Their 
suggestion was that 1 should hunt the man up myself 
with the help of the Consulate’s constable—an e^it 
sergeant-rhajor of a regiment of Hussars. 

This man, whose usual duty, apparently consisted in 
sitting behind a little table in an outer room of Consular 
offices, when ordered.to assist me in my search for John- 
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son displayed lots (9f energy and a marvellous amount 
of local knowledge of a sort. But h^did not eonceal an 
immense and sceptical contempt for the whole businesij 
We explored togethet* on that afternoon an infinity of 
infamous grog shops, gambling dens, opium dens. We 
walked up narrow lanes where our ghanry—a tiny box of 
a thing on wheels, attaehed to a jibbing Burmah pony— 
could'by no means have passed. The eonstable seemed 
to be on teftns of scornful intfmacy with Maltese, with 
Eurasians, with Chinamen, with Klings,^ and with the • 
sweepers attached to a temple, with whom he talked at 
the gate. We interviev^ed also through a grating in a 
mud wall elosing a blind alley tfii immensely corpulent 
Italian, who, the ex-sergeant-major remarked to me 
perfifnctorily, had “ killed artother man last year.” 
Thereupon he addressed him.as *'Antonio ” and “Old 
Buck,” though that bloated carcase, -jpparently more 
than half filling the sort.of ocll'wherein it sat, recalled 
rather a fat pig in a stye. Familiar and never unbend¬ 
ing, the sergeant •liucked—absolutely chucked—under, 
the chin a horribly wrinkled and shi-xvclled old hag 
propped on a stick, who had volunteered some sort of 
information ; and with the same stolid face he kept up 
an animated conversation with the groups of swathed 
brown wotaen, who sat smoking cheroots on tljp door¬ 
steps, of a long range of clay hovjels. We got out of 
the gharry and clambered into dwellings airy like 
poking crates, or' descended into places sinister like 
cellars. We got in, drove on, we got out again for 
the sole purpose, as it seeaned, of looking behind a heap 
of rubble. The sun declined ; my companion was curt 
and sardonic in his answers, but it appear^ we were 


o 
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just missing Johnson all along. At last our conveyance 
stopped once more with a jerk, and the driver jumping 
down opened the doo^. 

A black mudhole blocked the lane. A mound of 
garbage crowned with the dead body of a dog arrested 
us not. An empty Australian beef tin bounded cheerily 
before the toe of*'my boot. Suddenl]^ we Clambered 
through a gap in a prickly fence. ... 

It was a very clean native compound > and the big 
native woman, with bare brown legs as thick as bed¬ 
posts, pursuifig on all fours a silver dollar that came 
rolling out from somewhere, was Mrs. Johnson herself. 
“ Your man’s at home,” said the ex-sergeant, and stepped 
aside in eomplete and marked indifference to anything 
that might follow. Johnson—at home—stood with his 
back to a native house built on posts and with its 
walls made of mats. In his left hand he held a banana. 
Out of the right he --deiilt another dollar into space. 
The woman captured this one on the wing, and there 
and then plumped down on the grpund to look at us 
with greater cortifort. 

“ My man ” was sallow of face, grizzled, unshaven, • 
muddy on elbows and back; where the seams of his 
serge coat yawned you could see his white nakedness. 
The vestiges of a paper collar encircled hisaieck. He 
lobked at uts with a grave, swaying surprise. “Where 
do you come from ? ” he asked. My heart sank. How 
could I have been stupid enough to waste energy ^i^d 
time forT;his ? o 

But having already gone so far I approached a 
little nearer and declared the purpose of my visit. "He 
would have to come at once with me, sleep on board my 
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ship, and to-iiiorro\^, with the first,of the ebb, he would 
give' me his assistance in gettifig njy ship down to the 
sea, without steam. A six-hundred-ton barque, dra^y- 
ing nine feet aft. 1 proposed to give him eighteen 
dollars for his local knowledge; and all the time I was 
speaking he kept on considering atmntively the various 
aspects of the banana, holding first one side up to his ‘ 
eye, then the other. 

“ You’v^ forgotten to apologise,” he said at last with 
extreme precision. " Not being a gentleman yourselff 
you don’t know apparently when you intrude upon a 
gentleman. I am one., I wish you to understand that 
when I am in funds I don’t work, and now . . 

I would have pronounced him perfectly sober had 
he not paused in great concerh to try and brush a hole 
off the knee of his trousers. 

“ I have money—and friends. Svery gentleman 
has. Perhaps you wouki like fb know my friend ? His 
name is Falk. You could borrow some money. Try 
to remember. F-A-L-K. Falk.” ,AbruptIy his tocie 
changed. “A noble heart,” he said n’mzzily. 

" Has Falk been giving you some money? ” I asked, 
appalled by the detailed finish of the dark plot. 

Lent me, my good man, not given me,” he corrected 
suavely.* “Met me taking the air last ^evejiing,,and 

being as usual anxious to oblige- Hadn’t you 

better go to the devil out of my compound ? ” 

And upon this, without other warning, he let fly 
with the banana, which missed my head and too’k the 
constable just under the left eye. He rushed at the 
miserable Johnson, stammering with fury. They fell. 

. . . But why dwell on the wretchedness, the breath- - 
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lessness, the depradation, the " senselessness, the 
weariness, the ridrcule-and humiliation and—and^—the 
perspiration, of these moments ? I dragged the ex¬ 
hussar off. He was like a wild' beast. It seems he 
had been greatly annoyed at losing his free afternoon 
on my account. The garden of his bungalow required 
his personal attention, and at the slight blow of the 
banana the brute in him* had broken loose. We 
left Johnson on his back still black in tlio face, bOt 
beginning to kick feebly. Meantime, the big woman 
had remained sitting on the ground, apparently para¬ 
lysed with extreme terror. 

For half an hour we jolted inside our rolling box, 
side by side, in profound silence. The ex-sergeant 
was busy staunching the' blood of a long scratch on his 
cheek. “ I hope you’re satisfied,” he said suddenly. 
“ That’s what cdkies of all that tomfool business. If 
you hadn’t quarrelled with that tugboat skipper over 
some girl or other, all this wouldn’t have happened.” 

“ You heard i/icrf story ? ” I said. " 

“Of course I'heard. And I shouldn’t wonder if the 
Consul-General himself doesn’t come to hear of it. 
How am I to go before him to-morrow with that thing on 
my cheek—1 want to know. It’syoz< who ought to'have 
got -this !'• 

After that, till the gharry stopped and he jumped 
out without leave-taking, he swore to himself steadily, 
horribly j muttering great, purposeful, trooper oaths, fo 
which the worst a sailor can do is like the prattle of a 
child. For my part I had just the strength to crawj 
intfi Schom berg's coffee-room, where I wrote at a little 
table a note to the niate instructing him to get every- 
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thing ready for dropf)ing down the fiver next day. I 
couldft’t face my ship. Well! sl^e hqjd a clever sort of 
skipper and no mistake—poor thing! What a horrid, 
mess! I took my head between my hands. At times 
the obviousness of my innocence would reduce me to 
despair. Wha); had I done ? If I had done somt'- 
thing to bring about the situation I should at least 
have fearned not to do it ag.'^in. But I' felt guiltless to 
tb? point imbecility. The* room was empty yet; 
only Schomberg prowled round me goggle-eyed and ^ 
with a sort o? awed respectful curiosity. No^ doubt he 
had set the story going, himself; but he was a good- 
hearted chap, and I am really pei’suaded he participated 
in all my troubles. He did what he could for me. He 
ranged aside the heavy matchstS,nd, set a chair straight, 
puslied a spittoon slightly with his foot—as you show 
small attentions to a friend under a ^reat sorrow— 
sighed, and at last, unab-Ie toliold his tongue: 

“Well ! I warned you, captain. That’s what comes 
of running your head against Mr. F^lk. Man’ll stiok- 
at nothing.” '• 

I sat without stirring, and after surveying me with a 
sort of commiseration in his eyes, he burst out in a hoarse 
whisper : “ But for a fine lump of a girl, she’s a fine 
lump of a%irl.” He made a loud smacking nfjise w,ith 
his thick lips. “ The finest lump of a girl that I ever 
. . .” he was going on with great unction, but for some 
r*son or other Broke off. I fancied myself throwing 
something at his head. “ I don’t blame you, captain. 
Hang me if I do,” he said with a patronising air. 

*“ Thank you,” I said resignedly. It was no usf 
fighting against this false fate. I 'don’t know even if I 
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was sure myself w)iere the truth of the matter began.' 
The conviction that it v^^ould end disastrously had been 
driven into me by all the successive shocks my sense of 
security had received. I began -to ascribe an extra¬ 
ordinary potency to agents in themselves powerless. 
It was as if Schomb^rg’s baseless gossip^had the power 
to bring about the thing itself or the abstract enmity 
of Falk could put my ship ashore. 

I have already explained how fatal this last would 
iiave been. F^r my further action, my youth, my in¬ 
experience, my very real concern for the health of my 
crew must be my excuse. The action itself, when it 
came, was purely impulsive. It was set in movement 
quite undiplomatically and simply by Falk’s appearance 
in the doorway of the colfee-room. 

The room was full by then and buzzing with voices. 

I had been looked at with curiosity by every one, but 
how am I to describe the semsation produced by the 
appearance of Falk himself blocking the doorway ? 
The tension of ex^oectation could be '.ncasured by the 
profundity of the silence that fell upon the very click 
of the billiard balls. As to Schomberg, he looked ex¬ 
tremely frightened ; he hated mortally any sort of row 
{fracas he called it) in his establishment. Fracas was 
bad.for b»isiness, he affirmed ; but, in truth, this speci-. 
men of portly, middle-aged manhood was of a timid 
disposition. I don’t know what, considering my pre¬ 
sence in th,e place, they all hoped would come of it. Hi 
sort of stag fight, perhaps. Or they may have supposed 
Falk had come in only to annihilate me completely. As 
a ^.atter of fact, Falk had come in because Hermann 
had asked him to inquire after the precious white 
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cotton parasol which, in tiie worry^and excitement of 
the pft-evious day, he had forgotten ^t the table where 
we had held our little discussion. 

It was this that gave me my opportunity. I don’t 
think I would have gone to seek Falk out. No. I don’t 
think so.^ Therj are limits. But there was an opportunity 
and I seized it—I have already lined to explain why. 
Now 1 will merely state that, in my opinion, to get his 
.=;ckiy crewfinto the sea air antJ secure a quick despatch 
for his ship a skipper would be justified in going to/ 
any length, •short of absolute crime. He should put 
his pride in his pocket; he may accept confidences ; 
he must explain his innoccncc'as if it were a sin ; he 
may take advantage of misconceptions, of desires and 
of w^eaknesses ; he ought to •Conceal his horror and 
other emotions, and, if tlie fate of a human being, 
and that human being a magnificent young girl, is 
strangely involved—wh^, h.y &<iiould contemplate that 
fate (whatever it might seem to be) without turning 
a hair. And all* these things I have done; the c''-_ 
plaining, the listening, the pretendfug—even to the 
discretion and nobody, not even Hermann’s niece, I 
believe, need throw stones at me now. Schomberg at 
all events necdn t, since from first to last, I am happy 
to say, tl.%re was not the slightest ''fracas." 

Overcoming a nervous contraction of the windpipe, I 
had managed to exclaim “ Captain Falk ! ” His start of 
•rprise was perfectly genuine, but afterwards he neither 
smiled nor scowled. * He simply waited. Then, wfi’an I 
had said, “ I must have a^talk with you,” and had pointed 
t6 a chair at my table, he moved up to me, though*he 
didn’t sit down. Schomberg, hdwever, with a long , 
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tumbler in his hand, was making toi/ards us prudently,’- 
and I discovered then the only sign of weakness in I»alk. 
He had for Schomberg a repulsion resembling that sort 
of physical fear some people expenence at the sight of 
a toad. Perhaps to a man so essentially and silently 
cOQCentrated upon himself (though he could talk well 
enough, as I was fo find out presently) the other’s 
irrepressible loquacity, embracing every human bling 
within range of the toh^e, might have.^appeare<L 
t’.nnatural, disgusting, and monstrous. He suddenly 
gave signs of restiveness—positively like a horse about 
to rear, and, muttering hurriedly as if in great pain, 
“No. I can’t stand that fellow,” seemed ready to bolt. 
This weakness Of his gave me the advantage at the very 
start. “ Verandah,” I suggested, as if rendering him 
a service, and walked him out by the arm. We 
stumbled over a few chairs ; we had the feeling of 
open space before us, and ^elt the fresh breath of the 
river—fresh, but tainted. The Chinese theatres across 
the^water made, in the sparsely twinkling masses of 
gloom an Easte’-n town presents at night, blazing 
centres of light, and of a distant and howling uproar. 
I felt him become suddenly tractable again like an 
animal, like a good-tempered horse when the object 
that scares him is removed. Yes. I felt in t’iie dark- 
ness''there ho\V tractable he was, without my conviction 
of his inflexibility—tenacity, rather, perhaps—being 
in the least weakened. His very arm abandoning itsei; 
to mjcgrasfjwas as hard as marble—like a limb of iron. 
But I heard a tumultuous scuffling of boot-soles within. 
The unspeakable idiots inside were crowding to the 
’rvindows, climbing over each other’s backs behind the 
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blinds, billiard cu«s and all. Somebody broke a 
window-pane, and with the sound’of falling glass, so 
suggestive of riot and devastation* Schomberg reeled 
out after us in a sta^ of funk which had prevented his 
parting with his brandy and soda. He must have 
trembled like an aspen leaf. The piece of ice in the 
long tumbler tie held in his hand tinkled with an effect, 
of Shattering teeth. “ I beg yoi^, gentlemen,” he 

expostulated thickly. “ Cteme! Really, now, I must 
• ,, 

insist ... . 

How proiid I am of my presence of rfiind ! “ Hallo,^’ 
1 said instantly in a loud and naive tone, "somebody’s 
breaking your windows, S^omberg. Would you 
please tell one of your boys to bring out here a pack of 
canJs and a couple of light*? And two long drinks. 
Will you?” 

To receive an order soothed him at once. It was 
business. “ Certainly^” hi^ said in an immensely re¬ 
lieved tone. The night was rainy, with wandering 
gusts of wind,,and while we waited for the candles 
Falk said, as if to justify his panic* “ I don’t interfere 
in anybody’s business. I don’t give any occasion for 
talk. I am a respectable man. But this fellow is 
always making out something wrong, and can never 
rest till#he gets somebody to believe him.” 

This was the first of my knowledge erf f'alk. ’This 
desire of respectability, of being like everybody else, 
Iwas the only recognition he vouchsafed to the organi¬ 
sation of mankind? For the rest he migl* havt^been 
the member of a herd^not of a society. Self-preserva¬ 
tion was his only concern. Not selfishness, but mere 
self-preservation. Selfishness f)resupposes conscidwg- 
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ness, choice, the presence of other men ; but his instinct 
acted as though he were the last of mankind nurskig 
that law like the only spark of a sacred fire. I don’t mean 
to Sciy that living naked in a cavern jyould have satisfied 
him. Obviously he was the creature of the conditions 
to which he was born. No doubt self-preservation 
meant also the preset /ation of these conditions. But 
essentially it meapt something much more simple, 
natural, and powerful. Ilovt shall I express it ? It 
meant the preservation of the five senses of his body— 
let us say—taking it in its narrowest as well as in its 
widest meaning. I think you will admit before long 
the justice of this judgment. However, as we stood 
there together in the dark verandah I had judged 
nothing as yet—and I hacLno desire to judge—which 
is an idle practice anyhow. The light was long in 
coming. 

“ Of course,” I said in a tpne of mutual understand¬ 
ing, “it isn’t exactly a game of cards 1 want with you.” 

I saw him draw his hands down .,his face—the 
vague’stir of the {passionate and meaningless gesture ; 
but he waited in silent patience. It was only when the 
lights had been brought out that he opened his lips. I 
understood his mumble to mean that “ he didn’t know 
any game.” 

“ Like this Schomberg and all the other fools will 
have to keep oft,” I said tearing open the pack. “ Have 
you heard that we are universally supposed to be quar- 
rellingj'bout. a girl ? You know who—of course. I 
am really ashamed to ask, but is^ it possible that you 
do me the honour to think me dangerous ? ” 

.Ao i said these words^I felt how absurd it was and 
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also I felt flattered*—for, really, wfiat else could it be ? 
His»answer, spoken in his u^al Sispassionate under¬ 
tone, made it clear that it was so, ^ut not precisely as 
flattering as I supipsed. He thought me danger^tis 
with Hermann, more than with the girl herself; but, as 
to quarrellin]^, I saw at once how ^inappropriate the 
word was. We had no quarrel.* Natural forces are^ 
not'quarrelsome. You can’t quarrel yuth the wind that 
, inconveni<*nces and humili.%(js you by blowing off your 
hat in a street full of people. He had no quarrel with 
me. Neitlicr would a boulder, falling on my head, 
have had. He fell upon me in accordanite with the 
law by which he was moved—*not of gravitation, like a 
detached stone, but of sclf-prcscrvat*on. Of course 
this is giving it a rather wide interpretation. Strictly 
speaking, he had existed and could have existed without 
being married. Yet he told me that he had found it more 
and more difficult to liye alciiie. Yes. He told me this 
in his low, careless voice, to such a pitch of confidence 
had we arrived ^t the end of half an hour. 

It took me just about that time to'convince him that 1 
had never dreamed of marrying Hermann’s niece. Could 
any necessity have been more extravagant ? And the 
difficulty was the greater because he was so hard hit 
that he Wouldn’t imagine anybody being able to remain 
in a state of indifference. Any man with eyes in his 
head, he seemed to think, could not help coveting so 
fciiuch bodily magnificence. This profound belief was 
conveyed by the manner he listened sitting ^idew'^tp^s to 
the table and playing jbsently with a few cards 1 had 
dealt'to him at random. And the more I saw into him 
the more I saw of him. The wiud swayed the lights §0 
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that his sunburnt face, whiskered tc the eyes, seemed ' 
to successively flickef crimson at me and to go out, o I 
saw the extraordinarjt breadth of the high cheek-bones, 
the' perpendicular style of the features, the massive 
forehead, steep like a cliff, denuded at the top, largely 
uncovered at the temples. The fact is I had never 
before seen him without his hat; but now, as if my 
fervour had made him hot, he had taken it off and laid 
it gently on the floor. Somjfliing peculiar in the shape 
and setting of his yellow eyes gave them the provoking 
silent intensity which characterised his glance. But the 
face was thiny furrowed, worn; I discovered that through 
the bush of his hair, as you may detect the gnarled 
shape of a treeitrunk lost in a dense undergrowth. 
These overgrown cheeks were sunken. It was an 
anchorite’s bony head fitted with a Capuchin’s beard 
and adjusted to a herculean body. I don't mean athletic. 

, Hercules, I take it; was ,npj; an athlete. He was a 
strong man, susceptible to female charms, and not 
afraid of dirt. And thus with Falk, who was a strong 
man.”^ He was extremely strong, just as the girl (since 
I must think of them together) was magnificently 
attractive by the masterful power of flesh and blood, 
expressed in shape, in size, in attitude—that is .by 
a straight appeal to the senses. His mind mean¬ 
time, preoccupied with respectability, quailed before 
Schomberg's tongue and seemed absolutely impervious 
to my protestations; and I went so far as to protest , 
that I, would just as soon think of marrying my 
mother's (dear old lady I) faithfuLfemale cook as Her¬ 
mann’s niece. Sooner, I protested, in my desperadon, 
mi’oh sooner j but it did not appear that he saw any- 
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ining outrageous lu the propositioia, and in his sceptical 
imirfobility he seemed to nur^ the^rgument that at all 
events the cook was very, very far away. It must jje 
said that, just before, I had gone wrong by appealing 
to the evidence of my manner whenever I called on 
board tjie Dicma. I had never aUeinpted to approdch 
the girl, or to speak to her, or even to look at her in 
any marked way. Nothing could be’clearer. But, as 
•his own vfea of—let us say—courting, seemed to con¬ 
sist precisely in sitting silently for hourg in the vicinit/ 
of the beloted object, that line of argument inspired 
him with distrust. Staring down his extended legs he 
let out a grunt—as much as to say, “ That’s all very 
fine, but you can’t throw dust in my eyes.” 

.^t last I was'exasperated into saying, “ Why don’t 
you put the matter at rest by talking to Hermann?” and 
I added sneeringly : “ You don’t expert me perhaps to 
speak for you ? ” * “ * 

To this he said, very loud for him, “ Would you ? ” 
And for the first time he lifted his head to locrit at- 
me with wonder and incredulity. He lifted his head so 
sharply that there could be no mistake. I had touched 
a spring. I saw the whole extent of my opportunity, 
and could hardly believe in it. 

" Wh}^ Speak to . . . Well, of course,’], I proceeded 
very slowly, watching him with great attention, for, on 
my word, I feared a joke. “ Not, perhaps, to the 

%ung lady herself. , I can’t speak German, you know. 
But ...” i ' r 

He interrupted me v^ith the earnest assurance that 
Hermann had the highest opinion of me; and at Dnce 
I felt the need for the greatest possible diplomacy 
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at this juncture. , So I demurred just enough to 
draw him on. F^jlk svit up, but except for a Very 
noticeable enlargement of the pupils, till the irises of his 
eyes were reduced to two narrow yellow rings, his face, 

I should judge, was incapable of expressing excitement. 

“ Oh, yes ! Hermann did have the greatest . . 

“ Take up your cards. Here’s Schomberg peeping 
at us through the blind ! ” I said. 

We went through the motions of what Tn.ight havQ» 
^.leen a game of dcartd. Presently the intolerable 
scandalmonger withdrew, probably to inform the people 
in the billiard-room that we two were gambling on the 
verandah like mad. 

We were not gambling, but it was a game ; a game 
in which I felt I held tne winning cards. The stake, 
roughly speaking, was the success of the voyage—for 
me ; and he, I a^oprehended, had nothing to lose. Our 
intimacy matured rapidly, 'and before many words had 
been exchanged I perceived that the excellent Hermann 
had .been making/ise of me. That simple and astute 
Teuton had bcin, it seems, holding me up to Falk in 
the light of a rival. I was young enough to be shocked 
at so much duplicity. “ Did he tell you that in so many 
words ? " I asked with indignation. 

Hermann had not. He had given hints (Jnly; and. 
of course it had not .taken very much to alarm Falk ; 
but, instead of declaring himself, he had taken steps to 
remove the family from under my influence. He w«l 
perfectly straightforward about it—as straightforward 
as a tile falling on your head. There was no duplicity 
in that man; and when I congratulated him on tht 
perfection of his arrangements—even to the bribing of 
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the wretched Johifson against —he had a genuine 
mot^ement of protest. Nev»r bribed. He knew the 
man wouldn’t work as long as he had a few cents in 
his pocket to get drunk on, and, naturally (he said— 

“ naturally") he let him have a dollar or two. He was 
himself a sailpr, he said, and anticipated the view another 
sailor, like myself, was bound to ’take. On the other'’ 
hand, he was sure that I should hav^e to come to grief. 
He hadn^f been knocking about for the last seven years 
up and down that river for nothing. ^ It would ha'ft 
been no disgrace to me—but he asserted confidently I 
would have had my .ship very awkwardly ashore at a 
spot two miles below the Greit Pagoda. . . . 

And with all that he had no ill-will. That was 
evi*dent. ThisVas a crisis ill which his only object had ‘ 
been to gain time—I fancy. And presently he mentioned 
that he had written for some je^^llery, real good 
jewellery—had written »to Hoiig-Kong for it. It would 
arrive in a day or two. 

• " Well, then,i I said cheerily, “ everything is alLright, 
All you’ve got to do is to present it tcvthe lady together 
with your heart, and live happy ever after.” 

Upon the whole he seemed to accept that view as 
far. as the girl was concerned, but his eyelids drooped. 

. There vJhs still something in the way. For one thing 
Hermann disliked him so mu 9 h. As to me, on the 
contrary, it seemed as though he could not praise me 

Enough. Mrs.'Hermann too. He didn’t know why 
they disliked him so. It made everything ‘most 
difficult. 

‘ listened impassive, feeling more and more diplo¬ 
matic. His speech was not transparently clear. He 
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was one of those m,en who seem t6 live, feel, suffer in’ 
a sort of mental twilight. But as to being fasciifated 
by the girl and possessed by the desire of home life 
with her—it was as clear as daylight. So much being 
at stake, he was afraid of putting it to the hazard of the 
declaration. Besides, there was somethieg elsQ. And 
“"with Hermann being so set against him ... ^ 

“ I see,” I said thoughtfully, while my heart beat fast 
with the excitement of my aiploraacy. “ I 'don’t mind« 
Sjjunding Herm,ann. In fact, to show you how mistaken 
you were, I am ready to do all I can for you in that 
way.” 

A light sigh escaped him. He drew his hands down 
his face, and it emerged, bony, unchanged of expression, 
as if all the tissues had been ossified. " All the passion 
was in those big brown hands. He was satisfied. 
Then there was that other matter. If there were any¬ 
body on earth it was I w'no coukl persuade Hermann to 
take a reasonable view ! I had a knowledge of the world 
and kts of experiei?ce. Hermann admitted this himseif. 
And then I was j.’ sailor too. Falk thought that a sailor 
would be able to understand certain things best. 1 . . 

He talked as if the Hermanns had been living all 
thfeir life in a rural hamlet, and I alone had been 
capable, w.Uh my practice in life, of a large and indul¬ 
gent view of certain occurrences. That was what my 
diplomacy was leading me to. I began suddenly to 
dislike it. 

“ T say, ^ alk,” I asked quite brusquely, “ you haven’t 
already a wife put away somewhere ? ” 

The pain and disgust of his denial were very striking.' 
Couldn’t I understand that he was as respectable as 
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any white man hereifbouts ; earning his living honestly. 
He vfas suffering from my suspicion, and the low under¬ 
tone of his voice made his protestations sound very 
pathetic. For a moraent he shamed me, but, my diplo*- 
macy notwithstanding, I seemed to develop a conscience, 
as if in very tnjth it were in my power ^o decide the suc¬ 
cess of this matrimonial enterprise. *By pretending hard ' 
enough we come to believe anything—r-anything to our 
advantage^. «!\nd I had been pTefending very hard, because 
I meant yet to be towed safely down the river. But^ 
through conacience or stupidity, I couldn’t help alluding 
to the Vanlo affair. ‘‘ You acted rather badly there. 
Didn’t you ? ” was what I veBtured actually to say— 
for the logic of our conduct is always at the mercy of 
obsclire and uin^eseen impulses. 

His dilated pupils swerved from my face, glancing 
at the window with a sort of scared ^ry. We heard 
behind the blinds the co^tinueme and sudden clicking of 
ivory, a jovial murmur of many voices, and Schomberg’s 
de*p manly laugii. 

“That confounded old woman of a hptel-keeper then 
would never, never let it rest! ” Falk exclaimed. “ Well, 
yes 1 It had happened two years ago.” When it came 
to the point he owned he couldn’t make up his mind to 
trust FreS Vanlo—no sailor, a bit of a fool^too. He 
could not trust him, but, to stop his rov^, he had ‘lent 
’’im enough money to pay all his debts before he 
-tft. I was gieatlj surprised to hear this. Then 
Falk could not be such a miser after all. »So* much 
the better for the gisl. For a time he sat silent; 

'<hen«-.It picked up a card, and while looking at it he 
said; 


p 
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“ You need not Jhink of anythihg bad. It was an 
accident. I’ve beep unfirtunate once.” * 

” Then in heaven’s name say nothing about it.” 

As soon as these words were out'of my mouth I fancied 
I had said something immoral. He shook his head 
negatively. It had to be told. He considered it proper 
' that the relations of the lady should know. No doubt 
—I thought to myself—had Miss Vanlo not been thirty 
and damaged by the clihiAe he would ha’^e found it 
‘possible to entrust Fred Vanlo with this confidence. 
And then the figure of Hermann’s niece appeared 
before my mind’s eye, with the. wealth of her opulent 
form, her rich youth, h'er lavish strength. With that 
powerful and immaculate vitality, her girlish form must 
have shouted aloud of life to that mlih, whereas poor 
Miss Vanlo could only sing se'ntimcntal songs to the 
strumming of a gfano. 

“And that Hermann*hates «ie, I know it I ” he cried 
in his undertone, with a sudden recrudescence of 
. anxiftt^y. “ I mu.ct tell them. It is proper that they 
should know. You would say so yourself.” 

He then murmured an utterly mysterious allusion 
to the necessity for peculiar domestic arrangements. 
Though my curiosity was excited I did not want to hear 
any of hjs confidences. I feared he might give me a. 
piece of information tl\pt would make my assumed role 
of match-maker odious—however unreal it was. I 
was aware that he could have the^ girl for the asking*^ 
and keepfng down a desire to laugh in his face, I 
expressed a confident belief 'in my ability to argue 
awa> Hermann’s dislike for him. “ I am sure 1 cafl 
make it all right,” I ^id. He looked very pleased. 
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And when we rose not a word had been said about 
towage I Not a word ! The' gam* was won and the 
honour was safe. Oh ! blessed white cotton umbrella.! 
We shook hands, anti I was holding myself with diffi¬ 
culty from breaking into a step dance of joy when he 
came back, striding all the length oj the verandah, and , 
said doubtfully : 

“ I say, captain, I have^our word’? You—you— 
won’t turaTound ? ” 

Heavens ! The fright he gave me. Behind his 
tone of doubt there was something desperate and 
menacing. The infatz^ated as|. But I was equal to 
the situation. 

“ My dear JTalk,” I said, beginning to lie with a glib¬ 
ness and effrontery that amazed me even at the time— 
“confidence for confidence.” (He had made no confi¬ 
dences.) “ I will tell you that I am alftady engaged to 
an extremely charming girl atliome, and so you under¬ 
stand ...” 

He caught nTy hand and wrungiit in a crushing 
grip. 

“ Pardon me. I feel it every day more difficult to 
live alone . . .” 

“ On rice and fish,” I interrupted smartly, giggling 
with the sheer nervousness of a danger escape'd. 

He dropped my hand as if it. had become suddenly 
^d hot. A moment of profound silence ensued, as 
mough something extraordinary had happened. 

“ I promise ydu to obtain Hermann's ccmsent,” I 
falterec^out at last, and it seemed to me that he could 
not ffelp seeing through that humbugging promise. “ If 
there s anything else to get over I shall endeavour to 
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stand by you/’ I conceded further, feeling somehow’ 
defeated and overborne “ but you must do your 'best, 
yourself.” 

“ I have been unfortunate onoe,” he muttered un¬ 
emotionally, and turning his back on me he went away, 
thumping slowly^the plank floor as if his'feet had been 
shod with iron. 

Next morning! however, he was lively enough as 
man-boat, a combination of splashing and shouting ; of» 
^he insolent commotion below with the steady overbear¬ 
ing glare of the silent head-piece above. He turned us 
out most unnecessarily at an ungodly hour, but it was 
nearly eleven in the morning before he brought me up 
a cable’s length from Hermann’s ship. And he did it 
very badly too, in a hurry, and nearly contriving to 
miss altogether the patch of good holding ground, 
because, forsootl?, he had caught sight of Hermann's 
niece on the poop. AnQ so ?lid I; and probably as 
soon as he had seen her himself. I saw the modest, 
sleelf glory of the tawny head, and theHull, grey shape 
of the girlish ptint frock she filled so perfectly, so satis¬ 
factorily, with the seduction of unfaltering curves—a 
very nymph of Diana the Huntress. And Diana the 
ship sat, high-walled and as solid as an institution, on 
the,smooth level of the water, the most uninspiring and- 
respectable craft upon ♦he seas, useful and ugly, devoted 
to the support of domestic virtues like any grocer’s shop 
on shore. At once Falk steamed away ; for there wot 
some work for him to do. He would return in the 
evening. 

He ranged close by us, passing out dead slow, with¬ 
out a hail. The beat of the paddle-wheels reverbe- 
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rating amongst the*'stony islets, as if from the ruined 
wallf of a vast arena, filled ^he anchorage confusedly 
with the clapping sounds of a mighty and leisurely 
applause. Abreast of Hermann’s ship he stopped th’e 
engines; and a profound silence reigned over the 
rocks, the shore and the sea, for the time it took him ,to 
raise his hat aloft before the nymph of the grey print 
frocR. I had snatched up my binoculars, and 1 can 
answer for*it she didn’t sti»af limb, standing by the rail 
shapely and erect, with one of her hands grasping a 
rope at the height of her head, while ''the way of the 
tug carried slowly past her the lingering anti profound 
homage of the man. There v.*as for me an enormous 
significance in the scene, the sense of having witnessed 
a soiemn d^^ijiar^tion. The die was cast. After such 
a manifestation he cou'dn’t back out. And 1 reflected 
that it was nothing whatever to me now. With a rush 
of black smoke belching sudd«inly out of the funnel, and 
a mad swirl of paddle-wheels provoking a burst of 
w^ird and precipitated clapping, the tug shot out of the 
desolate arena. The rocky islets lay on the sea like 
the heaps of a cyclopean ruin on a plain; the centi¬ 
pedes and scorpions lurked under the stones ; there 
was not a single blade of 'grass in sight anywhere, not 
a single dizard sunning himself on a boulder by the 
shore. When I looked again at Hermafin’s^ ship the 
girl had disappeared. I could flot detect the smallest 
^ot of a bird oh the immense sky, and the flatness of 
the land continued tfie flatness of the sea to ,^he «aked 
line of the horizon. 

, Tlj>'?»»is the setting now inseparably connected .with 
my knowledge of Falk’s misfortune. My diplomacy 
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had brought mo there, and now I had only to wait the* 
time for taking up’ the role of an ambassador. « My 
diplomacy was a Success; my ship was safe; old 
Qambril would probably live; a feeble sound of a 
tapping hammer came intermittently from the Diana. 
During the afternoon I looked at tim^s at the old 
■homely ship, the faithful nurse of Hermann’s progeny, 
or yawned towards the distant temple of Buddha, like 
a lonely hillock on the pk.in, where shaven priests^ 
cherish the thoughts of that Annihilation which is the 
worthy reward'of us all. Unfortunate ! He had been 
unfortunatb once. Well, that was not so bad as life 
goes. And what the devil could’be the nature of that 
misfortune ? I remembered that I had known a man 
before who had declared, himself to have fallen, years 
ago, a victim to misfortune; but, this misfortune, whose 
effects appeared permanent (he looked desperately hard 
up) when considered rhspassjonately, seemed indis¬ 
tinguishable from a breach of trust. Could it be some¬ 
thing of that nature? Apart, however, ffom the utter im¬ 
probability that he would offer to talk of it even to his 
future uncle-in-law I had a strange feeling that Falk’s 
physique unfitted him for that sort of delinquency. As 
the person of Hermann’s niece exhaled the profound 
physical charm of feminine form, so her adorer’s big 
franre embodied to my senses the hard, straight 
masculinity that would conceivably kill but would not 
condescend to cheat. The thing was obvious. I migh^j 
just as \i’ell have suspected the girf of a curvature 
of the spine. And I perceived.that the sun was about 
to se*^. 

The smoke of Falk’s tug hove in sight, far away at 
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mouth of the r^ver. It was time for me to assume 
the character of an ambassador, and the negotiation 
irould j?ot be difficult exccpt*in th<? matter of keeping 
my countenance. It was all too extravagantly non- 
Bensical, and I conceived that it would be best to 
lompose for myself a grave demeanour. I practised 
ihis in my boat as I went along,,bu1: the bashfulness. 
|hat« came secretly upon me the moment I stepped on 
|the deck of the Diana is^ yiexplicatle. As soon as 
jve had exchanged greetings Hermann asked me eagerly 
if I knew whether Falk had f&und his white parasol." 

“ He’s going to bring it to you himself .directly,” I 
said with great solenTnity. “.Meantime I am charged 
,with an important message for whiclt he begs your 
|favoii rahle- ^ons^dei'ation. I-Je is in love with your 


>. “ Ach So ! ” he hissed with an animosity that made 

my assumed gravity change into tffe most genuine 

% ' ^ 

concern. What meant this tone ? And I hurried on. 

“ He wishes, witli your consent of course, to ask 
her to marry him at once—before 2 ?ou leave Here, that 
is. He would speak to the Consul.” ' 

, Hermann sat down and smoked violently. Five 
minutes passed in that ^furious meditation, and then, 
taking tlje long pipe out of his mouth, he burst into a 
shot diatribe against Falk—against his »cif^idlty, his 
^stupidity (a fellow that can haiMly be got to say “yes” 


j^r “ no ” to th§ simplest question)—against his outra- 
(geous treatment 01 * the shipping in port (because he 
!(Saw they were at his jnercy)—and against his manner 
of walking, which to his (Hermann’s) mind showed a 
■ conceit positively unbearable. The damage to the old 
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had brought mo there, and now I I ad only to wait the 
time for taking up the role of an ambassador. , My 
diplomacy was a Success; my ship was safe; old 
Gambril would probably live ; a feeble sound of a 
tapping hammer came intermittently from the Diana. 
During the afternoon I looked at times at the old 
'homely ship, the fai'hful nurse of Hermann’s progeny, 
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a lonely hillock on the pk.in, where shaycn priests 
cherish the thoughts of that Annihilation which is the 
worthy reward'of us all. Unfortunate! lie had been 
unfortunatb once. Well, that was not so bad as life 
goes. And what the devil could be the nature of that 
misfortune ? I remembered that I had known a man 
before who had declared himself to hovti'fallen, 'cars 
ago, a victim to misfortune; but this misfortune, whose 
effects appeared permanent (he looked desperately hard 
up) when considered dUpassjonately, seemed indis¬ 
tinguishable from a breach of trust. Could it be some¬ 
thing of that nature? Apart, however, from the utter im- 
probability that he would oiler to talk of it even to his 
future unclc-in-law I had a strange feeling that Falk’s 
physique unfitted him for that sort of delinquency. As 
the person of Hermann’s niece exhaled the profound 
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frame embodied to m}^ senses the hard, straight 
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just as yell have suspected the girl of a curvature 
of the spine. And I perceived, that the sun was about 
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the mouth of the r^ver. It was tftne for me to assume 
the j:haracter of an ambassador, and the negotiation 
would pot be difficult except*in tin* matter of keeping 
my countenance. It was all too extravagantly non¬ 
sensical, and I conceived that it would be best to 
compose for myself a grave demeanour. I practised 
this in my boat as I wenc along,^buI; the bashfulness, 
that* came secretly upon me the moment I stepped on 
the deck of the Diana is^ yicxplicable. As soon as 
vvc had e.'v' hangcd greetings Hermann asked me eagerly 
if 1 knew whether Falk had ibund his white parasol.* 
“lie’s going to bring it to you himself •directly,” I 
said with great solcuTnity. “.Meantime 1 am charged 
with an important message lor whii h he begs your 
fav(>uj:ahlc. -consideration. IJe is in love with your 
niece. . . .” 

“y/t'/i So f " he hissed with an animosity that made 
my assumed gravity change into iffc most genuine 
concern. What mcant*this tone? And 1 hurried on. 

He wishes,^ with ^^our consc/it of course, to ask 
her to marry him at once—before ^ou leave ffere, that 
is. He would speak to the Consul.” * 

Hermann sat down and smoked violently. Five 
minutes passed in that ifurious meditation, and then, 
taking t’^e long pipe out of his mouth, he burst into a 
hot diatribe against Falk—against his *cu*pidity, his 
stupidity (a fellow that can haiMly be got to say “yes ” 
Upr “ no” to thy simplest question)—against his outra¬ 
geous treatment 01 * the shipping in port (because he 
saw they were at his piercy)—and against his manner 
of^wrlking, which to his (Hermann’s) mind showed a 
conceit positively unbearable. The damage to the old 
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Diana was nq.t forgotten, of course, and there was* 
nothing of any nature said or done by Falk {evm to 
the last offer of refreshment in the hotel) that did not 
stem to have been a cause of offence. “Had the cheek” 

I 

to drag him (Hermann) into that coffee room; as 
th 9 ugh a drink from him could make up for forty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents of damage in the cost of wood 
alone—not counting two days’ work for the carpertter. 
Of course he would not s*5nd in the girrs;way. He, 
was going home to Germany. There were "Aplenty of 
poor girls walking about in Germany. 

“ He’s very much in love,” was all I found to say. 

“Yes,” he cried. “And it is time too after making 
himself and me talked about ashore the last voyage I 
was here, and then now again ; coming on Ira'Ajsa^ery 
evening unsettling the girl’s mind, and saying nothing. 
What sort of conduct is that ? ” 

The seven thousand dollars the fellow was always 
talking about did not, in his opinion, justify such 
behaviour. Moreover, nobody had seen them. He 
(Hermann) seriously doubted if there were seven thou¬ 
sand cents, and the tug, no doubt, was mortgaged up 
to the top of the funnel to the firm of Siegers. But let 
that pass. He wouldn’t stand in the girl’s way. Her head 
was so turned that she had become no good to.them of 
late. Quite unable even to put the children to bed 
without her aunt. It was bad for the children; they 
got unruly; and yesterday he actually had to give^ 
Gustav a thrashing. 

For that, too, Falk was made responsible apparently. 
And looking at my Hermann’s heavy, puffy, good-ns»tmred , 
face, I knew he would npt exert himself till greatly exas- 
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perated, and, therefore, would tlirash ,very hard, and 
bei«g fat would resent the necessity. How Falk had 
managped to turn the girl’s head was more difficult to 
understand. I supposed Hermann would know. Aftd 
then hadn’t there been Miss Vanlo ? It could not be 
his silvery topgue, or the subtle seduction of his man¬ 
ner; he had no more of what is onlled “manner” thait 
an 'animal—which, however, on thp other hand, is 
, never, an^ can neve^ be called vulgar. Therefore it 
must have been his bodily^ appearance, exhibiting^a 
virility of ^nature as exaggerated as *his beard, and 
resembling a sort of constant ruthlessneSs. It was 
seen in the very manner he^lolled in the chair. He 
meant no offence, but his intercourse wcas characterised 
by rof fiank disregard of susceptibilities a man » 

of seven foot six, livVig in a world of dwarfs, would 
naturally assume, without in the le^st wishing to be 
unkind. But amongst, men »of his own stature, or 
nearly, this frank use.of his advantages, in such mat¬ 
te's as the awiful towage bills for instance^ caused 
much impotent gnashing of teeth. When attentively 
considered it seemed appalling at times. He was a 
strange beast. But maybe women liked it. Seen in 
that .light he was well ^orth taming, and I suppose 
every wftman at the bottom of her hearty considers 
herself as a tamer of strange beasts. But Hertnann 
arose with precipitation to carry the news to his wife, 
ijhad barely th&time, as he made for the cabin door, to 
grab him by the, seat of his inexpressibles. « I-ijegged 
him to wait till Falk in person had spoken with him. 
,Th^re ^-emained some small matter to talk oven, as I 
understood. 
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He sat down figain'at once, full of. suspicion. 

“ What matter ? he sai<3 surlily. “ I have iiad 
enough of his nons*^nse. There’s no matter at*all, as 
h€ knows very well; the girl has n 9 thing in the world. 
She came to us in one thin dress when my brother 
died, and I have a growing family.” 

* “ It can’t be anything of that kind,” I opined. 

“ He’s desperately enamoured of your niece. I dftn’t 
know why he did not say^# before. Upon^my word, 
t believe it is because he was afraid to lose, perhaps, 
the felicity of sitting near her on your quarter deck.” 

I intimatfcd my conviction that his love was so great 
as to be in a sense cowardly. T^he effects of a great 
passion are un-accountablc. It has been known to 
» make a man timid. But Hermann looked if 

I had foolishly raved; and the twilight was dying out 
rapidly. ^ 

“ You don’t believe in .passiop, do you, Hermann ? ” 

I said cheerily. “The passion, of fear will make a 
cornered^rat courageous. Falk’s in a qorner. He wjll 
take her off your liands in one thin frock just as she 
came to you. And after ten years’ service it isn’t a bad 
bargain,” I added. 

Far from taking offence, he'resumed his air of .civic 
virtue. The sudden night came upon him •ivhile he 
stared placidlj^ along the deck, bringing in contact with 
his thick lips, and taking away again after a jet of 
smoke, the curved mouthpiece fitted to«the stem of hi^) 
pipcv Thf night came upon him and buried in haste 
his whiskers, his globular eyes,/his puffy pale face, his 
fat kn/^es and the vast flat slippers on his fathefty (jeet. 
Only his short arms in respectable white shirt-sleeves 
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remained very visible, propped like the flippers of a 
seal reposing on the strand. 

“ Fftlk wouldn't settle anytliing ^bout repairs. Told 
me to find out first how much wood I should require 
and he would see,^’ he remarked; and after he had 
spat peacefully in the dusk we heard over the water 
the beat of the tug’s floats, ^here is, on a calra 
nigiit, nothing more suggestive of fierce and headlong 
haste th^n the rapi^ sc^iad made by the paddle- 
wheels of a boat threshing he^ way through a quiqt 
sea; and t^e approach of Fafk toward;? his fate seenied 
to be urged by an impatient and passioiiate desire. 
The engines must have been driven to the very utmost 
of their revolutions. We heard them s'ow down at last, 
and, thq white hull 0 / the tug appeared moving , 

against the black isle,ts, whilst a slow and rhythmical 
clapping as of thousands of hands rose on all sides. It 
ceased all at once, just before^Falk brought her up. A 
single brusque splasl-^was followed by the long drawn 
rumbling of iroji links running through the hawse pipe. 
Then a solemn silence fell upon th^ Roadstead. 

“ He will soon be here,” I murmured, and after that 
we waited for him without a word. Meantime, raising 
my eyes, I beheld the fitter of a lofty sky above the 
Z)fa«a’s*mastheads. The multitude of stars gathered 
into clusters, in rows, in lines, in masses,* in groups, 
shone all together, unanimously—and the few isolated 
^ones, blazing by themselves in the midst of dqirk patches, 
seemed to be of a superior kind and of an in^extinguish- 
able nature. But long striding footsteps were heard 
^ste*Ting along the deck; the high bulwark^of the 
Diana made a deeper darkness. We rose from our 
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chairs quickly, and Falk, appearing, before us, all iri 
white, stood still. 

Nobody spoke at first, as though we had* been 
coVered with confusion. His arrival was fiery, but his 
white bulk, of indefinite shape and without features, 
made him loom up like a man of snow. 

' “ The captain he"e has been telling me . . 
Hermann began in a homely and amicable voite; 
and Falk had a low, nervous lapgh. His c^ol, negli¬ 
gent undertone had no inflexions, but the strength of a 
powerful emotion made him ramble in his speeeh. He 
had always‘desired a home. It was difficult to live 
alone, though he was not answerable. He was;, 
domestic; there had been difficulties; but since he 
had seen Hermann’s niece he found thr.t it baoome 
at last impossible to live by .himself. “ I mean— 
impossible,” he repeated with no sort of emphasis and 
only with the slightest of pauses, but the word fell 
into my mind with the force of a new idea. 

“ I have not said anything to her yet,” Hermany 
observed quietly. And Falk dismissed this by a 
“That’s all right. Certainly. Very proper.” There 
was a necessity for perfect frankness—in marrying, 
especially. Hermann seemed attentive, but he sejzed 
the first opportunity to ask us into the cabin..* “And 
by-the-by, Falk,” he said innocently, as we passed in, 
“the timber came to no’ less than forty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents.” 

Falk, •’incovering his head, lingered in the passage. 
“ Some other time,” he said ; and Hermann nudged me 
angrily:—I don’t know why. The girl alone in the cabin 
sat sewing at some distance from the table. Falk stopped 
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short in the doorway. Without a.word, without a sign, 
without the slightest inclination his bbny head, by 
the silent intensity of his look alone, he seemed to l{ty 
his herculean frarfie at her feet. Her hands sank 
slowly on her lap, and raising her clear eyes, she let 
her soft, beaftiing glance enfold him* from head to foo^ 
likQ a slow and pale caress. He was very hot when he 
sat down ; she, with bow^d head, ’tvent on with her 
sewing ; ‘Rer neck very white under the light of 
the lamp ; but Falk, hiding la's ^ce in Jthe palms of kis 
hands, shuddered faintly. He drew them^down, even 
to his beard, and his«uncovered eyes astonished me by 
their tense and irrational expression—as though he had 
just swallowed a heavy gu^ of alcohol. It passed 
away while he was binding us to secrecy. Not that he 
cared, but he did not like to be spoken about; and I 
looked at the girl’s marvellous, at hei^wonderful, at her 
regal hair, plaited tigW into‘that one astonishing and 
maidenly tress. Whenever she moved her well-shaped 
Ifead it would ^ir stiffly to and fro»on her Isuck. The 
thin cotton sleeve fitted the irreproathable roundness 
of her arm like a skin ; and her very dress, stretched on 
her bust, seemed to palyitate like a living tissue with 
the strength of vitality animating her body. How 
good her complexion was, the outline of he» soft cheek 
and the small convoluted condi of her rosy ear ! To 
pull her needle she kept the little finger apart from the 
others; it seemed tf waste of power to see her sewing 
—eternally seWing—with that industrious incf precise 
moverjjent of her arm, going on eternally upon all the 
oieans, under all the skies, in innumerable harbouTs. And 
suddenly I heard Falk’s voice declare that he could not 
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marry a woman unless she knew of something in^his 
life that had happerkid tei. years ago. It was an acc^ 
dent. An unfortunate accident. It would affect me 
domestic arrangements of their home, but, once tolf^a, it 
need not be alluded to again for the rest of their t'lves. 
‘‘ I should want my wife to feel for me,” he said. “ L has 
made me unhappy.” And how could he keep the know¬ 
ledge of it to himself—he^asked us—perhaps through 
years and years of companion.,3nip ? What sort of 
companionship would that be ? He had thought it over. 
A wife mu,St know. Then why not at once ? He 
counted on Hermann's ^kindneso for presenting the 
affair in the best possible light. And Hermann’s 
countenance, mystified before, became very sojiir. He 
stole an inquisitive glance at me. I shook my head 
blankly. Some people thought, Falk went on, that such 
an experience changed a man for the rest of his life. 
He couldn’t say. It was hard, awful, and not to be 
forgotten, but he did not think himself a worse man 
than before. Onlj he talked in his sleep now, h*e 
believed. ... At last I began to think he had acci¬ 
dentally killed some one; perhaps a friend—his own 
father maybe; when he wentqon to say that probably 
we were aware he never touched meat. Throughout 
he spqke English, of course on my account. 

He swayed forward heavily. 

The girl, with her hands raised before her pale^ 
eyes, was threading her needle. He glanced at her, 
and his mighty trunk overshado\yed the table, bringing 
nearer to us the breadth of his shoulders, the thickness 
of his neck, and that incongruous, anchorite heSd, 
burnt in the desert, hollowed and lean as if by excesses 
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of vigils and fasting. His beard flowed imposingly 
downwards, out of sight, betn/een two brown hands 
gripping the edge of the table, and his persistent 
glance made sombre by the wide dilations of the pupils, 
fascinated. 

“Imagine to yourselves,” he said in his ordinary, 
voice, “ that I have eaten man.” ^ 

I could only ejaculate a faint “ Ah ! ” of complete 
enliglitenK^ent. But I'^rmann, dazed by the excessive 
shock, actually murmured, “ IJim'hiel! .What for ? ” ■ 

“ It was my terrible misfortune to do so,”, said Falk 
in a measured undortone. The girl, unconscious, 
s^wed on. Mrs. Hermann was absent in one of the 
state-rooms, sitting up with Lena, who was feverish ; 
but Hermann suddenly put both his hands up with a 
jerk. The embroidered calotte fell, and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, he had rumpled his hair %11 ends up in a 
most extravagant manndr. In* this state he strove to 
speak; with every ef?brt his eyes seemed to start 
further out of tlftir sockets ; his head looked li5le a mop. 
He choked, gasped, swallowed, and matiaged to shriek 
out the one word, “ Beast! ” 

From that moment till Ijjalk went out of the cabin the 
girl,-with^ her hands folded on the work lying in her 
lap, never took her eyes oif him. His owfn, iq the 
blindness of his heart, darted a’l over the cabin, only 
^eking to avoid the sight of Hermann’s raving. It was 
ndiculous, and was nAde almost terrible by the stillness 
of every other person^present. It was cont%m*ptible, 
and waj made appalling by the man’s overmastering 
hoft. or of this awful sincerity, coming to him suddenly, 
with the confession of such a fact, He walked with 
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great strides; he ^ gasped. He' wanted to know - 
from Falk how dared he to come and tell him Ais ?, 
Did he think himself a proper person to be*sitting 
in this cabin where his wife ajid children lived ? 
Tell his niece! Expected him to tell his niece ! His 
own brother’s daughter! Shameless!. Did I ever 
hear tell of such hnpudence?—he appealed to me. 

“ This man here ought to have gone and hidden himself 
out of sight instead of , . i ’ ^, 

.. “ But it’s a great misfQrtune' for me. But it’s a great 
misfortune for me,” Falk would ejaculate from time to 
time. 

However, Hermann kept on running frequentty 
against the corners of the table. At last he lost a 
slipper, and crossing his arms on his breast, walked up 
with one stocking foot very close to Falk, in order to 
ask him whetherr he did think there was anywhere on 
earth a woman abandoned encugh to mate with such a 
monster. “ Did he ? Did he ? ■ Did he ? ” 1 tried to 

restrain diim. H^ tore himself out of my hands; .he 
found his slipper, and, endeavouring to put it on, 
stormed standing on one leg—and Falk, with a face 
unmoved and averted eyeg, grasped all his mighty 
beard in one vast palm. 

“ Was.it right then for me to die myself? he asked 
thoughtfully. I laid my hand on his shoulder. 

“Go away,” I whispered imperiously, without any 
clear redson for this advice, extjept that I wished . 
put an eJid to Hermann’s odious noise. “ Go away.” 

He looked searchingly for a moment at Hermann 
before he made a move. I left the cabin too to see^hiiji 
out of the ship. But he hung about the quarter deck. 
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It is my misfortune," he said in a steady voice, 
you were stupid to blurt it out in su(|li a manner. 

we don’t hear such confidences every day.” 
V/hat does the^ man mean ? ” he mused in deep 
j^iertones. “ Somebody had to die — but why 

^fle remained still for a time ii the dark—silent 
;l^^<3st invisible. All at once he pinijed my elbows to 
ray sides. felt utterjtf po^^rless in his grip, and his 
voice, whispering in my'^ar, vibrated. 

“It’s wor,ge than hunger. 'Captain,'do you know 
what that means ? And I could kill then—o*r be killed. 


I ^ish the crowbar had smafiiied my skull ten years 
ago. And I’ve got to live now. WiPhout her. Do 


you understand ?. Perhaps many years. But how ? 
What can be done? I£ 1 had allowed myself to look 
at her once I would have carried hc^ off before that 
man in my hands-r-like tjiis.” ^ 

I felt myself snatcb,^d oil the deck, then suddenly 
dropped—and I ^staggered backwards, feeliijg bewil¬ 
dered and bruised. What a man !* All was still; he 
was gone. I heard Hermann’s voice declaiming in the 
cabin, and I went in. 


I could not at first makt^ out a single word, but Mrs. 
Hermann,, who, attracted, by the noise, ha^, come in 
some time before, with an expression of surprise* and 
mild disapproval depicted broa’dly on her face, \^as 
^ing now all tli^ sigys of profound, helpless agitation. 
Her husband shot a string of guttural word-, ai her, 
and instantly putting ou»t one hand to the bulkhead as 
if to save herself from falling, she clutched the loose 
bosbm of her dress with the other. He harangued 
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the two women extraordinarily, with much of his shirt 
hanging out his waistbelt, stamping his foot, turning 
from one to the other, sV)metimes throwing bo^h his 
ai*ms together, straight up above his rumpled hair, and 
keeping them in that position while fie uttered a passage 
of ^loud denunciation; at others folding them tight 
across his breast—and then he hissed with indignation, 
elevating his shoulders and protruding his head. The 
girl was crying. , . 

She had not changed her attif ade. From litr sterdy 
eyes that, following Falk" in his retreat, had remained 
fixed wistfully on the cabin door, the tears fell rapid, 
thick, on her hands, on the work in her lap, warm and 
gentle like a shower in spring. She wept without gri¬ 
macing, without noise—very touching, very quiet, with 
something more of pity than of nain in her face, as one 
weeps in compassion rather than in grief—and Hermann, 
before her, declaimed. I caught several times the word 
“ Mensch,” man; and also “ Fressen,” which last I 
looked up, afterwards in my dictionary. It means 
“Devour.” Hermann seemed to be” requesting an 
answer of some sort from her; his whole body 
swayed. She remained mute and perfectly still; at last 
his agitation gained her; slfc put the palms of her 
hands together, her full lips parted, no sound came. 
His voice scolded shrilly, his arms went like a windmill" 
—suddenly he shook a’thick fist at her. She burst 
out into Iqud sobs. He seemed stupefied. ^ 

Mrs. .Hermann rushed forward babbling rapidly. The 
two women fell on each other’s necks, and, with an arm 
round, her niece’s waist, she led her away. Fjer own 
eyes were simply streaming, her face was flooded. 3ie* 
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shook her head badk at me negatively, twonder why to 
this* day. The girl’s head dropped herjvily on her 
shoulder. They disappeared together. 

Then Hermann ^at down and stared at the cabin 
floor. 

“ We don’t; know all the circumst.'yices,” I venture^ 
to break the silence. He retorted tartly that he didn’t 
want to know of any. According to.his ideas no cir¬ 
cumstance could cxc*ise ti* crime—and certainly not 
such a crime. This wa.Athc opinion generally received! 
The duty oi a human being was to starve. Falk there¬ 
fore was a beast, an ^nimal; base, low, vile, despicable, 
5 ihameless, and deceitful. He*had been deceiving him 
since last year. He was, however, iTiclined to think 
that Falk must hr-<ve gone mid quite recently ; for no 
sane person, without necessity, uselessly, for no earthly 
reason, and regardless of another’s^self-respect and 
peace of mind, would awn tojiaving devoured human 
flesh. " Why tell?” h« cried. “ Who was asking him?” 
Ij, showed Fallas brutality because after he had 
selfishly caused him (Hermann) much jiain. He would 
have preferred not to know that such an unclean 
creature had been in the habit of caressing his children. 
He hoped I would say norfiing of all this ashore, though. 
He woulUn’t like it to get Sbout that he had begn intimate 
with an eater of men—a common cannibal. As *co the 
scene he had made (which I jirdged quite unneces^ry) 
^e was not going to inconvenience and restrain«himself, 
for a fellow th^t went about courting and,upse?ting 
girls’ heads, while he knew al| the time that no decent 
housewifely girl could think of marrying him. At least 
hf: (Hermann) coerld not conceiTe how any girl could. 
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“Fancy Lena! . . No, it was impossiLle. The thoughts 
that would cd tne into their heads every time they'sat 
down to a meal. Horrible ! Horrible ! ” 

“ You are too squeamish, Herman,n,” I said. 

He seemed to think it was eminently proper to be 
squeamish if the word meant disgust at Falk’s conduct; 
and turning up his i^yes sentimentally he drew my 
attention to the horrible fate of the victims—the victims 
of that Falk. I said that I’knew, .nothing atv-ut them. 
He seemed surprised.' Could'^not anybody imagine 
without knowing ? He—for instance—felt he would 
like to avenge them. But what if—said 1—there had 
not been any ? They Ihight have died as it were,i 
naturally—of starvation. He shuddered. But to be 
eaten—after death! Td be devoured! He gave 
another deep shudder, and asked suddenly, “ Do you 
think it is true ? ”, 

His indignation and hvs personality together would 
have been enough to spoil the > reality of the most 
authentic .thing. \Yhen I looked at hin? I doubted th§ 
story—but the remembrance of Falk’s words, looks, 
gestures, invested it not only with an air of reality but 
with the absolute truth of primitive passion. 

“ It is true just as much as^ou are able to make it; 
and exactly in the way you like to make it. “For my 
part, v9hen I hear you clamouring about it, I don’t 
belieVe it is true at all.” 

And I left him pondering. Th'i men in my boat, 
lying-at’tl^e foot of Diana's side-ladder, told me that 
the captain of the tug had gone‘away in his gig some 
time ago. 

I let my fellows pulhan easy stroke; because of the 
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heavy dew the clear sparkle of the stSrs seemed to fall 
on*me cold and wetting. 'Shere ^as a sense of lurking 
gruesome horror somewhere in my mind, and it was 
mingled with clean* and grotesque images. Schomberg’s 
gastronomic tittle-tattle was responsible for these; and 
I half hoped I should never see Fjflk again. But the 
first thing my anchor-watchman*told me was that the 
captain of the tug was on board. * He had sent his 
boat awaV and was n^w waiting for me in the cuddy 

He was lying full lehgth oji fhe steiyi settee, his face 
buried in ttie cushions. I had expected tp see it dis¬ 
composed, contorted, despairing. It was nothing of 
*the kind; it was just as I had seen it twenty times, 
steady and glaring from the bridge of the tug. It was 

• # V 

immovably set and hungry, dominated like the whole 
man by the singleness of one instinct. 

He wanted to live. He had always wanted to live. 
So we all do—but in i?s the Instinct serves a complex 
conception, and in •him this instinct existed alone. 
There is in sueh simple development a gigtilTtic force, 
and like the pathos of a child’s naive and uncontrolled 
desire. He wanted that girl, and the utmost that can 
be said for him was tha^he wanted that particular girl 
alone. I think I saw then the obscure beginning, the 
seed germinating in the soil of an uncon^ious need, 
the first shoot of that tree bparing now for a mature 
mankind the flower and the fruit, the infinite grac^tion 
^n shades and !n flat^our of our discriminatin'g fove. He 
was a child. He wa^ as frank as a child tot). H^Vas 
hungry for the girl, terribly»Jhungry, as he had been 
terribly hungry for food. 

Don’t be shoclted if I declare that in my belief it 
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was the same need,<the same pain"the same torture. 
We are in his case allowe<^ to contemplate the founda¬ 
tion of all the emotions—that one joy which is to live, 
and the one sadness at the root of the innumerable tor¬ 
ments. It was made plain by the way he talked. He 
lyjd'‘never sufFerefl so. It was gnawing, if was fire; it 
was there, like this^ And after pointing below fiis 
breastbone, he made a hard wringing motion with his 
hands. And I assure you that,* ^>■een as I sdn it with 
my bodily eyes,/ it was anything but laughable. And 
again, as hf was presently to tell me (alluding to an 
early incident of the disastrous ■ voyage when some 
damaged meat had been flung overboard), he said tha£ 
a time soon came when his heart ached (that was the 

* •i.'- ^ 

expression he used), and he was ready to tear his 
hair out at the thought of all tliat rotten beef thrown 
away. ' 

I had heard all this"; I \<^itnesscd his physical 
struggles, seeing the working of “die rack and hearing 
the true^uice of pain. I witnessed 'it all patiently’, 
because the moment I came into the cuddy he had called 
upon me to stand by him—and this, it seems, I had 
diplomatically promised. . 

His agitation was impressive and alarming in' the 
little cabin,like the floundering of a great whale driven 
into a shallow cove in a coast. He stood up ; he flung 
himself down headlong; he tried to tear the cushion 
'with his'‘teeth; and again hugging'it fiercely to his facd' 
he “let hitfiself fall on the couch. The whole ship 
'seemed to feel the shock of his despair; and,I con¬ 
templated with wonder the lofty forehead, the nob.(e 
touch of time on the uncovered temples, the unchanged 
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hungry character of the face—so«stra^ge^y ascetic and 
so incapable of portraying eipotion# 

What should he do ? He had lived by being n<iar 
her. He had sat«—in the evening—I knew ?—all his 
life! Slie sewed. Her head was bent—so. Her head 
—like this—^and her arms. Ah ! Had I seen ? Like 
this. 

He dropped on a stool,^ bowed his powerful neck 
whose n%pe was r5(3, and with his hands stitched 
the air, ludicrous, sublimely.infbecile ►ind comprel?en- 
sible. * , 

, And now he coukln’t have her? No! That was 
too much. After thinking too that . . . What had he 
done ? What was my advice ? Take her by force ? 
No ? Mustn’t he? Who was there then to kill him ? 
For the first time I saw one of his features move; a 
fighting teeth-baring curl of the lip* . . . “ Not Her¬ 
mann, perhaps.” He fost hitfiself in thought as though 
he had fallen out of flic world. 

* I may note 4hat the idea of suk;ide appcJ'ently did 
not enter his head for a single momeiit. It occurred to 
me to ask: 

" Where was it that^«this shipwreck of yours took 
place ? 

“ Down south,” he said vaguely with a sfert. , 

“You are not down south ^low,” I said. “ Vit^lence 
won’t do. They would take her away from you in no 
Vime. And wFiat wls the name of the ship ?” 

Borgmester*Dahly'i he said. “ It was no ihipwr&k.” 

He ^eemed to be waking by degrees from that ^ 
y-ance, and waking up calmed.' 

“ Not a shipwreck ? What was it ? ” 
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“ Break down,” hq, answered, loolJing more like him¬ 
self every mfment. By tjiis only I learned that it*was • 

steamer. I had till then supposed they had been 
starving in boats or on a raft—or psrhaps on a barren 
rock. 

^ ‘‘ She did not sink then ? ” I asked in surprise. He 
nodded. “ We sighted the southern ice,” he pronounced 
dreamily. ‘ 

“And you alone survive'dV 

He sat dowij. “ Yts.^ It wus a terrible misfortune 
for me. Everything went wrong. All thd men went 
wrong. I survived.c 

Remembering the things one reads of it was difficult 
to realise the true meaning of his answers. I ought to 
have seen at once—but I'did not; sd difficult is it for 
our minds, remembering so much, instructed so much, 
informed of so much, to get in touch with the real 
actuality at our elbow. And with my head full of pre¬ 
conceived notions as to how a cast of “ cannibalism and 
suffering^-.sca ” should be managed I said—“ You wer>e 
then so lucky intthe drawing of lots ? ” 

“ Drawing of lots ” he said. “ What lots ? Do 
you think I would have allowed my life to go for the 
drawing of lots ? ” 

f/ 

Not if h« could help it, I perceived, no matter what 
other life went. 

“ L was a great misfortune. Terrible. Awful,” he 
Hbaid. M'any heads went wrong)^ but ‘ the best meil^ 
.woBrld livet” 

“The toughest, you nvean,” I said. He considered 
the wold. Perhaps it 'was strange to him, though his , 
English was so good. 
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“Yes,” he asserted at last. “The* best. It was*" 
everybody for himself at last and thej ship open 
to all.’* 

Thus from question to question I got the whole 
story. I fancy it was the only way I could that night 
have stood by him. Outwardly at ler«t he was himeey 
agajn ; the first sign of it was tke return of that in¬ 
congruous trick he had of drawing both his hands down 
his face-^Vnd it had ks mfjfhing now, with that slight 
shudder of the frame find the •passionate anguish .of 
these hands uncovering hungry immovable face, the 
wide pupils of the indent, silept, rascinating*eycs. 

• It was an iron steamer of jf most respectable origin. 
The burgomaster of P^alk’s native tovfn had built her. 
She was the firsl*steamer efer launched there. The 
burgomaster’s daughti!r had christened her. Country 
people drove in carts from miles arouyd to see her. He 
told me all this. Pic g®t the berth as, what we should 
call, a chief mate. Pie seemed to think it had been a 
feather in his cap ; and, in his own corner (if *lie world,' 
this lover of life was of good parentag(:. 

The burgomaster had advanced ideas in the ship¬ 
owning line. At that time not every one would have 
known enough to think (fr despatching a cargo steamer 
to the PScific. But he leaded her with pitek-pine deals 
and sent her off to hunt for her luck. Wellington was 
to be the first port, I fancy. It doesn’t matter, betlkuse 
^n latitude 44 °^outl/and somewhere halfway tetwees 
Good Hope and New Zealand the tail-shaft,bT-okc and 
the projjeller dropped off. . 

^ .They were steaming then w'ith a fresh gale‘on the 
quarter and all trifeir canvas set, to help the engines. 
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But by itself t’ne sail power was not enough to keep’ 
way on heir. VYhen ^he propeller went the* ship 
broachcd-to at once, and the masts got whipped over¬ 
board. 

The disadvantage of being dismasted consisted in 
ihi's, that they Iftid nothing to hoist flags on to make 
themselves visible af a distance. In the course of, the 
first few days several ships failed to sight them ; and 
the gale was drifting thcm'out o'fithe usual rfack. The 
vftyage had be^n, front t^ie firsf, neither very successful 
nor very harmonious. There had been 'quarrels on 
board. The captain was a clever, melancholic map, 
who had no unusual grip on his crew. The ship had 
been amply provisioned for the passage, but, somehow 
or other, several barrels of meat were found spoiled on 
opening, and had been thrown overboard soon after 
leaving home, as»>a sanitary measure. Afterwards the 
crew of the Borgmester DaltP* thought of that rotten 
carrion with tears of regret, covetousness and despair. 

She dTDve south/ To begin with, thtre bad been dh 
appearance of .organisation, but soon the bonds of 
discipline became relaxed. A sombre idleness suc¬ 
ceeded. They looked with sullen eyes at the horizon. 
The gales increased: slie lay in the trough, the' seas 
made a cletui breach over her. On one frightful night, ■ 
when they expected thejr hulk to turn over with them 
every moment, a heavy sea broke on board, deluged 
Vhe stofle-rboms and spoiled the be^t part of the remain^ 
ing^'provkiions. It seems the, hatch had not been 
properly secured. Thiyinstance of neglect is.charac- 
teristief of utter discoui^hgement. Falk tried to inspire* 
some energy into his'captain, but**failed. From that 
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'time he retired more into himself, iilwa;fs trying to do 
his utmost in the situation.. It gyew w|3rse. ’ Gale 
succeeded gale, with black mountains of water hurling 
themselves on the Qorgmcster Dahl. Some of the men 
never left their bunks; many became quarrelsome. 
The ehief-engfheer, an old man, refused to speak at nlk 
toaijybody. Others shut themselvd;s up in their berths 
to cry. On calm days the inert steamer rolled on a 
leaden sea^^nder a mulky sT<y, or showed, in sunshine, 
the squalor of sea waifs,H^ie dfidJ whitq salt, the rust,* 
the jagged broken places. Then the gales came again. 
TJiey kept body and •soul together on short rations. 
Once, an English ship, scudding in a storm, tried to 
stand by them, heaving-to pluckily under their lee. 
The seas swept her decks ; the men in oilskins clinging 
to her rigging looked af them, and they made desperate 
signs over their shattered bulwarks.# Suddenly her 
main-topsail went, yard Snd all,»in a terrific squall; she 
had to bear up under Bare poles and disappeared. 

•Other ships lifed spoken them befote, but first they 
had refused to be taken olT, expecting the assistance of 
some steamer. There were very few steamers in those 
latitudes then ; and when they desired to leave this dead 
and-drifting carcase, no ship came in sight. They had 
drifted south out of men's knowledge. They failed to 
attract the attention of a lonely yhaler: and very soon the 
edge of the polar iee-caprose from the sea and closecfthe 
southern horizon like*a wall. One morning t*hey were* 
alarmed by finding therpselves floating amongs4detachT:d 
pieces o^ ice. But the fear of jinking passed away like 
•their vigour, like their hopes ;>ie shocks of tht floes 
knocking against ttie ship’s side’could not rouse them 
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from their apjtthy :^and \}ci& Borgnitster Dahl drifted ou'i 
again, unharmed, into open water. They hardly floticed 
the change. 

The funnel had gone overboard in one of the heavy 
rolls ; two of their three boats had disappeared, 
washed away in. bad weather, and the davits swung to 
and fro, unsecured/with chafed rope’s ends waggling 
to the roll. Nothing was done on board, and Falk 
told me how he had ofteH- listCaed to the »!oter wash¬ 
ing about the^ dark ^ngine-ijoom where the engines, 
stilled for ever, were decaying slowly inio a mass of 
rust, as the stilled hearlgdecays within the lifeless body 
At first, after the loss of the motive power, the tillfer 
had been thoioughly secured by lashings. But in 
course of time these had' rotted, ch&fed, rusted, parting 
one by one: and the rudder, freed, banged heavily to and 
fro night and day, sending dull shocks through the whole 
frame of the vessel. This v.-as dangerous. Nobody 
cared enough to lift a little finger. He told me that 
even naw<sometin?es waking up at niglit, he fancied tlie 
could hear the dull vibrating thuds. The pintles car¬ 
ried away, and it dropped off a£ last. 

The final catastrophe came with the sending off of 
their one remaining boat. It was Falk who had managed 
to preserve her intact, and noW it was agreed'chat some 
of the hands should sail away into the track of the 
shi'pping to procure assistance. She was provisioned 
r.with all tlie food they could spar6- for the six who wel^‘ 
to- go. ' They waited for a fine day. It was loag in 
coming. At last one qiorning they lowered her into 
the water. ^ 

Directly, in that deihoralised croi^, trouble broke out. 
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' Two men v^o had no business there had jumped into 
the b*at under the pretence of unhooking the tackles, 
while some sort of squabble arbse on*the de?k amongst 
these weak, tottering spectres of a ship’s company. The' 
captain, who had been for days living secluded and un¬ 
approachable ip the chart-room, came tp the rail. I^e 
ordered the two men to come up on |)oard and menaced ' 
them* with his revolver. They pretended to obey, 
but suddenly cutting tlje hope’s painter, gave a shove 
against the ship’s side a^ mad^ ready to hoist the 
sail. 

“ Shoot, sir! Shoot them down ! ” cried Falk—‘.‘and I 

• « 

wUl jump overboard to regain the boat.” But the cap¬ 
tain, after taking aim with an irresolute arm, turned 
suddenly away. 

A howl of rage arosew Falk dashed into his cabin 
for his own pistol. When he returned it was too late. 
Two more men had leaded into the water, but the 
fellows in the boat beat.them off with the oars, hoisted 
th^ boat’s lug ajjid sailed away. They were never 
heard of again. 

Consternation and despair possessed ^.he remaining 
ship’s company, till the apathy of utter hopelessness 
re-asserted its sway. Th%t day a fireman committed 
suicide, running up on detk with his throat put from 
ear to ear, to the horror of all hands. He was thmwn 
overboard. The captain had locked himself in the 
clpirt-room, and Falk, knocking vainly for adtpit^ance, 
heard^im reciting over and over again the names .of 
his wife and children, i?ot as if calling upon them or 
commendfhg them to God, but in a mechanical yoice 
hike an exercise of -memory. Next day the doors 
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of the chart-room were swinging oppn to the roll of the 
ship, and the captain had disappeared. He _must 
during the‘night diave Jumped into tlie sea. Falk 
focked both the doors and kept the keys. 

The organised life’ of the ship Had come to an end. 
The solidarity of the men had gone. They became 
indifferent to each other. It was Falk who took in 
hand the distribution of such food as remained. They 
boiled their boots for soup to eke out the rabons, which 
only made their hunger more intolerable. Sometimes 
whispers of Late were her rd passing between the 
languid skeletons that drifted endlessly to and fro, 
north and south, east ‘and west, upon that carcai^e 
of a ship. 

And in this lies the grotesque horror of this sombre 
story. The last extremity of sailors, overtaking a 
small boat or a frail craft, seems easier to bear, because 
of the direct danger of the seas. The confined space, 
the close contact, the imminent menace of the waves, 
seem to draw men together, in spite of madness, suffer¬ 
ing anH despair. ' But there was a ship—safe, con¬ 
venient, roomy: a ship with beds, bedding, knives, 
forks, comfortable cabins, glass and china, and a com¬ 
plete cook’s galley, pervaded, ruled and possessed by 
the pitiless spectre of starvation. The lanjp oil had 
been drunk, the wicks cut up for food, the candles' 
eaten. At night she floated dark in all her recesses, 
and full of fears. One day Fajk came upon a ma,", 
^gnawin,g a splinter of pine wood. Suddenly he threw 
the piecd' of wood away, tottered to the rail, an§ fell 
over. Falk, too late to-prevent the act, saw him claw 
the ship’s side desperately before went down. Ne::d 
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day anolhef man djjd the same tiling, after uticring 
fiorriUJe imprecations. But this one*sonie1iow managed 
to get hjld of the broken rud«ler cli«ins arkl hung on 
there, silently. Falk set about trying to save him, and 
all the time the man,*holding with 'both hands, looked 
at him anxiously with his sunken eyes. Then, just 
as Falk was ready to put his hand on Inm, the man let 
go hie hold and sank like a stone.* Falk reflected on 
these sights. His heart revolted agairist the horror of 
death, and‘he said to liimself that he would struggle 
for every precious minute tf his.lite. • • 

One afternoon—as the survivors lay aboiit on the 
after deck—'the carpenter, a ;all man with a black 
beard, spoke of the last sacrifice. There w'as nothing 
eatable left on boar^. Nobodj^ said a word to this ; but 
that company separated quickly, these listless feeble 
spectres slunk off one by one to hide in fear of each 
other. Falk and the carpenter remaiRed on deck to¬ 
gether. Falk liked the f)ig cai^enter. He had been 
the best man of the lot, helpful and ready as long^s 
there was anytlnng to do, the lon|;est hopeful, and 
had preserved to the last some vigour And decision of 
mind. 

They did not speak to^each other. Henceforth no 
voices we^jp to be heard cgnv'crsing sadly on board that 
ship. After a time the carpenter tottered away foriyard ; 
but later on, Falk going to drink j^t the fresh-water pump, 
^^d the inspiration t<j turn his head. The carpenter 
had stolen upon him from behind, and, summo^uig all 
his sfrength, was* aimirtg with a crowbar a bliJw at tlfb 
back of his skull. 

• JDodging just in tigie, Falk mai.e his escape and ran 
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'into his cabin^ While he-was Wding his revolver 
there, he heard the sound of heavy blows struck^pon 

c the bridge. ^ The Focks of the chart-room doors were 
Slight, they flew open, and the carpenter, possessing him¬ 
self of the captain’s revolver, fired a shot of defiance. 

^ Falk was abopt to go on deck and havejt out at once, 
when he remarked that one of the ports of his cabin 
commanded the approaches to the fresh water-pifmp. 
Instead of going out he .fraaiped in and secured the 
■door. “ The best man shall survive,” he said to him¬ 
self—and the other, he leasq led, must at spme time or 
other come there to drink. These starving men would 
drink often to cheat the pangs of their hunger. But tl5p 
carpenter too must have noticed the position of the 
port. They were the two. best men \n the ship, and the 
game was with them. All the rest of the day Falk 
saw no one and heard no sound. At night he strained 
his eyes. It was dark—he heard a rustling noise once, 
but he was certain that no one ,pould have come near 
the pump. It was to the left of his deck port, and he 
could not have failed to see a man, for the night was 
clear and starry. He saw nothing ; towards morning 
another faint noise made him suspicious. Deliberately 
and quietly he unlocked his .loor. He had not slept, 
and had not given way to the:horror of the rituation. 
He wanted to live. 

But during the night, the carpenter, without at all 
trying t^o approach the pump, had mapaged to creei^ 
quie,tly along the starboard bulwark, and, unseen,.had 
crouched *down right under Fak’s deck port. When 
daylight came he ros^ up suddenly, looked in, and 
putting his arm through the round<brass framed opeir> 
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ing, fired at Falk Ifrithin a foot. ^ He •missed—and 
Falk,‘instead of attempting to seize the aym holding 
the weat)on, opened his door'unexpectedly, and with 
the muzzle of his Igng revolver nearly touching the 
other’s side, shot him dead. 

The best man had survived. Both »f them had at 
the beginning just strength enougfe to stand on their 
feet, and both had displayed pitiless resolution, endu¬ 
rance, cunryiag and cousage-*3ll the qualities of classic 
heroism. At once Falk t):irew ov*rboard^the captain's, 
revolver. Ho was a born monopolist. Then after the 
report of the two shot^ followed by a profound sflence, 
thore crept out into the cold, ciruel dawn of Antarctic 
regions, from various hiding-places, ov5r the deck of 
that dismantled corpse of a ship floating on a grey 
sea ruled by iron necessity and with a heart of ice 
—there crept into view one by one, cautious, slow, 
eager, glaring, and unclean, a ,band of hungry and 
livid skeletons. Falk feced them, the possessor of 
the* only fire-arm on board, and Ijie second be^ 
man—the carpenter—was lying dead betjveen him and 
^them. 

“ He was eaten, of course,” I said. 

He bent his head slowly,*shuddered a little, drawing 
his hands fever his face, alid said, “ I had ntfver any 
quarrel with that man. But there were our lives 
between him and me.” * 

#Vhy continue* the Story of that ship, that Story 
before^hich, with its fresh-water pump like a»^prin*g* 
.of death, its man with the weapon, the sea ruled by 
iron necessity, its spectral band swayed by terror»and 
hope, its mute and unhfearing heaveA ?—the fable of the 
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Flying Dutchhian with its convenfJon of crime and its 
sentimental retribution fades like a graceful wl’eath, 
,likc a wisp of white mist. What is there to ^ay that 
everyone of us cannot guess fof himself? I believe 
Falk began by going through the ship, revolver in 
, hand, to annex all the matches. Those starving 
wretches had plenti' of matches ! He had no mind to 
have the ship set on fire under his feet, either Troni 
hate or from despair. He''lived mi the open,Ramping on 
the bridge, command'ng all tfie after deck and the only 
approach to the pump. He^lived ! Some-of the others 
lived too—concealed, an.xious, coming out one by one 
from their hiding-places'at the seductive sound of a sh'et. 
And he was nut selfish. They shared, but only three 
of them all were alive when a* whaler, returning 
from her cruising-ground, nearly ran over the water¬ 
logged hull of the Borgniester Dahl, which, it seems, 
in the end had in some w?y sprung a leak in both 
her holds, but being loaded -with deals could not 

/ i ' 

sink. 

“ They all died,” Falk said. “ These three too, after¬ 
wards. But I would not die. All died, all ! under this 
terrible misfortune. But was I too to throw away my 
life ? Could I ? Tell me, c.'fi.>tain ? I was alone there, 
quite alone, just like the othdrs. Each man’Was alone. 
Was I to give up my revolver ? Who to ? Or was I 
to "throw it into the sea? What would have been the 
good? Only the best man w'ofcild survive. It was/,i , 
great, lerrible, and cruel misfortune.” ^ 

He had survived 1 I saw him before me as though 
preserved for a witness to the mighty truth 6T an un¬ 
erring and eternal pr'inciple. Great beads of perspiia- 
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tion stood on his forehead. An(^ suddenly it struck 
the tijhle with a heavy blow, as he feU forward throwing 
his hantis out. 

"And this is wcyse,” he cried. "This is a worse 
pain ! This is more terrible.” 

He made my heart thump with the profound convic-J 
tion of his cry. And after he had left me alone I called 
up before my mental eye the image of .the girl weeping 
silentl}^ al^^ndantly, patientiijf, and as if irresistibly, 
thought of her tawny hair. I "thouglit how, if ur>- 
plaited, it wtxild have covored her all round as low as 
the hips, like the Iviir of a, siren! And site had 
bawitched him. Fancy a man* who would guard his 
own life with the inflexibility of a pitilifss and immov¬ 
able fate, being brought to lanfcnt that once a crowbar 
had missed his skull! • The sirens sing and lure to 
death, but this one had been weeping ^ilently as if for 
the pity of his life. She»was tlje tender and voiceless 
siren of this appalling »avigator. Pie evidently wanted 
to Jive his whole gonception of life. hJothing/ilse woufd ‘ 
do. And she too was a servant of that life that, in the 
midst of death, cries aloud to our senses. She was 
eminently fitted to interpret for him its feminine side. 
And . in her own way, ant* with her own profusion of 
sensuous charms she also sJemed to illustrate the eternal 
truth of an unerring principle. I don't know though 
what sort of principle Hermann illustrated when 'lie 
turned up early* on bAard my ship with a most per- ■ 
plexeti air. It stj-uck me, however, that he top’Voiild 
do his best to survive. He seejiied greatly calmed on 
the subject of Falk, but still very full of it. 

What is it you saJtl I was last'night? You know,” 
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'ne asked afteu some*preliminary tfclk. “Too—too—I 
don’t know. A very funny word.” 

“ Squeamish ? ” \ suggested. 

“ Yes. What does it mean ? ” 

“ That you exaggerate things—to yourself. Without 
inquiry, and so i)n.” 

He seemed to turp it over in his mind. We went 
on talking. Thi^Falk was the plague of his life. Up¬ 
setting everybody like djisl-.Mrs. Hermann was 
upwell rather this iporning. His niece was crying 
still. There was nobody bj> look after the children. 
He strack his umbrella on the deck. She would be 
like that for months. - Fancy carrying all the way 
home, second ■* class, a perfectly useless girl who 
is crying all the time.o It was bad for Lena too, 
he observed; but on what .grounds I could not 
guess. Perhaps of the bad example. That child was 
already sorrowing and. crying enough over the rag 
doll. Nicholas was really the l(^ast sentimental person 
' oftne family. 

“ Why does she weep ? ” I asked. 

“ From pity,” cried Hermann. 

It was impossible to make out women. Mrs. Her¬ 
mann was the only one hc*-‘pretended to understand. 
She was ^^er}-, very upset and doubtful. 

“ Doubtful about what ? ” I asked. 

He averted his eyes and did not answer this. It was 
•dmposribje to make them out. For instance, his nieqj 
M'as wcteping for Falk. Now he (Hermann) wou(d like 
to wring his neck—bqt then . . . He supposed he had 
too tender a heart. “ Frankly,” he asked at laSt, “ what 
do you think of whab we heard last night, captain ? ’’o ^ 
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“ In all these talfes,” I observed, “ thSre is always a 
.goo(>deal of exaggeration.” 

An(f not letting him recover from his surprise J' 
assured him that I knew all the details. He begged me 
not to repeat them. His heart was too tender. They 
made him feel unwell. Then, looking at his feet an^ 
speaking very slowly, he suppose*! that he need not see 
much of them after they were married* For, indeed, he 
could not,t)ear the sigiTt of*i'*alk. On the other hand it 
was ridiculous to take home a with Aer head turned. 
Agirl thatwfeeps all the tinte and is of no help^to her aunt. 

“ Now you will b« able to do with one cabin* only on 
your passage home,” I said. * 

" Yes, I had thought of that,” he said*bnghtly, almost. 
“ Yes ! Himself, *his wife, four children—one cabin 
might do. Whereas it* his niece went . . .” 

And what does Mrs. Hermanrv say to it ? ” I 
inquired. 

Mrs. Hermann did* not know whether a man 0 /that 
st)rt could make a girl happy—she had been greatly 
deceived in Captain Falk. She had i^een very upset 
last night. 

Those good people did not seem to be able to retain 
an impression for a whole Jtwelve hours. I assured him 
on my oi^n personal knowledge that Falk possessed in 
himself all the qualities to make his niece's future pros- 
perous. He said he was glad' to hear this, and that he 
%ould tell his tvife. Then the object of the tis!t camt 
out.^ He wished me fo help him to resume* delations 
with Falk. His niece, he said> had expressed the hope 
, I would do so in my kindnes^. He was evidently 
anxious that I should, for though he seemed to have 
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*^forgotten nine tenths of his last night’s opinions and^ 
the whole of his indignation, yet he evidently fea^'fid to 
' be sent to tlie righ\-abouU “ You told me he was very 
much in love,” he concluded slyly,^ and leered in a sort 
of bucolic way. 

. As soon as he had left my ship I called Falk on board 
hy signal—the tug ^still lying at the anchorage. He 
took the news with calm gravity, as though he had all 
along expected the staru,, to fight for hi,m in their 
K:ourses. , 

I saw them'once mofe together, and only once—on 
the quarter-deck of the Diana. Hermann sat smoking 
with a shirt-sleeved elbow hooked over the back of h’is 
chair. Mrs. Hermann was sewing alone. As Falk stepped 
over the gangway, Hermann’s niece^ with a slight swish 
of the skirt and a swift friendly nod to me, glided past 
my chair. 

They met in sunshine abreast of the mainmast. He 
held her hands and looked down at them, and she 
-•lo^ed up at him \yith her candid and,unseeing glance. 
It seemed to me they had come together as if attracted, 
drawn and guided to each other by a mysterious 
influence. They were a complete couple. In her grey 
frock, palpitating with life, gtoerous of form, olympian 
and simple, she was indeed t?»ie siren to fascinate that 
dark Ttiavigator, this ruthless lover of the five senses. 
From afar I seemed to feel the masculine strength with 
^hich Jie^grasped those hands shfe had extended to hitfl 
with a womanly swiftness. Lena, a little pale, nin’sing 
her beloved lump of dirty rags, ran towards her big 
friend^; and then in the drowsy silence of the'^ood old 
ship Mrs. Hermann’s “voice rang (>at so changed that It 
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made me spin rourud in my chair^ to see,what was the* 
matfer. 

“ Lena, come here ! ” she sjcreamfd. ArW this good-* 
natured matron gave me a wavering glance, dark and 
full of fearsome distrust. The child ran back, surprised, 
to her knee. Put the two, standing before each other in 
sunlight with clasped hands, had^ heard nothing, had 
seen nothing and no one. Three feet^ away from them 
in the sha^e a seamai^eat <y# a spar, very busy splicing 
a strop, and dipping his fingers in^o a tar-pot, as if utterly* 
unaware of their.existence^ * • * 

When 1 returned jn command of another'ship, some 
five years afterwards, Mr. and* Mrs. Falk had left the 
place. I should not wonder if Schomb^rg’s tongue had 
succeeded at last ’<1 scaring 5alk away for good ; and, 
indubitably, there was a tale still going about the town 
of a certain Falk, owner of a tug, who had won his wife 
at cards from the captaiy of an Englisfi ship. 
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What was known of Captain Hagberd in the little sea¬ 
port of (^olebrook w^'vs nq^^exactly in his favour. He 
did not belong to the place. ,He had come to settle 
there under,circumstance^ not lit all mys'cwous—he used 
to be very communjcative about theTn at the time—but 
.'extremely morbid and unreasonable. He was possessed 
of some little money evidently, becaust he bought a plot 
of ground, and h<td a pair o&ugly yellow brick cottages' 
run up very cheaply. .He occupied one of them himself 
and let the other to Josiah Carvil--blind Carvil, the 
retired boat-builder—^ man of evil repute as a domestic 
tyrant. 

These cotta|^es had one wall ip common, shareC^'in 
a line of iron railing dividing their front gardens; a 
wooden fence separated their back' gardens. Miss 
Bessie Carvil was allowed, as it were of right, to throw 
oyer it the tea-cloths, blie/ags, or an apron that wanted 
drying.t 

“ It rots the wood, Bessie my girl,’' the captaih would 
remark mildly, from his side of the fence, each lilhe he 
» saw her exereising that privilege. 

.^he was a tpll girl; the fence was low, an^..she could 
spread her elbows on the tpp. Her hands would be 
red with the bit of washing she had done, but her fore- 
* arms were white u<nd shapely,* and she would look at . 
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her father’s laudlord in silence—in an informed silence 
which had an air of knowledge, expectation and desire.- 

“It rots the wood,” repeated Captain Hagbera. “ It 
is the only unthrifty, careless habH I know in you. 
Why don’t you have a clothes line out in your back 
yard ? ” 

Miss Carvil would say nothing to this—she only 
shook her head negatively. The tiny back yard on her 
side had a few stonc-bordcic d litde beds of b’aek earth, 
in which the simple neyvers she found time to cultivate 
appeared so'mehow extravagantly overgiown, as if 
belonging to an exotic clime ; and Captain Ilagberd’s 
upright, hale person, clad in No. i sail-cloth front 
head to foot, would be emerging knee-deep out of rank 
grass and the tall weeds on his side of the fence. He 
appeared, with the colour and uncouth stiffness of the 
extraordinary material in which he chose to clothe 
himself—“ for the time being,” would be his mumbled 
remark to any observation on tlu subject—like a man 
roughened out of granite, standing in a wilderness nof 
big enough for a decent billiard-room. A heavy figure 
of a man of stone, with a red handsome face, a blue 
wandering eye, and a great white beard flowing to his 
waist and never trimmed as far as Colebrook knew. . 

Seven ^ears before, he had seriously answered, 
“ Next month, I think,” to the chaffing attempt to 
secure his custom made by that distinguished local wit, 
the Coleb’-ook barber, who happened to be sitting^ 
insolentiy in the tap-room of the Nevr Inn near*the 
harbour, where the captain had entered to buy an 
ounce cf tobacco. After paying for his purchase with 
three half-pence extracted from the corner of a hand-* 
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kerchief \9hich h« carried in llic cuft of his sleeve, 
Ca^i^in Hagberd went out. As soon as the door was 
shut tke barber laughed, “fl lic ofl one ;tnd the young 
one will be stiolling arm in arm to get shaved in my 
place presently. The tailor shall be set to work, and 
the barber, a^id the candlestick inakciv; high old times 
are coming for Colebiook, they rye coming, to be sure. 
It'used to be ‘next week,’ now it gas come to 'next 
month,’ af^d so on— ^^mn il^will be ‘next spring,’ for all 
I know.” ^ 

Noticing,a stranger listening to hinr \\ith a vacant 
grin, he explained,, stretching out 'nis legs cynically, 
ithat this queer old Hagberd, a retired coasting-skip]:)er, 
was waiting for the return of a son of Uis. I he boy had 
been driven away from home,dic slujuldn’t wonder ; had 
run awa 3 ' to sea and IukI never been heard of since. Put 
to rest in Davy Jones’s loclcer this m;^iy a day, as likely 
as not. That old man^came dying to Colebrook three 
years ago all in blgch broadcloth (had lost his wife 
iatel 3 ' then), getting out of a thyd-class smoker as 
if the devil had been at his heels ; and the only thing 
that brought him down was a letter—a hoax probably. 
Some joker had wiitten to him about a seafaring man 
with-some such namewllo was supposed to be hanging 
about seme girl or otlief, either in Colcbroik or in the 
neighbourhood. “ Funny, ain’t it ? ” The old chap had 
been advertising in the London papers for I'larry 
I Hagberd, and offering rewards for any sort of like.l^' 
infc'rmation. And the barber would go on to describe 
with sardonic gusto, how tha^ stranger in mourning 
had befen seen exploring the country, in carts, c^n foot, 
•taking everybody into his conhdence, visiting all the 
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iivns and alehoases for miles around, stopping people 
on the road with his questions, looking into the iVery , 
ditches almost; fir^f in tbt greatest excitement, then 
with a plodding sort of perseverance, growing slower 
and slower; and he could not even tell you plainly 
how, his son looked. The sailor was supposed to be one 
of two that had left a timber ship, and to have been 
seen dangling after some girl; but the old man described 
a boy of fourteen or so-^*' a vlever-lookiijg, high- 
spirited boy.” And when people only smiled at this 
he would rul> his forehead iq, a confused Sfort of way 
before he slunk off, locking offended. He found 
nobody, of course ; not a trace of anybody—never 
heard of anything worth belief, at any rate; but he 
had not been able someho'rv to tear himself away from 
Colebrook. . 

“ It was the shock of this disappointment, perhaps, 
coming soon after the los,s of hie wife, that had driven 
him crazy on that point,” the ba-ber suggested, with 
ati dir of great psyct|ological insight, iyter a time the 
old man abandoned the active search. His son had 
evidently gone away; but he settled himself to wait. 
His son had been once at least in Colebrook in 
preference to his native pla'ce. There must have 
been some reason for it, he seemed to think, some very 
powerful inducement, that would bring him back to 
ColelU'ook again. 

Ha, »'fla, ha ! Why, of course, Colebrook. Where 

else.? That’s the only place in the United KingiSom 
•" ' 

for your long-lost sons, i-^o he sold up his old home in 
Colchester, and down he comes here. Well, it’s a 
craze, like any other. Wouldn't cstich me going crazy 
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over any 5 f my youngsters clearing out* I’ve got eigHt 
of \l4em at home." The barber was showing off his 
strength of mind in the micjfit of ^aughfcr that shooK 
the tap-room. ^ 

Strange, though, that sort of thing, he would confess, 
with the frapkness of a superior int»lligence, seemed 
to be catching. His establishment, for instance, was 
near the harbour, and whenever a ^ailorman came in 
for a haiijcut or a stmve-^f it was a strange" face he 
couldn’t help thinking directly, “Suppose he’s the son^cff 
old Hagberd ! ” He laughjed at himself Tob it. It was a 
strong craze. He, could rejnemb(?r the time when 
iVie whole town was full of it. • But he had his hopes of 
the old chap yet. He would cure him by a course of 
judicious chaffing.* He was •watching the progress of 
the treatment. Next iveek—next month—next year J 
When the old skipper had put off the ^te of that return 
till next year, he wouldjje well^on his way to not saying 
any more about it. , In other matters he was^ quite 
national, so thij, too, was bound |,o come^. Such w Js 
the barber’s firm opinion. 

Nobody had ever contradicted him ; fiis own hair had 
gone grey since that lime, and Captain Hagberd’s beard 
had turned quite white, a#<^had acquired a majestic flow 
over the* No. i canvas^uit, which he hail made for 
himself secretly with tarred twine, and had assumed 
suddenly, coming out in it ofie fine morning, whffreas 
4he evening bafore hi had been seen going home in lys 
mourning of broadcloth. It caused a sensation in the 
High Street—shopkeepers coipkig to their doors, people 
in the tiouses snatching up their hats to rua^ut—a 
«tir at which he seemed strangely surprised at first. 
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and then scared^ but his only answe?: to the wondering 
questions was that startled and evasive, “ For,,the 
pt’esent.” • * 

That sensation had been forgotten, long ago; and 
Captain Hagberd himself, if not forgotten had come to 
be disregarded—the penalty of dailiness—as the sun 
itself is disregarded unless it makes its power felt 
heavily. Captain Hagberd’s movements showed no infir¬ 
mity : he walked stiffly in l:is suit of canvas,;a quaint 
atid remarkable figure; only his eyes wandered 
more furtively 'perhaps 'chan of yore. His manner 
abroad bad lost its excitable watchfulness ; it had 
become puzzled and diffident, as though he had sus-', 
pected that there.was somewhere about him something 
• slightly compromising, some embarrarsing oddity ; and 
yet had remained unable to discover what on earth this 
something wrong could be. 

He was unwilling now to talk with the townsfolk. 
He had earned for himself the reputation of an awful 
skinfliht, of a miser in the matter of living. He 
mumbled regretfully in the shops, bought inferior 
scraps of meat alter long hesitations ; and discouraged 
all allusions to his costume. It was as the barber had 
foretold. For all one could ‘ tell, he had recovered 
already from the disease of ”=•11 ope ; and only Miss 
Bessie Carvil knew that he said nothing about his 
son’sT'return because with him it was no longer “ next 
week,” “next month,” or even “next jiear.” It was. 
“ to-morrow.” n 

In theiF intimacy of back yard and front garden he 
talked with her paternally, reasonably, and dogmati¬ 
cally, with a touch of arbitrariness They met on the 
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ground of Tinreser^ed confidence,'whiclf was authentic 
*pate*d^by an affectionate wink now and then. Miss 
Carvil had come to look forviard raftier to*these winks* 
At first they had digcomposed her: the poor fellow was 
mad. Afterwards she had learned to laugh at them: 
there was nc^ harm in him. Now sllfe was awar» of 
an unacknowledged, pleasurable, gncredulous emotion, 
expressed by a faint blush. He winked not in the 
least vulgj^ ly; his thj?i re^’face with a well-modelled 
curved nose, had a sort of distinction—the more $0 tlijit* 
when he talked to her he,looked with a steadier and 
more intelligent glapce. A l^andsome, hale, tipright, 
capable man, with a white beatd. You did not think 
of his age. His son, he affirmed, had'resembled him 
•amazingly from hissearliest bai)yhood. 

Harry would be one-a«d-thirty next July, he declared. 
Proper age to get married with a nije, sensible girl 
that could appreciate a tgood Ijpmc. I le was a very 
high-spirited boy. High-spirited husbands werg the 
easiest to managg. These mean, sctTt chaQS, that you* 
would think butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths, were 
the ones to make a woman thoroughly miserable. And 
there was nothing like home—a fireside—a good roof: 
no turning out of your warfljped in *11 sorts of weather. 

“ Eh, myadear ? ” 

Captain Hagberd had been one of those sailor? that 
pursue their calling within sight of land. One of the mdfiiy 
, children of a bankrupt tarmer, he had been apprefiticeci* 
hurriedly to a cgasting^ skipper, and had remajned on 
the coast all his sea life. It muef have been a hard one 
at first; Re had never taken to itf; his affection turned 
^o» the land, with its influmerable houses, with its quiet 

s 
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<ives gathered rourtd' its firesides., Many/sailors feel 

and profess a rational' dislike for the sea, but his \ias a* 

*profound ayd emfecional ^animosity—as if the, love of 

the stabler element had been bred into him through 

> 

man} nerations. 

/* P^ple didjaot know what they let their boys in for 
when they let them go to sea,” he expounded to Bessie. 

“ As soon make convicts of them at once.” He did not 
believe you ever got used it. /Fhe wearinejis of such a 
*■ life got worse as you ^ot older. What sort oi trade was 
it in which,m6re than half your time you did not put 

I * 

your fopt inside your house ? Dircctlyyou got out to sea 
you had no means of knowing what went on at home. 
One might have thought him weary of distant voyages ; 
and the longest he had c,ver madeh,ad lasted afortnightj^ 
of which the most part had beetj spent at anchor, shelter¬ 
ing from the weather. As soon as his wife had inherited 
a house and enough to live on (from a bachelor uncle 
who had made some money in the coal business) he 
•threw up his command of an East-coast collier wy;i4 
a feeling as though he had escaped from the galleys.; 
After all the^e years he might have counted on the 
fingers of his two hands all the days he had been out of 
sight of England, ^e had *jever known what it was to 
be out of*soundings. “ I Vo.^’e nev' r been fy^ther than 
eighty fathoms from the land,” vas one of his boasts. ' 

•Bessie Carvil heard* all these things. In front of 
,their /cottage grew an under-sizdd ash and on sumnj^r 
afternpbns she would bring out a chair on th^ grass 
plot and sit down wiUi her sewing, taptain Hagberd, 
in hi^ canvas suit, lofined on a spade. He dug every 
day in his front plot. He turned it over and 
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several times every year, but not going to plant 
anyilyng “just at present.” 

To Bessie Carvil he woyld st£«i mor^ explicitly. 

“ Not till our Harr^ comes home to-morrow.” And shfe 
had heard this formula of hope so often that it only 
awakened the_ vaguest pity in her heart,for that hopeful 
old man. 

Everything was put off in that’wa^, and everything 
was being»^repared libewnse«for to-morrow. There was 
a boxful of packets of various flower-seeds to choos® 
from, for th^ front garden. “ He will dmiljtless let you 
have your say aboujt that, my dear,’'^ Captain Jdagberd 
intimated to her across the raJing. 

Miss Bessie’s head remained boweci over her work. 
She had heard all. this so mgny times. But now and 
then she would rise, 4y down her sewing, and come 
slowly to the fence. There was a charm in these gentle 
ravings. He was detenpiiued that his son should not 
go away again for tjie want of a home all ready for 
kiim. He had been filling the othjer cottage with all 
softs of furniture. She imagined it all new, fresh with 
varnish, piled up as in a warehouse. ’There would be 
tables wrapped up in*sacking ; rolls of carpets thick and 
vertical like fragments cP columr^, the gleam of white 
marble ^ps in the dimniifts of the drawn blinds. Captain 
Hagberd always described his purchases to her, care¬ 
fully, as to a person having a legitimate interest in 
*them. The oj^ergro^n yard of his cottage coul^ be laid 
ove» with concrete . . . after to-morrow. 

“ We may just as well do away with fhe fence. 
You ccAild haiJe your drying-line out, quite clear^of your 
• flowers." He wink'wl, and she would blush faintly. 
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“ This madneos thai! nad entered 'her life through the 
kind impulses of her heart had reasonable Retails, 
•What if some dajf'his sop returned ? But she could 
hot even be quite sure that he ever had a son; and 
if he existed anywhere he had been too long away. 
When Captain- Hagberd got excited in his talk she 
would steady him by a pretence of belief, laughing a 
little to salve her conscience. 

Only once she had tri^^d pityingly to t^Vrow some 
doubt on that hope doomed to disappointment, but the 
effect of her attempt had scared her very much. All at 
once over that ma'n's face there came an expression of 
horror and incredulity, as though he had seen a crack 
open out in the firmament. 

“ You—you—you don’‘ think he’s drowned ! ” 

For a moment he seemed to her ready to go out of 
his-mind, for in his ordinary state she thought him 
more sane than people gave him credit for.' On that 
occasion the violence of the emotion was followed by a 
most paternal and complacent recovery. * 

" Don’t alarm yourself, my dear,” he said a little 
cunningly: “ the sea can’t keep him. He does not 
belong to it. None of us Hagberds ever did belong to 
it. Look at me; I didn’t g;ettdrowned. Moreover,.he 
isn’t a sailer at all; and if he*fs not a sailor he's bound 
to come back. There’s nothing to prevent him coming 
bach. ...” 

His eyes began to wander. 

“ To-nforrow.” 

She never tried again, for fear the man should go out 
of his mind on the spot. He depended on her. She 
geemed the only sensible person I'n the town; and he' 
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would con^atulat# himself frapkly before her face 
on hj^ving secured such a level-h^gded wife for his^ 
son. The rest of the town, iie confided to*her once, iri 
a fit of temper, w»s certainly queer. The way they 
looked at you—the way they talked to you ! He had 
never got on*with any one in tlje pla<?e. Didn’t like, 
the people. He would not have liift his own country if 
it had not been clear that his son had* taken a fancy to 
Colebrook, 

She humoured him in silence, listening patiently 
by the fences crocheting.v\«th downcast ey£s. Blushes 
came with difficulty* on her /lead-white com^:>lexion, 
under the negligently twisted’opulence of mahogany 
coloured hair. Her father was frankly*carroty. 

• She had a full’figure; a* tired, unrefreshed face. 
When Captain Hagbefd vaunted the necessity and 
propriety of a home and the delights ofc one’s own fire¬ 
side, she smiled a little, with he< lips only. Her home 
delights had been confined to the nursing of her father 
during the ten b§st years of her life.* . 

A bestial roaring coming out of an upstairs window 
would interrupt their^ talk. She would begin at once 
to roll up her crochet-work or fold her sewing, with¬ 
out.the slightest sign of ha#te. Meanwhile the howls 
and roar#of her name would go on, making the fisher¬ 
men strolling upon the sea-wall on the other sidc’of the 
road turn their heads Rewards the cottages. She would 
in slowly at the front door, and a momept* aftei> 
ward^ there would faU' a profound silence. P/esently 
she would reappear, leading by the hand a man, gross 
and unwieldy like a hippopotamul, with a bad-tempered, 
i?urly face. 
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He was a widowed hoat-builder, Whom blindness had 
Overtaken years bg|ore in the full flush of busmess.- 
He behaved {o his daughter as if she had been respon¬ 
sible for its incurable character. He had been heard 
to bellow at the top of his voice, as if to defy Heaven, 
that he did not care; he had made enough money to 
have ham and eggs 'for his breakfast every morning. 
He thanked God for it, in a fiendish tone as though 
^je were cursing. 

Captain Hagberd had been so unfavourably im¬ 
pressed by his tenant, that once he told Miss Bessie, 
" He is a very extravagant fellow, vuy dear.” 

She was knitting that day, finishing a pair of socks’ 
for her father, wno expected her to keep up the supply 
dutifully. She hated knitting, and,’ as she was just at 
the heel part, she had to keep her eyes on her 
needles. 

“ Of course it isn’t as- if he hkd a son to provide for," 
Captain Hagberd went on a little'vacantly. " Girls, of 
course, don’t require so much—h’m—lym. They don'i 
run away from borne, my dear.” 

" No,” said Miss Bessie, quietly. 

Captain Hagberd, amongst^the mounds of turned-up 
earth, chuckled. With hisVq;^ritinie rig, his weather¬ 
beaten face, his beard of Father Neptune, he rtsembled 
a dejjosed sea-god who had exchanged the trident for 
the spade. . 

“ And he must look upon you as already providec? 
for, in a manner. That’s the best of it with the girls. 
The husbands , . He winked. Miss Bessie, ab¬ 
sorbed' in her knitting, coloured faintly. 

“ Bessie ! my hat!” old Carvil bellowed out suddenly. 
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He naa Deen sittitf^ under the trpe mutefand motionle^, 
like *n idol of some remarkably monstrous superstition. 
Hfe never opened his moutl>but to%o\vl ft)r her, at her, 
sometimes about h«r ; and tlien he did not moderate the 
terms of his abuse. Her system was never to answer 
him at all; and he kept up his ^shoutflig till he got a];- 
tended to—till she shook him by,the arm, or thrust the 
mouthpiece of his pipe between his teeth. He was one 
of the fc'V blind peopfe smoke. When he felt the 
hat being put on his head he stepped his noise at on,ce. 
Tlien he r«se, and thc^ ^jassed togethen through the 
gate. 

He weighed heavily on her*arm. During their slow 
toilful walks she appeared to be dragfjiug with her for 
a penance the bui^en of that'infirm bulk. Usually they 
crossed the road at on<?e (the cottages stood in the lields 
near the harbour, two hundred yar4*i away from the 
end of the street), and for a lofig, long time they would 
remain in view, ascending imperceptibly the% flight 
\)f wooden ste^ that led to the iop of.the sea-wall. 
It ran on from east to west, shutting out the Channel 
like a neglected railway embankment, on which no 
train had ever rolled within memory of man. Groups 
of.sturdy fishermen woulr^ emerge upon the sky, walk 
along fflr a bit, and sink without haste, 'fheir brown 
nets, like the cobwebs of gigantic spiders, lay* on the 
shabby grass of the,slope; and, looking up froiTi the 
*end of the stre*et, the people of the town would i^cogrwse 
the two Carvils, bji'the creeping slownes^»of their 
gait. Captai^ Hagberd, pottering aimlessly about his 
cottages, would raise his head to see how they* got on 
'in their promenade. 
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• He advertised still'in the Sundayc papers'for Harry 
Hagberd. These sheets were read in foreign par4;s to 
the end of tha worlcf^ he informed Bessie. At the sauie 
time he seemed to think that his son^was in England— 
so near to Colebrook that he would of course turn up 
• "to-morrow.” Bessie, without committing herself to 
that opinion in so many words, argued that in that case 
the expense of adyertising was unnecessary; Captain 
Hagberd had better spend'^hbt '.j/eekly half-,f.rown on 
hfimself. She declared slje did not know what he lived on. 
Her argumentation would'puzzle him and ca^t him down 
for a time. “ They all do it,” he ppinted out. There 
was a whole column devoted to appeals after missing* 
relatives. He would bring the newspaper to show 
her. He and his wife had advertised for years ; only she 
was an impatient woman. The. news from Colebrook 
had arrived the very day after her funeral; if she had 
not been so impatient she might have been here now, 
with nj more than one clay more„to wait. “ You are 
not an impatient wo^an, my dear.” ^ * 

“ I’ve no patience with you sometimes,” she would 
say. 

If he still advertised for his son he did not offer 
rewards for information more; for, with • the 

muddled lucidity of a ment2r» derangement ‘die had 
reasoned himself into a conviction as clear as day-light 
that ^ne had already attaiiied all that could be expected 
in,that way. What more could he want"? Colebrook 
was the .place, and there was no i^eed tp ask for riiore. 
Miss Carvil praised him for his good sen^ej and he was 
soothe4: by the part she took in his hope, wh'ich had 
become his delusion ; ih that idea ^thich blinded his mind 
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to truth anH probaVility, just as fh^ othe» old man in tke 
othef cottage had been made blind, by another disease, 
to. the?light and beauty of tjie woifll. 

But anything Jje could interpret as a doubt—any 
coldness of assent, or even a simple inattention to 
the development of his projects of » home with, his* 
returned son and his son’s wife—would irritate him 
into flings and jerks and wicked §ide glances. He 
would ditgh his spad^ inftc^he ground and walk to and 
fro before it. Miss Bessie called it his tantrums. Shh 
shook her finger at hipi.^ Then, wheil .^he came out 
again, after he had.parted with her'in anger, Jie would 
• watch out of the corner of hisf eyes for the least sign of 
encouragement to approach the iiwn railings and 
resume his fatherly and patnonising relations. 

For all their intimacy, which had lasted some years 
now, they had never thlked without ^fence or a railing 
between them. He de^cribed^to her all the splendours 
accumulated for the^ setting-up of their housekeeping, 
•but had never jpvited her to an inspection. No human 
eye was to behold them till Harry had his first look. In 
fact, nobody had ever been inside his* cottage ; he did 
his own housework,'and he guarded his son’s privilege 
so jealously that the snrfty obje<i<ts of domestic use he 
bought«sometimes in tilt town were smuggled rapidly 
across the front garden under his canvas coat. • Then, 
coming out, he would remailc apologetically, “ If was 
»only a small kettle, my dear.” 

-/ftid, if not .too tijed with her drudgery, os worried 
beyond endi^ance by her father, she would laugh 
at hint with a blush, and say: “ That’s ay right, 

' Captain Hagberd; I*am not impatient.” 
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“Well, my diar, you,haven’t long*to wait now,” he 
would answer with ^ sudden bashfulness, and locating 
utjeasily, as rtiough he had suspected that therfe w'as 
something wrong somewhere. < 

Every Monday she paid him his rent over the railings. 
*He Clutched the shillings greedily. He grudged every 
penny he had to spend on his maintenance, and when 
he left her to make his purchases his bearing changed 
as soon as he got into the stV.e^t. "'Away from«lhe sanc¬ 
tion of her pity,^he felt himself exposed without defence. 

He brushed the walls with his r,boulder. He mistrusted 

«*• 

the queefness of the peqole; yet, >by then, even the 
town children had left off calling after him, and the ‘ 
tradesmen serveef him without a word. The slightest 
allusion to his clothing ha'd the pow'er to puzzle and 
frighten especially, as if it were 'something utterly un¬ 
warranted and in»omprehensible. 

In the autumn, the driving •'rain drummed on his 
sailcloth suit saturated almost to the stiffness of sheet- 
iron, with its. surface flowing with wat«r. When the' 
weather was too bad, he retreated under the tiny porch, 
and, standing close against the door, looked at his 
spade left planted in the middle of the yard. The 
ground was so much (tag up idt over, that as the season, 
advanced it turned to a quagmire. When it froSe hard* 
he was ‘disconsolate. What would Harry say ? And 
as he^could not have so much of .Bessie’s company at 
tha't tim^ of the year, the roars of old" Carvil, that' 
came mufQ.ed through the closed vundov's, calling *ber 
indoors, exasperated him greatly. 

“Why don’t that extravagant fellow get you a serr 
vant ? ” he asked impatiently one mild afternoon. She 
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had thrown something over h^r* head to run out fof a' 
whiie. 

• “ I*don’t know,” said the^pale Sessie, Wearily, staring 
away with her l^avy-lidded, grey, and unexpectant 
glance. There were always smudgy shadows under 
her eyes, and she did not seem ^ able tb see any cliangS 
or any end to her life. 

“ You wait till you get married, Jny dear,” said her 
only friesd, drawing' clcfe^ to the fence. “ Harry will 
get you one.” 

His hoptful craze striped to mock he/ own want of 
hope with so bitter an aptness tfiat in her nervous 
irritation she could have streamed at him outright. 
But she only said in self-mockery, anti speaking to him 
as though he had’been sane,* “ Why, Captain Hagberd, 
your son may not eveti want to look at me.” 

He flung his head back and laijghed his throaty 
affected cackle of angef. , 

“ "What \ That bay ? Not want to \ook at "Jbe on\y 
‘ sensible girl fc»- miles around ? What do you think 1 
am here for, my dear—my dear—my dear ? . . . What ? 
You wait. You jus^t wait. You’ll see to-morrow. I’ll 
soon-” 

. . “ Bessie 1 Bessie ! Bessie ! ” hWwled old Carvil inside. 
“ Bess!fe !—my pipe ! ” *That fat blind man had given 
himself up to a very lust of laziness. He woulQ not lift 
his hand to reach fcjf the things she took care to* leave 
' at his very *elbow. He would not move a limb • he 
would not rise from his chair, he would n^ put one 
foot before another, in that parlour (where he knew his 
way as well as if he had his sight) without cabling her 
to his side and hanging all his atrocious weight on her 
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shoulder. He \,ould not eat one sii^gle mduthful of 
food without her dose attendance. He had made hjm- 
selt helpless beyond itis affliction, to enslave her bctteu 
She stood still fora moment, setting her teeth in the 
dusk, then turned and walked slowly indoors. 

' Captain Hagberd went back to his spade. The 
shouting in Carvil’s cottage stopped, and after a while 
the window of the parlour downstairs was lit up. A man 
coming from the end of the with a firm ,)jeisurcly 

step passed on, but seemed to have caught sight of Cap¬ 
tain Hagberd, because he turne<|J ]>ack a pace or two. A 
cold white light lingered in the westevn sky. The man 
leaned over the gate in an interested manner. 

“You must be Captain Hagberd,” he said, with easy 
assurance. ’ 

The old man spun round, pulling out his spade, 
startled by the strqpge voice. 

“ Yes, I am,” he answer,ed nerwusly. 

The ether, smiling straight at„him, uttered very 
slowly: “ Yoi^ve been advertising for« your son, I 
believe ? ” 

“My son Harry,” mumbled Captain Hagberd, off his 
guard for once. “ He’s coming home to-morrow.” 

“ The devil he is ! ” h The sjpanger marvelled greatly, 
and then went on, with only a 'slight change of'«-tone: 
“ You’ve “grown a beard like Father Christmas himself.” 

Captain Hagberd drew a little yiearer, and leaned 
forward uver his spade. “Go your way,” he said, 
resentfullyi and timidly at the same pme, because he Was 
always afraid of being laughed at. Every mental state, 
even madness, has its equilibrium based upon self-esteem. 
Its disturbance causes unhappiness; and Captain 
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Hagberd •lived iimongst a scheme settled notidns' 
whi^h it pained him to feel disturbed by people’s giins. 
Ves, people’s grins were ajvful. ^hey Ifinted at some¬ 
thing wrong: brtf, what ? He could not tell; and that 
stranger was obviously grinning—had come on purpose 
to grin. It was bad enough on the streets, but h« h^d 
never before been outraged likejthis. 

The stranger, unaware how near, he was of having 
his head*Jaid open vilth^j^pade, said seriously: “ I am 
not trespas-sing where I stand„am I ? I fancy thtre’s 
something .wrong aboiVt ^our news. Suppose you let 
me come in.” 

“ You come in ! ” murmhred old Hagberd, with 
inexpressible horror. 

“ I could give ^ou some ital information about your 
son—the very latest tip, if you care to hear.” 

” No,” shouted Hagberd. He beg^n to pace wildly 
to and fro, he shouldered hi^ spade, he gesticulated 
with his other arm. “Here’s a fellow—a grinning 
’fellow, who s^s there’s somethieg wrgng. I’ve got 
more information than you’re aware of I’ve all the 
information I want. I’ve had it for years—for years— 
for years—enough to last me till to-morrow. Let you 
jcome in, indeed! Wha^’yould Harry say?” 

Bessie Carvil’s figure*appeared in black silhouette on 
the parlour window; then, with the sound of dn open¬ 
ing door, flitted out Jjefore the other cottage, all black, 
but with something white over her head. Tilese kwo 
voices beginning to^’talk suddenly outside^»(she had 
heard them indoors) had given her such an emotion 
jthat she could not utter a sound. w 

Paptain Hagberd s’feemed to b*e trying to find his way 
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out of a cage. His feet squelched the puddles left 
by his industry. He stumbled in the holes of the 
ru'ined grass-plot, i xe ran blindly against the fesce.» 

Here, steady a bit! ” said the pian at the gate, 
gravely, stretching his arm over and catching him by 
Che sleeve. “ Somebody’s been trying to get at you. 
fiallo 1 what’s this rig you’ve got on ? Storm canvas, 
by George I ” He„ haS a big laugh. “ Well, you are’a 
character! ” 

Captain Hagberd jerked himself free, and began to back 
away shrinkiijgiy. “ For thejp^esent,” he fluttered, in 
a crestfal|,en tone. 

“ What’s the matter ,vith him ? ” The stranger, 
addressed Bessie with the utmost familiarity, in a 
deliberate, explanatory tore. “ I didn’t want to startle 
the old man.” He lowered his voice as though he had 
known her for ^ears. “ I dropped into a barber’s on 
my way, to get a twopenny shave, and they told me 
there he was something of a chaij^cter. The old man 
has been a character; all his life.” ^ 

Captain rfagberd, daunted by the allusion to his 
■' clothing, had retreated inside, taking his spade with 
him; and the two at the gate, startled by the un-* 
expected slamming qf the ^cor, heard the bolts bein^ 
shot, the snapping of the loek, and the ech» of an 
affected gurgling laugh within. 

“ i didn’t want to upset him,” the man said, after a 
short s'lence. “ What’s the meaning of •all this ? He* 
isn’t quijfe crazy.” 

“ He fias been worrying a long time pbout his lost 
son,” sjid Bessie, in a low apologetic tone. ' 

“ Well, I am his son,” 
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“ HarryJ ” she cried—and waa profoundly silent. 

" Know my name ? Friends *with the old man, eh V’ 
^•‘f^e’s our landlord,” Bessie jittered out, catching 
hold of the iron railing. , • « 

“ Owns both tfiera rabbit-hutches, does he ? ” com¬ 
mented young Hagberd scornfully; “Just the thing he 
would be proud of. Can you 1^11 me who’s that chap 
c®ming to-morrow ? You must-know something of it. 

I tell yoii, it’s a swin^le^n^the old nian—nothing else.” 

She dicl not answer, hfl^less before an insurmount¬ 
able difficulty, appalled beford the nesessity, the im¬ 
possibility *and the dr<?afl of an ejtplana'tion in which 
•she and madness s'eemed invplved together. 

“Oh—I am so sorry,” she murmured. 

“What’s the njatter ? ” he said, with serenity. “You 
needn’t be afraid of upsetting me. It’s the other fellow 
that’ll be upset when »he least expects it. I don’t care 
a hang; but there will be some fun ^hcn he shows his 
mug to-morrow. I don’t care that for the old man’s 
, pieces, but right is nght. You shall see me put a head 
on that coon-^whoever he is 1 ” * " 

He had come nearer, and towered above her ono 
the other side of tha railings. He glanced at her hands. 
He fancied she was tre/ibling, and it occurred to him 
■ that she had her part*p<?rhaps1n that little game that 
was to be sprung on his old man to-morrow. ^ He had 
come just in time to spoil their sport. He was^enter¬ 
tained by tbp idea-^scornful of the baffled jjlot. But 
alUhis life he had begn full of indulgence for, all sor\s of 
women’s tricks. She really tyas trembling Very much ; 
Her wrap ha*d slipped off her ^head. “ Poor devil! ” he 
thought. “ Never .jnind about that chap, f daresay 
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' ht’ll change his^mind &eiore to-morro;v. But^what about 
me ? I can’t loaf about the gate till the morning.” 

' She burst *out: ^'It is you —you yourself that 
waiting for. It is you who come to-morrow.’ 

He murmured. “Oh ! It’s me ! ” blankly, and they 
'teemed to become breathless together. Apparently he 
was pondering over what he had heard ; then, without 
irritation, but evidently perplexed, he said: “ I doh’t 
understand. I hadn’t writt^p Oi anything.^ It's my 
chif?n who saw the paper and told me—this very morn¬ 
ing. . . . Eh.?'what?” • , , 

He bent his ear ; she whispered rapidly, and he 
listened for a white, muttering the words “ yes ” and, 
“ I sec ” at times. Then, “ But why won’t to-day do ? ” 
he queried at last. > 

“ You didn’t understand me h” she exclaimed im¬ 
patiently. The qjcar streak of hght under the clouds 
died out in the west. Again he stooped slightly to hear 
betterand the deep night buried everything of the 
whispering woman and the attentive rnan, except the' 
familiar contiguity of their faces, with its air of secrecy 
and caress. 

He squared his shoulders ; the broad-brimmed shadow 
of a hat sat cavalierly on h,is">head. “Awkward this, 
eh ? ” he apj^ealed to her. “ Td^morrow ? Wei', well !* 
Never heard tell of anything like this. It’s all to-morrow, 
then, without any sort of fo-day, as far as I can see.” 

She rdmained still and mute. » 

“ And ]^ou have been encouraging this funny notiv^n,” 
he said. 

“ I ne^'er contradicted him.’' 

“ Why didn’t you ? ” 
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• “What fpr should I?” she defended herself. “Jt 
would only have made him misefable. He would have 
gone'‘ 9 ut of his mind.” 

“ His mind 1” he muttersd', and heard a short nervous 
laugh from her. 

“ Where was the harm ? .Was I to .quarrel with the 
poor old man ? It was easier to half believe it myself. ” 
Aye, aye,” he meditated intelKgently. “ I suppose 
the old chap got around jjpy somehow with his soft talk. 
You are good-hearted.” 

Her hands moved up in the cfark nervously. “And 
it might have been true.* It was true. It has come. 
Here it is. This is the tormonow we have been 
waiting for.” , 

She drew a breath, and h,e said good-humouredly : 
“ Aye, with the door ^shut. I wouldn’t care if . . . 
And you think he could be brought round to recognise 
me . . . Eh? What ? . . . You could do it? In a 
week you say ? H’m, I daresay you could—Jjut do 
jvou think I could hold out a week in this dead-alive 
place ? Not mS! I want either hard work, or an all- 
fired racket, or more space than there is in the whole of 
.England. I have been in this place, though, once before, 
and for more than a week. /The old man was advertising 
for me then, and a chum«I had with me had'a notion of 
getting a couple of quid out of him by writing ft lot of 
silly nonsense in a letter. That lark did not come off, 
^hough. We chad tef clear out—and none top soon. 
But .this time I’ve a ejaum waiting for me in London, 
and besides . .* .’’ . ' 

l^essie Carvil was breathing quickly. 

“ What if I tried a knock at the door ? ” he suggested. 


T 
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« “Try,” she aaid. *■ ' « 

Captain Hagberd’s gate squeaked, and the shadow_ 
o‘i his son Atnoveifo'^on, then stopped with saiotilier 
deep laugh in the throat, likb the father’s, only soft and 
gentle, thrilling to the woman’s heart, awakening to 
cher, ears. « 

“ lie isn’t frisky—is he ? I would be afraid to lay 
hold of him. Thp chaps arc alvva^’s telling me I ddn’t 
know my own strength.” 

He’s the most harmless creature that ever lived,” 
she interrupje’d. 

I * 

“ You, wouldn’t ssay so if you had seen him chasing 
me upstairs with a hard leather strap,” he said ; “'1, 
haven’t forgotten it in sixteen years.” 

She got warm from head to foot 'under another soft 
subdued laugh. At the rat-tat-tat of the knocker her 
heart flew into her mouth. ' 

“ He 3 q dad! Let me in., I am Harry, I am. 
Straight! Come back home a day too soon.” 

One of the windpws upstairs ran up. ' 

“ A grinning, information fellow,” said the voice 
of old Hagbcfd, up in the darkness. “ Don’t you 
have anything to do with him. It will spoil every , 
thing.” , , h, 

She hedrd Harry Hagberd*-say, “Hallo, de,d,” then 
a clanging clatter. The window rumbled down, and he 
stood before her again. - 

.“It’sr just like old times. Nearly walloped the liffj 
out of me to stop me going away^ and now I comP’back 
he throws a confounded shovel at my head to keep me 
out. J.t grazed my shoulder.” ' ' 

She shuddered. ' 
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“ I wouldn't c%re,” he begeyi, “ only I spent my*Iast 
sh'^lings on the railway fare anc^iy last twopence; on 
it sh 5 ,ve—out of respect f^r the old maif.” , 

“ Are 3^ou rcaWy Harry Hagberd ? ” she asked swiftlj^ 
“ Can you prove it ? ” 

“ Can I prove it ? Can any, one else prove it*? ".Tie 
said jovially. “Prove with w^at? What do I want 
to prove ? There isn’t a single corner in the world, 
barring »England, ixir where 3'ou could not f;nd 
some man, or more likcl^^ a w»man, that would remem¬ 
ber me fer Harry Hfigbcrd. I am mOre like Harrj- 
Hagberd than any man al;ve ; and I can fjrove it to 
you in a minute, if ^'oii will let me step inside your 
gate.” 

“ Come in,” she said. 

He entered then Jhe front garden of the Carvils. 
His tall shadow strode with a swagger ; she tuimcd 
her back on the wiftdow and waited, watching the 
shape, of which the*footfalls seemed the most‘material 
part. The ligltt fell on a tilted hat* a powerful shoulder, 
that seemed to cleave the darkness; (jn a leg stepping^ 
out. He swung about and stood still, facing the illu¬ 
minated parlour windov^ at her back, turning his head 
from side to side, laughing softly to himself. 

“ JiJfet fancy, for a minute, the old man’s beard stuck 
on to my chin, hfey ? Now sa^a I was the ^ery spit 
of him from a boy.”® 

“ It’s true,^’ she murmured to herself. 

“ And that’e about as far as^ it goes. He v^tis always 
c^e of youi* domestic characters. Why, I remember 
how he used to go about looking very sick A)r three 
days before he had to leave home on one of his trips to . 
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South Shields for co^l. He had a standing charter 
from the gas-works. You would think he was off on 
a whaling cruise—th^he years and a tail. Ha, ha I" N*t 
a bit of it. Ten days on the outside. -The Skimmer of 
the Seas was a smart craft. Fine name, wasn’t it ? 
Rfother’s uncle o\»ned her. . . .” 

He interrupted himself, and in a lowered voice, 
“ Did he ever teh you what mother died of? ” he 
asked. . 

‘‘ Yes,” said Miss Bessie, bitterly: " from impa¬ 
tience.” 

» 

He made no sound for a while : then brusquely: 
“ They were so afraid I would turn out badly that they 
fairly drove me av’ay. Mother nagged at me for being 
idle, and the old man said te would cist my soul out of 
my body rather than let me go tocsea. Well, it looked 
as if he would dQ..it too—so I went. It looks to me 
sometimes as if I had been born to them by a mistake 
—in that other hutch of a house.” 

“ Where ought you to have been born by rights ? ” 
Bessie Carvil interrupted him defiantly. 

” In the open,'upon a beach, on a windy night,” he 
said, quick as lightning. Then he mused slowly. “ They 
were characters, both '-f them, by George; and the old 
man keeps it up well—don’t Ire ? A damned ishovel 
on the—I— Hark! who’s that making that row ? 
‘ Bessie, Bessie.’ It’s in your house.” 

“Tt’s for me,” she said with indifference.’ 

He stepjped aside, out of the streak of light. “ Ybur 
husband ? ” he inquired, with the tone of a man accus,- 
tomed tp unlawful trysts. “Fine voice for a ships 
deck in a thundering squall.” 
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“ No; ftiy fatJfcr. I am no^ marriefl.” 

“ You seem a fine girl, Miss Bessie dear,” he said at 
dhcdl 

She turned hor face away, 

“ Oh, I say, — what's up ? Who’s murdering 
him ? ” 

“ He wants his tea.” She Jaced him, still and tall, 
With averted head, with her hands hanging clasped 
before I*er. 

“ Hadn’t you better go ip ? ” he suggested,^ after 
watching ibr a while nape of her ’i^ck, a patch of 
dazzling white skin and soft shadow above *the sombre 
line of her shoulders. He^ wrap had slipped down to 
her elbows. “ You’ll have all the town coming out pre¬ 
sently. I’ll waft here a bi?.” 

Her wrap fell to the ground, and he stooped to pick 
it up ; she had vanished. He thr<jw it over his arm, 
and approaching the* windojv squarely he saw a mon¬ 
strous form of a fai man in an armchair, an hnshaded 
lamp, the yj^ning of an enormous jnouth in a big 
flat face encircled by a ragged halo of hair—Miss 
Bessie’s head and bust. The shouting stopped ; thfe 
blind ran down. He lost himself in thinking how 
.awkward it was. Fa^ier mad; no getting into the 
houst. No money to get back; a hungry chum in 
London who would begin to think he had been given 
the go-by. “Danjn!” he*muttered. He couW break 
»the door in* certainly ; but they would perhJps bundle 
him into chqkey fgr'that without asking questions—no 
igreat matter, only he was confoundedly afraid of being 
locked up, even in mistake. He turned v>ld at the 
thought. He stantped his feSt on the sodden grass. 
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> “<,What are you ?-^-a sailor ? ’’ ^aid ant- agitated 
voice. 

She had flitted o#if a shadow herself, attracted bjf 
the* reckless shadow waiting- under ^the wall of her 
home. 

Anything. E.nough of a' sailor to be worth my salt 
before the mast. Came liome that way this time.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” she asked. .' 

“Right away from a jolly ^ood rprce,” he said, “by 
the'London train—see? Ough ! I hate being shut 
up in a train. L don’t mind a house so much.” 

“Ah,” slpe said; “--that’s lucky.” 

“ Because in a house yoi'- can at any time open the 
blamed door and wplk away straight before you.” 

“And never come back ? ” <■ 

“ Not for sixteen years at least,” he laughed. “ To 
a rabbit hutch, and get a confounoed old shovel . . 

“A ship is not so very big,” shg taunted. 

“ No, J’Ut the sea is great.” 

SJie dropped her head, and as if her ears had been 
opened to the voices of the world, she heard beyond 
ilie rampart of sea wall the swell of yesterday’s gale 
breaking on the beach with monotonous and solemn 
vibrations, as if all tl;e cartT had been a tolling 
bell. » „ 

“ And jhen, why, a ship’s a ship. You love her and 
leave li^;r ; and a voyage isn>’t a marriage.” He quoted 
the sailor’^ saying lightly. 

“ It is not a marriage,” she whispered. 

“ I neveh took .a false name, and I’ve never yet told 

a lie to a woman. Wlijit lie ? Whjq the lie-.c 

Take me or leave me, I say : and if you take me, then 
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it is . . He Ijjimmed a vcvy low, leanijig 

against the wall. 

Oh, lio, ho Rip ! 

Ajd fare th^ well, 

My bonnie young girl, 

We’re bound to Kio Grande. 

• 

“ Capstan song,” he explained. ' Her teeth chattered.' 

'VYou are cold,” he said. “Here’s that affair of 
yours I'picked up.”» felt his hands about her, 

wrapping her closely, ‘^^old the ends together in 

front,” he commanded. 

’ * * 

“ What did you come here for ? " she asked, 
repressing a shudder. 

“ Five quid,” he answered prompt^. “ We let our 
spree go on a litffc too long/ind got hard up.” 

” You’ve been drinljing ? ” she said. 

“Blind three days*; on purpose. I am not given 
that way—don’t yoij think. There’s nothing and 
nobody that can get over me unless I like. | 1 can 
be as steady as a rock. My chum sees the paper this 
morning, and says he to me ; ‘ Go on,‘Harry; loving 
parent. That’s five quid sure.’ So v/e scraped all our, 
pockets for the fare.* Devil of a lark ! ” 

“.You have a hard hcit't, I aqj afraid,” she sighed. 

“ ^A41^at for ? For running away ? Wh^ ! he wanted 
to make a lawyer’s clerk of me—^just to please^ himself. 
Master in his own house ; and my poor mother .egged 
tiim on—foi* my good, I suppose. Well, .then—so 
lon^; and I went. >fo, I tell you: the day I cleared 
<^ut, I was £jrt blade and blue* from his grerft fondness 
fdr me*. Ah ! he was always j bit of a character. Look 
at that shovel, now. •Off his ch«mp ? Not mucTi. That’s 
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juLt exactly likt my iti'd. He wants me Kere just to 
have somebody to order about. However, we two Tyere 
hard up; and<what^five quid to him—once in s'ixtdhn 
hard years ?” i 

“ Oh, but I am sorry for you. Did you never want 
ccme back hoftie ? ” 

I t 

“ Be a lawyer’s clerk and rot here—in some such 
place as this ? ’’ he cried in contempt. “ What ! if the 
old man set me up in a hc^vtoVJay, I wou'S kick it 
down about my ears—oj’ else die there before the third 
day was out.’.’ * ' , f , 

“ And where else is it that you hope to die ? ” 

“In the bush somewhefc; in the sea; on a blamed 
mountain top for choice. At home ? Yes ! the world’s 
my home; but I expect I’li die in a hospital some day. 
What of that ? Any place is good enough, as long as 
I’ve lived ; and l,’"e been everything you can think of 
almost but a tailor or a spldicr. • I’ve been a boundary 
rider; Fve sheared sheep ; and humped my swag; and 
harpooned a whale. »I’ve rigged ships, .Tiid prospected 
for gold, and skinned dead bullocks,—and turned my 
back on more money than the old man would have 
scraped in his whole life. Ha^ ha ! ” 

He overwhelmed he'.h SVe'pulled herself together, 
and managed to utter, “ Time to rest now.” ’ 

He stKaightened himself up, away from the wall, and 
in a se'v'cre voice said, “ Tifnc to gOi” 

But hd did not move. He leaned back again, and 
hummed tbbughtfully a bar or twoTifl an oqtlandish tunc. 

She felt as if she were about to cry. ” That’s anothe' 
of your Q'uel songs,” she ^aid. 

“Learned it in Mexico—in Sonora.” He talked 
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easily. "4t is th« song of the'f^nibuctnos. You 
know ? The song of restless men. Nothing could hold 
tl.em*in one place—not even a^oman* You useef to 
meet one of then^ nowancf again, in the old days, on the 
edge of the gold country, away north there beyond the 
Rio Gila. I’ve seen it. A prospeefing engineer •in 
Mazatlaa took me along with him to help look after the 
waggons. A sailor’s a handy chap .to have about you 
anyhowA 'It’s all a cj|fc.se^ cracks in the earth that you 
can’t see the bottom of; and,mountains—sheer <-ocks 
standing up high like trills *and churcTi. spires, only a 
hundred times bigger. The valleys are full »f boulders 
and black stones. There’s ffot a blade of grass to see ; 
and the sun sets more red over that country than I have 
seen it anywhere—blood-reS and angr}’. It is fine.” 

“You do not waAt to go back there again?” she 
stammered out. 

He laughed a little.* “ No, I'hat’s the blamed gold 
country. It gave lye the shivers sometimes tJ look at 
it—and we wsre a big lot of mca togcUter, mind; but 
these Gambucinos wandered alone. They knew that 
country befor^ anj-body had ever heard of it. They* 
had a sort of gift for projecting, and the fever of it was 
on them too; and they'did no^ seem to ^ant the gold 
very ftiuch. They would find some rich spot, and then 
turn their backs on it; pick up perhaps a little*—enough 
for a spree—and then be off again, looking for* moie. 
Th^ey never stopped Jong where there weri houses ; 
they had no, wife,/lo chick, no home, nevar a chum. 
Vou couldn’t be friends with a Gambcfcino ; they were 
tBo restless—here to-day, and gone, God knows where, 
to-n:^rrow. Tliey fold no one*of their finds, and therc^ 
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aSj never been 9 . Ganfciscino well ofj. It was not for 
the gold they cared ; it was the wandering about looking 
for'it in the ^tony ^untry that got into thein,a!id 
wouldn’t let them rest: so that no woman yet born could 
hold a Gambucino for more than a week. That’s what 
tlt^ song says. lUs all aboutm pretty girl that tried hard 
to keep hold of a Gambucino lover, so that he should 
bring her lots of gold.' No fear! O.ff he went, autl 
she never saw him again.” 

\yhat became of her ? ” sue breathed out. 

“ The song don’t tell. * Cried q .bit, I daresay. They 
were the fallows: kiss and go. But k’s the looking for 
a thing—a something . . /' Sometimes 1 think I am 
a sort of Gambuciiio myself.” 

“No woman can hold you, then,”‘she began in a 
brazen voice, which quavered sudvdcnly before the end. 

“ No longer thap a week,” he joked, playing upon her 
very heartstrings with the gay, tender note of his 
laugh; “tiand yet I am fond of them all. Anything for 
a woman of the right sort. The scrapes they got me 
into, and the scrapes they got me out of! I love them 
-at first sight. IVe fallen in love with you already, 
Miss—Bessie’s your name—eh ? ” ' 

She backed away a lif- le, anj> vith a trembling laugh : 
“ You haven’t seen my face yet.” , 

He beijt forward gallantly. “ A little pale: it suits 
some. vBut you are a fine figure of a girl. Miss Bessie.” 

She w,''s all in a flutter. Nobody had ever said so 
much to her before. • 

Mis tone' changed. “ T am getting midaljng hungry 
though. I Had no breakfast to-day. Couldn’t you scare 
up some bread from that tea for me, or-” 
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■ She was ^one ^ready. He#I1lid be^ on the poiyt ^ 
of asking hef to let him comS inside. No matter. 

' Any,\^ljjsre would do. Devil of a*fix! What wouW 
his chum think ? 

“ I didn’t ask you as a beggar,” he said jestingly, 
taking a piece of bread-and-butter from tbe plate she hel^ 
before him. ” I asked as a fricBd. My dad is rich, yoil 
kn6,>v.” 

“ He stori'es himscl/ fo^your sake.” 

” And I have starved fo^his whim,” he said, taking 
up another piece. 

“All he has in the world is lor you, ' sue pleaded. 

, ■ “Yes, if I come here to sit it like a dam’ toad in a 
hole. Thank you ; and what about ,the shovel, ch ? 
He always had a o^ueer way cjf showing his love.” 

“ I could bring him i;ound in a week,” she suggested 
timidly. 

He was too hungry ty answer her; and, holding the 
plate submissively to his hancf, slie began to vfliispcr 
»ap to him in a quick, panting voice. He listened, 
amazed, eating slower and slower, till iff; last his jaws 
stopped altoget!l%er. “ That’s his game,»is it ? ” he said, 
in a rising tone of sdathing contempt. An ungovern¬ 
able .movement of his arr.f sent >|^he plate flying out of 
her finders. He shot out a violent curse. 

. She shrank from him, putting her hand against the 
wall. 

No ! ” he raged. “ He expects ! Expects ifie —^for 
his rotten money! , . Who wants hrs home ? 

M^d—not hej' Don’t you thirrk. He jvants'his own 
wa^. He wanted to turn m» ipto a miserable lawyer’s 
.clerk, and now he wants to ma’ice of me a blamed tame 
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^r?bbit in a Cage. Af'me ! Of nv^ ! ” ^ Kis subdued 
angry laugh frightened her now. 

“ The whole wdfKl ain’t a bit too big for • nuT to 
spread my elbows in, I can tell .you—what’s your 
name—Bessie—let alone a dam’ parlour in a hutch. 
■Tlarry ! He wants me fo marry and settle! And 
as likely as not he has looked out the girl too—dash 
my soul! And do you know the Judy, may I ask"? " 

She shook all over wi^* no’seless dry . sobs; but 
he was fuming and fretting too much to notice her 
distress. Fe bit his thumb with rage at the mere 
idea. A window rattled up. 

“A grinning, informanon fellow',” pronounced old* 
Hagberd dogmatically, in measured tones. And the 
sound of his voice seemed to Bessie'to make the night 
itself mad—to pour insanity and disaster on the earth. 

“ Now I know what’s wrong with the people here, my 
dear. Why, of coui'sej. Wit’.i this mad chap going 
about!’ Don’t you have anything to do with him, 
Bessie. Bessie, I ray 1 ” 

They stood as if dumb. The old man fidgeted 
and mumbled to himself at the window''. Suddenly he 
cried piercingly : " Bessie—1 sec you. I’ll tell Harry. 

She made a moven. jut ar ft to run aw’ay,‘_but stoppe^l 
and raised her hands to her temples. Young Hagberd, 
shadowy and big, stirred no more than a man of bronze.' 
Ovei their heads the crazy' night whimpered and scolded 
in an oid man’s voice. 

“ Send him away, my dear. He’s only a vagabond. 
What you want is a good home of your own. Tl.at 
chap has no home—he’s hot like Harry. He Tan**, be 
Harry. Harry is coming to-moi’row. Do j’ou hear? 
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One day m«re,” babbled rrtoPe excitedly ; “ ncv^r 
you fear—Harry shall marry you.” 

Hisj-^oice rose very shrill and agayist the regfl- 
lar deep soughing of the Vwell coiling heavily abottt 
the outer face of the sea-wall. 

“ He will have to. I shaM make him^ or if not”— 
.swore a great oath—“ I’ll cut Bim off with a shilling 
to-morrow, and leave everything to you. I shall. 'I'o 
you. Lc1,him starve;^’ 

The window rattled do\vn. 

Harry drew a deep i)reathj'and took*,one step to¬ 
wards Bessie. “Sjo it’s you—the ^irl,” he .said, in a 
lowered voice. She had not amoved, and she remained 
half turned *way from him, prcssing.her head in the 
palms of her hands. “My \’»ord !” he continued, with 
an invisible half-smile cm his lips. “ I have a great mind 
to stop. . . .” 

Her elbows were tre^ibling violently. 

“ For a week,” he finished without a paubC. 

' She clapped ^ler hands to her faep. 

He came up quite close, and took hol’d of her wrists 
gently. She lult his breath on her ear! 

• “ It’s a scrape I an^ in—this, and it is you that must 

see me through.” He wa%^tryii-y to uncover her face. 
She refisted. He let her go then, and stepping back a 
little, “ Have you got any money ? ” he aske/J. “ I 
must be off now.” « 

► . She nodded quickly her shamefaced head, • anc^ he 
waited, looking aw;^ "ifom her, while, trerhbling all 
over and bowj'ng her neck, she'tried to find ti^e pocket 
of ^ler dress. . 

“ Here, it is ! ” shd whispered. “ Oh, go away ! go 
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a^'ay for God’k sake^ If I had m(?re—,m&re—I would 
give it all to forget—to make you forget.” , 

He extended his 1iand.,_ ” No fear! I have’Ji’t' for¬ 
gotten a single one of you in the world. Some gave 
me more than money—but I am a beggar now—and 
'you women alw^ays had to get me out of my scrapes.” 

He swaggered up ^o the parlour window, and in the 
dim light filtering through the blind, looked at the coin 
lying in his palm. It was af" -If-^vereign. He slipped 
it into his pocket. She stood a little on one side, with 
her head drooping, as if wouirddd ; with he*" arms hang¬ 
ing passive by her side, as if dead. 

“You can’t buy me in/'*^ he said, “and you can’t buy* 
yourself out.” ' ’ 

He set his hat firmly witn a little tap, and next moment 
she felt herself lifted up in the powerful embrace of his 
arms. Her fcet.f'ost the ground ; her head hung back ; 
he showered kisses on her fac^ with a silent and over¬ 
mastering ardour, as if in haste to get at her very soul. 
He kissed her pab checks, her hard forehead, her 
heavy eyelids, her faded lips ; and the measured blows 
and sighs of the rising tide accompanied the enfolding 
power of his arms, the overwhelming might of his* 
caresses. It was as ii’ the "*3a, breaking down the wall, 
protecting all the homes of the town, had sentll wave 
over her head. It passed on; she staggered back- 
wardb, with her shoulders* against* the wall, exhausted, 
as If sire had been stranded^there after a storm anti' 
a shipwreck. 

She opened ■‘her eyes after a while; and, listening 
to the firm, leisurely footsteps going away with tl eir 
conquest, began to gather her skirts, staring all th-e time 
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before her* Su(Jdenly she dafted tl*rough the 
gate into the* dark and deserted street. 

^‘•ijtop! ” she shouted. “ Doi^go ! ”, 

And listenin^with an*ittentive poise of the he*ad, 
she could not tell whether it was the beat of the swell 
or his fateful tread that seemed to falWcruelly upcyi ]>er. 
heart. Presently every sound grew fainter, as though 
she were slowly turning into stoifc. ,A fear of this awful 
silence (^me to hcr-^WM^ than thefe.-^rof death. She'*" 
called upon her ebbing strength for the final appej.l 

“ Harry ! ” * 

« - 

Not even the dying echo of a'footstep.. Nothing. 
The thundering of the surf, .he voice of the restless sea 
itself, seeiui^d stopped. There was, not a sound—no 
whisper of life, <is though she were alone, and lost in 
that stony country of.which she had heard, where mad¬ 
men go looking for gold and spurn tjjp find. 

Captain Hagberd, inside his dark house, had kept on 
the alert. A window ran upand in the silence of the 
stony country^a voice spoke abo’^e her head, high up 
in the black air—the voice of madness,'lies, and despair 
—the voice of-inextinguishable hope. * “ Is he gone yet ’ 
—that information fellow ? Do you hear him about, 
my.dear?” ^ -r, 

Shg. burst into tears. “ No ! no ! no ! T don’t hear 
him any more,” she sobbed. 

He began to chuckle up Uicre triumphantly. You 
frightened h4m away. Good girl. Now we^shall be 
all Vight. Don’t you be‘ impatient, my dear.' ^ One day 
i^iore.” 

^In the other house old Carvil, wallowing i;^gally In 
his £ym 7 chair, witlm globe lamp burning by his side 
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the table, yelled for her in a fiendish voice: 
“ Bessie ! Bessie! You,' Bessie ! ” 

Ghe heard him ^S^st, and, as if overcome by fafe, 
began to totter silently bacL towards her stuffy little 
inferno of a cottage. It had no lofty portal, no terrific 
inscription of forfeited hopes—she did not understand 
vlherein she had sinnea.'" 

Captain Hagberd had gradually worked himself into 
a state of noisy happiness up ther^. ■ 

' “ Go in I Keep quiet! ” stle turned upon him tear¬ 
fully, from the-doorstep below. 

He rebelled against her authority in his 'great joy at 
‘having got rid at last of ♦hat “something wrong.” It’ 
was as if all the hopeful madness of the world had 
broken out to bring terror upon her heart, with the 
voice of that old man shouting of his trust in an 
everlasting to-mqrrow. 


nted by Ball^^ntyne, Hanson 6* Co. 
jU>ndon Edinburgh 



DONOVAN PASWA 

l!v Sm GII.BERT PAR^R 


« Jn Qne Volume, imee 6s. 

' •'V_ . • * 

*The Daily Chronicle. — ‘ In this characterise and powerful volum?^ of 
shirt storit*, Sir Gilbert Parker excniplifies thjjjfciilli of the old adage, Jtx 
Africa Bmftr aliquid ngvi, l>y the riniiarkable vividne.ss and force wjth 
which he impresses upon u^many and Grange diversities of British activity 
in foreign parts. It is a weird picture of change moving across the face of the 
unchangeable that is presented in these glittering and motley pages. These 
.short stories are powerful, various, and itivigorating. The book is full of .'ife, 
— real, vital, burning life—and the charaej^as that people it are rich in 
variety and suggestion.’ 

T.HE Riqm OF WAY 

By Sir GILBERT I^ARKER 

, Li One ValhAne, price 6s. 

The Outlook. —'The Riffht of IVay is the right stiilT—romance the 
roy;^." 1 1 i-> diamatic. It oltounds in gom'Ihiiigs. Its inspiration is heioic. 
It ts a powerful and moving novel, in which strong and ii.itur.il situations 
abound. ’ ^ ’ 

The Standard. —‘ The story deals with’lho.sc strong passions ami intense 
emotions that do not depend for their interest on the Iraniework and setting 
in which they are presented. Nowhere else has the author worked with 
a surer touch or more careful craftsmanship. He ^s ])ainled on l.irger 
canvasses, but not with so much precision of line, so much resliaint, and such 
just harmony of tint; nor does he‘elsewhere exhibit an erpial coiiimaiid of 
unforced pathos and genuine tragedy. The story is full of di amatic incident, 
ingiviiou.sly contrived.’ ^ 

^‘^The St. Janles’s Gazette. —‘ A fine book, stirring, dra.matic, fascinating. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING 

Bv Sn< GILBEICr IVRKER 

, . 'In One Voluml\ price 6s. 

The Time^—‘Not even in The Scats of the Mi^qhly Mr. Parker 
suggest such an impression of his strength as in the story which givi^ its title 
to the book. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid sucewtsion. 
In Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealized the noblest of women.’ 

.Li#rSture. —‘ The short story is very seldom wrought to perfection’^ in 
England,^* Mp Gilbert Parker eslatSlishes once more his claim to be one 
^the very few writers who m.a'ite that particular bteraty form'll thing of 
art. Thttsc stories are fall of poetry, p.athos, and dramatic’forcc, and show a 
peculiar power cf realising the possibilities of'he short story.’ ^ 

'•‘^Londoi?: \yiLLIAM IIEINBMANN, 2i 2 i;dforb Street, W.C. 

A 



THE ETERNAL CITY 

J By HALI, CAINE 

, • in Qie^Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph.—“Mr. Hall Caine^has p'oSuced a remarkabl^ 
nowl. ’ /* 

T^e St. James’s GazoK^—‘ It is interesting, characteristic, «and highly 
dramatic, and not too long. It is a,^irring, warm-blooded sto^/ tlRt one is 
sorry to have linislied.’ ^ 

The Daily News.—' Mr. Hall Caine has written a book that will strike 
the popular imagin.ation. . . . He introduces no subtleties into his politics. 
Akove all, he makes*!iis human interest clear, strong, and intelligible.’ 

"The Liverpool Daily Pcfst.—‘Hall C.aine’s Eternal City is a great 
novel, revealing the author at the very zenith of his gift. . . . The book’s 
greatest wealth is its wealth b'f contagious and engrossing emotion. » It is a 
triumph of imagination, of power over the feelings, as it is of dexterdasly used 
observation of an liiToricand mostinterj'stirrj'and deeply *^ilated people. . . .’I 
*The Daily Mail.—‘ He has wn^ten a vivid story, characterised by that 
keen eye for dramatic situatiorjs which has given him fame. There is little 
doubt that its popularity will rivSl that o[its predecessors.’ 

The Liverpool Counter.—‘ The iiternal City, daring in its conceptiot^ 
• and still mo'rc audacious in its execution, dealipg not with a century ago or 6 
decade back, but with to-day, raferring to positions (if not to personrs) that 
stand out prominent in the world’s life, the present moment is the flood v^iicu 
must c.arry it to succeit,,, ... Of its intrinsic worth y" ere can be no doubt. 
It is the best that Mr. Caine has j(et produced.’, 

The Scotsman.—‘It may be asserted with confidence that no liuing* 
author than Mr. Caine could have produced this work. It may be doubted 
whether any author who has lived for many generations past could have 
produced it. The nStcl stands out as a purely exceptional work. . . . The 
verdict must be that it is masterly in its yonception and in its treatment. . . . 
Mr. Cat le has produced a r(?..lly fine work, a work that will carry on his 
reputation to a higher point than it has yet att.ained.’ 

’ THE CHrIsTIAN 

By HALL CAINE, 

In One Volume, price 6s. ■ , 

The Sketch.—‘It quivers and palpitates with passion, for evqp^Ir. 
C.rinc’s bitterest detractors / .nnot d* ly that he is the possessor of that Rarest 
of all gifts, get.ius.’ t 

The Standard.—‘The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full oTcolour 
and movement. It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated descriptions. 

. . . There is, above all, the fascination of a skilful n-arrative.’ 

The Speaker.—■' It is a notaMe book, written in the heart’s blood of the 
author, 5 nd palpitating with the passionat!; enthusiasm that hasjnspired it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cannot fail to produce an impncsiion on 
its re.aders.' * , 

The Sdatsman.—‘The tqle will cnthr.V the reader by its natural po’’aH 
and beauty. The spell it c.isis is instantaneous, buk it .also gatherj strenf^an 
from chapter to chapter, until ^ve are swept irresistibly along^by the impetuoqs 
current<jf passion and action.* ^ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANiJ, 2I Bedford SijtEET, WtC.^ 



IHE MANXMA|N 

By hall CAI^y^ \ 

^In C^ie Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. —‘With the exception of The Seajecoat, lliis is unqiicstlon- 
' ahi'y the ^West and most dramatic of Mr. iIall4Pkine's novcds. . . . ^'he 
Manxman g(fes very straight to the roots^f human pasbion*and emotion. ,It 
is a remarkable book, throtjjiing with human interest.’ 

The Queen. —‘ 'The Manxman is undoubtedly one of the most remark.able 
books of the century. It wdl be read and re-read, and take it.s place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-spoakiiTg nations.’ » , * < 

The St. James’s Gazette.—‘ 'J'hc Manx^/tn is a contribution to literd- 
titie, and the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
tf that d^fiduous trash which our publishers call tiction. ... It is not possible 
o part from 'The Manxman with anything but a warm tribute of approval.’— 
Edmund Gosse.’,** 

THE BONDMAN 

, By HALli^CAINE ^ 

With a l’hoto|(ravure Portrait of the Author. 

In One Volume, ^rice 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone.— \77tc Tondman is a work of wHich I recognise the 
, frcshnes.s, vigour, and sustained inleicst, iio^lcss than its inlegrity of aim.’ 

fhe Times.—‘ It is impossible to deny originality and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not to admire its forccfi 1 directness, and the colossal 
grandeur of its leading characters.'s* 

The Academy. — ‘The language of 'The Tondma/^'^ full of nervous, 
graphic, and |)oetical English ; its interest never (lags, and its situations .and 
descriptions are magnificent. It is a spleiidKfhovel. ’ '/ 

The Speaker. —‘This is the l>cst book that Mr. II.ill Caine h.as yet 
wri(\n, and it reaches a level to'which (iciio.i ver^ tardy attains. . . . We 
'Jk, in fact, .so loth to lc< such good work be 'icgraiWd by the title of 
“ novel” that we arc almost tempted to consider its claim to rank as a prose 
epic. ’ "% • 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

By HALlAf^AIlNf 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. —‘ In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all tho Author’s 
previous efforts. Eor grace and touching nathos Naomi is a character,which 
any romancist in the world mighl be proud to have created, and the tale of 
her pandits’ despair ana' hopes, and of her own development, confers upon 
TSe .ScapegCjfil a distinction which is matchless of its kind.’ .. 

■'ffhe Guardian. —‘Mr. Hall Qaine is undoubtedly master of a ^tylc which 
/peculiarly his own. Ue is in a way a Rembrandt among novelist.s. ’ 

The Athenteum. —‘It is a deligbiful story to read.’ 

The Ajaderity. —‘Israel ben Oliel is the’third of a series of,>jhc mo.st 
proloundl/conceived characters ir^ modern fiction.’ 

London : WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford .StPjEet, W.C. 



SCARfeET AND HYSSOP 

>' By E. F. BENSON 
' hi Orik Volume, price 6s. 

The Standard. —‘It is astonishingly up-to-date'": it brims over M^ith 
chatter, with Saturday tc Monday parties, with bridge, flirtation, motor-£ar.s, 
semi-detached hin^jands^ri wives, and the Hocr war,—in fact wjjn everything 
in''which London society of to-diu* interests itself. An admirable picture, 
witty, cynical, and amusing. It is full of brdliar ‘ things.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘ Scathing in satire and relentless in exposure. 
The interest never flags for a moment. There arc many pages of witty 
diitlog'ue. Scarlet and must be accounted a really brilliant piece of 

work, unsurpassed by anythiug‘AIj_ Benson has given us.’ 

THE LUCK OF THE VAILS' 

By E.|,Vs„BENSON r— 

In One volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — ‘■One might oegin to read The Luck of the Vails lying bacK 
in a coinfortablc'cbair, and chucKlin,*over the natural,talk of Mr. Bensw, 
pleasant people. But a?ler an hour or so, assuming that it is a hot day, 
that you turn the leaves without great energy, jou find yourself sitting.U]) and 
gripping the arms of the chair, and glancing uneasily over your should/?! at 
the sound of a step upon the gravel. I' or this is a rc^dy thrilling and excit¬ 
ing tale of crime and mystery that Mr. Benson has wr' ten. It is readable all 
through and full of entertuinmenb’ 

THE PRINCESS SOPHIA 

" ■ By E. 1'. BENSON 
Jn ()/!€ 1 ^o/hnH\ price 6^'. 

The Athenaeum. —* There is Lnlliancc, liglitness of loiich. The dialogue 
is neat and biibk, and the miniature Cou and its courticis are amus’.ngly 
treated.’ r 

Literature. —‘Told with verve and wit. if the novel is to amnse-^^'C 
cannot recommend a more agrccaldc companion than Mr. Benson’s brilliant 
friend ']'he Pnniesi Sophia.' 

The Westminster Gazette. —‘A gay '^nd spirited performance, and the 
Princess herself a clever pic'urc. It is lively reading, and the ch*r?ictcrs 
bubble along in true Bcnsoiaun fashXn.’ 

MAMMON & CO., 

By ]-:. F. BENSON 
In OnC'fPlume, price 6s. 

The Paily Telegraph. —‘ Bri gilt, piquant, and entertaining from beginning 
lo end, full, of humorous .sayings and witty tilings spoken by men arffw'ojncn 
who arc merry and captivating. There is little to find fault '_i{h. It is 
veiv clevct, smait novel, whc-.cin lies a little lesson and much entertainnij^..’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘ Mr. Benson’s new story is in his hrppier and 
clever .s'yle. H.appily, also,'.-he liveliness docs not tire. 'X)Me repartee avA 
rattle o'( the “ sm.rrt set ” nrc the genuine thing, and his own pri .ty conceits 
and happy little audacities of turn are not lOO forced.’ . .1 ' 

London : WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 BEot'ORo Street, W.C. 



THE WINDS OF THElWORLD 

THE DUCHESS OF SUTIlV^RLANU 
/ ' J?i One Volume, 6s ^ ^ 

‘ ^'jThe Times. —are txtiemely v.iricd’Sn conception, and show much 
dramatic skill.’ 

The Pal4MaIl Gazette. —‘A series dT stoiics^^lfch are excellent. T^cy 
are fresh fnd^>ri';inal in conception, and ^11 of dramatic infidenis ; and ll^^’y 
arc still more rcmaikablo foj^lheir freshncTs as studies of character.’ 

THE -MYSTERY OF TH^ SEA 


I!v ]!RAM STOi-L-ER 

//I 0/ie Volume, price 6s. 

The Tvnes.—‘A c^ood rattling story of burunl lr<.'asiire from the Great 
. ,rmada ; of ^ec(^^bsight ami ancient I’agan mysteries ; of sea caves and 
Storms ; of liaughi# Ap.imauK; 4[J|^can passages • -til ruined cliapelv* 

Punch. — ‘A rattling s'oty wlneli soiimtlines lecalls J/oiU<: Crisfo, anon 
Treasure Jshuid. The uiltl sreiieiy by tlay •(! niglit Mr.^.Stoker dcscribe.s 
•d^ loving touch and master hand. • d/lji ie i'. in the Iiook tl.*c rare quality of 
• J^enlure that enthralls the b<)ys and j leases theii ji.Venls.’ ^ 

The. Pall Mall Gazette. ^‘Theicis a spaciousness a!)Oiil Mr. Stoker’s 
worl^ which not infre<juciitly reminds us of<Thc great mailers. To anyone 
who loves an enthralling tale, told with unllagging zest and good spirits, we 
recommend 7he oj the h>cad * 


THE SHEFPSTEALERS 


Rv vior.K'r jACOi: . 

One Vo/ume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. — ‘The tmcrgoiff'o of a b^rik so fresh, so origirnl, and 
so wholesome, is peculiarly welcome. We can ccudially recommend Miss 
TaccA's Jiowerful and ongiO'''=ing itunanrc. It deserves to rank along with 
House wiih Che Green tihuiiers m the limited of those tales of 

the countryside in wliich tlierc is nothing pKAunnal or jRiiochial. F'ew 
novelists of recent year-^ have set lliemselvcs so high n stamlard in their 
initial effort as Miss Jacob, whose work is singulaily free from the faults of a 
novi-'o. 1 fer style is excellent- luvflil, natural, imatfecteil; her energy is untk’r 
control ; she understands the art of sclfgUTacem of omission, of reticence, 
and She is as successful in dealing wu'h her'^gentlc as w’jh her simple 
characters.’ 

IF I WERE KING 

By JUSTIN HUN TLY M'CARTHY 
In One Yolume, J>rii:c Gs. 

The^Jimes. —‘A novel of cKceptional distinction; the scenes Jre fiesh 
and vivid ; Jke movement quick and natural ; and, above ail, Die |)brasing has 
a>Sabt a classical richness and ca-ftfulntss of \c/li.d selection. It,,is seldom 
'.lift the <yle of a ronian/lc novel brings it so ne.tr to literature.’ 

. The Spectatty. —‘ Mr. M'Carlhy hasmade^a talc out of his play, and it is 
a good tal.e\ There is some c.\cellent verse scattcied up and down tilt book, 
jite J:^s e.v|ft;ri^ented boldly and ti«s succeeded.’• 

London: 'WTLLIA.M IIKINEMANN, 21 Bedi-okd Street, W.C. 



FOLLY CORNER 

By .Jrb. henry DUDENEY, 

In 0,lie Volume,price 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph. —‘Mrs. Henry Dudeney is to be 
grStulated. Folly Cort^ quite a delightful novel—a well-coiyeived 

admirably told. iSide by side with a notable story, the authore»s [Aices little 
pictures of Nature, of farm-life ana-country .sights and sounds. Iler descrip, 
tions of the life Folly Corner afford a keen'and unusual pleasure. \V« 
come to the last page with a strong wish for more, and a lively and unsatisfieil 
interest in the chief characters concerned.’ 

THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT . 
’ WICKEN 

"jiY Mrs. ijUDENE\ 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Literature. —‘ A no,Y.ble book. Mrs. Dudeney hJs the power of tra 
lating a feeling, an impression into a few vivid words, which faithfully tranSmi 
her experience to the mind of the,reader, and this is a great art.’ 

The Daily Mail. —^‘The story is as singular as its title, and as stroftg a- 
straightforward. . . . The drama haunts and gripFus. There is humou: 

in it, too, excellent humour. The Maternity of Harriott IVicken is a stor; 
that has elemental human nature in every chapter, and, therefore, sinks tfcei 
in the mind. ’ > 

SPrNDLE AND PLOUGH 

By Mrs.,„HENRY DUDENEY 

In One Volume^. price 6s. , 

The Daily Te'egraph. —‘ Mrs. Dudeney ha? a power, as prect'^^ 
rare, of conveying a whole scene in a few well-chosen words. Hei oo 
tion is acute, her werd-painting well-nigh exquisite. 

The Spectator. —‘Mrs. Dudeney possesses the inestimable art of , 
ing and holding the attention of her readc.’S.’ ^ 

THE COURTESY DAME' .. 

Bv R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

Literature. —‘ It possesses all the sweetness ai;^d rusticity of a pastoral 
but through it a thousand lights and shades of human passion artfceen t 
play. The story will immediately grip the reader and hold ii^m untii_^ 
reaches the last chapter.’ 'Y 

The Morning Post —‘ Mr. Murray Gilchrist is an artist to th* point < 
his pen, whose story is at once among the freshest and sweetest of recei; 
essays i.,' imaginative writing.’ 

I/ 3 NPON : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Si ieet, W.'C. 



THE HOSTS OF TBE LORD 

By flora ANNIE S1V2EL 


, Lt^ne Volu?ne,»pfice 6 ^ • 

The Pall Mali Gazette. —‘ Mrs. Steel's latest wonderful romance of 
Indian liSg. It is’57 in little, and in our owi^J||y. Mrs. .Steel has nj;;!!!! 
subtly afid keenly .shown u.s how uni(|ue islier |)mver of rnnh'-in;; the unslahly 
> poised, the troubled half-and-half mind fliat is the key to the liulian piohlfm. ’ 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘ Nohne, not even the Kipling of an earlier day, 
fjuite does for India what Mrs. Steel does; site sees Indian life steadily, 
and sees it whole with a vision tliat it truthful, synifiathetie. Such i^ ll^ 
wealth of her observation that her p.age i%fieh with colour as an ’Eastern 
hazaar, and fragrant as a basket of rpiinceb.’ 


VX5ICEa4JV^HE NIQHT 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 

In One Voitime, price 6s. *• 

». 

The Times. —‘It is th^ native mind which Mrs. Steel ■-ftows us as nij 
oyier writer has done. She sketches j*i the native scenes with intimate 
detail, with ease inaihtaining her etiects.’ 

Black and Whisp. —‘Mrs. Steel works on a crtftvded canvas, yet every 
Sgure stands out distim^Iy. Voui-s i,% the Nighit is a hook to be re.rd 
carefully. It is a hook to he kept and to he read more than once, ft is a 
novel of the host kiml, and desenes the attention of the readers who find 
nothing praiseworthy nr the effusions of the popular i^eesses. ’ 


ON THE FACE OF-THE WATERS 


By FLOAA ANNIE STl-EL 

• * 

In One Volume, price 6s. * 

The Spectator.—^ We h.ivc read .Mrs. .Steel’s hook with cvcr-increasin* 
.surprise and admiration—sur^niise at her insight into jicojilc with whom 
she^can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has 
'e.»abled Jrer to realise that wonderfJt welleAof the Kast and Wrst, which 
DcUii must have’presented just before fie Mutiny. Theie,!, many an oflicer 
who would^ive his swortl to write military history as Mis. Steel has written 
the history of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most wonderful 
picture. We know that none wholrved through the Mutiny will '*ty the book 
down without a g.asp of adminHion, and kelieve that the same ernotuii will he 
felt b^ thousands to v^iom the scenes depicted are hut lurid phantasmagoria.’ 

Ehe ijaily Chronicle. —‘A picture, glowing with coloiy, of thl! most 
■^niomerrfous and dramatic events m all our Empire’s later history. We have 
ft^d Jiany stories basing for tfieir setting tli® lurid b.ackground''^af the Indian 
Mutiny, but none that for fidelity to f.ict, for viv.acity of imagination, for 
masterly breallth of treatment, conics within half a dozen places ^ this. ’ 

» Lo.mdoi^ william HEUNEMANN, IlEuroRD Sireet, W.C. 



IN THErPERMANENT WAY 

Bv f|.ORA ANNIE STEEL 
J^n Of}e Volumej price 6s. 

Tht Spectator. —^While he^ only rival in this 6clc’ of fiction is 
Kipling, her work is marked by an even suliller apprecidiion of the Orients^for 
stand^joint—both ethical anP religious—a more exhaustive acquaintance wittpr 
native life in itsdonyislic afibHudoor aspects, and a deeper sense o^fha moral 
respcnsibilities attaching to our rule \a the Kast. The book is profoundly 
inten sting from beginning to (nd.’ , '• 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘A volume of charming stories and of stories 
possessing something more than inerexharm. .Stories made rich with beauty 
u-.d^ii.>lc<ir, strong wiili'the strength of tiuth, and p.ithetic with the intimate 
pathos which grows only from lh{:'’heart. All the mystery and the frankness, 
the simplicity and the coinplc.\ilv of Indian life arc here in a glowing setdng of 
brilliant Oriental hues. A book to read and a book to buy. A bool# which 
. ' one but Mrs. Steel could have given ns, a book which all persons of leisure 
shou’d read, and for • hich all persoiiSUii^' '*11 he gratctu!.’ 

RIVERS 

STEELr 
‘ In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times.--* Mrs. Steel has ?.yidontly been brought into close contact 
with the diunestic life of all classes, Hindu and Mahommeilan, in city and 
village, and has steoiK'd'lierself in their customs and supcj*hitions. . . . Mis. 
StccEsbook is of exceptional merit .vid freshness.’ 

The Athenaeum. —‘Tlmy possess this great merit, that they reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of tlie niiddlvand lower classes of the popula¬ 
tion of Northern India better than do systemVtic and more pretentious works.’ 

The Globe. —‘ She p*iits before us the naliv< s our Eanpirc in the Kast as 
they live and move and speuk, with their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fancies, th^ir melancholy ignorai.<*c of what poses ^\illl us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of the luw ways, tlu‘ new laws, the new ])eopl^. 
“Shah Sujah’s Mouse,” the gem of the ooriection—a touching tale of im- . 
reasoning lulelity tow 'rds an Knglish “ Sinny Daba^ is a tiny bit of perfeetj 
writing.^ 

THE POTTER’S THLMB 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In Oi^ Volu':‘'e, price 6s. 

The Globe. —-Thi.s i.s a lirilliant .tory—a story that fakinates, tingling 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest.’ 

The Manchester Guardian. —‘The impression loft upon one after reading 
The Potter'. Thumb is that a now literary artist, of very great and unusual 
gifts, has arisen. . . . In,short, Mr.s. Steel mur;t be congratulated upon having 
achieved a very genuine and amiily deserved success.’ i 

The Scotsman.. —‘ It is a capital story, full of variety and movement, wffich. 
brings with gr^at vividness before tlie leader one of the phases ^. Anglo- 
Indian life, iMrs. Steel writes feecihly and syuipathetically, and much of thc^f 
charm of the picture which she draws lies in the force with which she brings 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European world. oThe PoitePs 
Thumb is «ery good reading, with ils mingling of the tragedy and co,Ji«dy of 
life Its evil woman/ur , . . is a nnished study.I 

‘London; WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strf.e’f, W.C. 




RED ROWAI^S 

By flora ANNIE SifEEL 
In One Volume*ii^ce gA* 

^ .The Daily Chronicle. —‘Judge it hy wli.it canons of criticism you will 
Sie bo^k*is a work of art. . . . The story alfflinple enough, but it is .is 
lifelike as d^iything in modern fiction. ^Tlie people spcai! and act as pf^iple 
do act and speak. Thernis not a false note throughout. Mrs. Steel draws 
children as none but a master hSffd can draw.’ 

The Westminster Gazette. — ‘Far and away above the average of novels, 
and one of those beoks which no readeF should miss.’• , » • 

The Daily News. — ‘ The book is writttti \vith distinction. It is niovfng, 
picturesque, the character drawing issensiiive and strong.’ 

and White. — ‘It reveals keen syiiFpathy with nature and clever 
portraiture, and it possesses many passages both humorous and pathetic.’ 

THE FLOWER^dP FORGIVENESS’ 

.By flora Annie sy:EEL‘ 

In*One Volnni^ price 6s. 

The Academy.'^* Nothing here ought to be neglected, for there is in 
most places sometllVig urofitable for not too obtrusive e.shoit.ttion, and 
almost everywhere something lor enjoymc*nt. ’ 

The Glasgow Herald. — ‘j\, clever book which should tend to wiilen 
Mrs. Steel’s circle among the reeding public.’ 

The Scotsman. —‘They have a rich imaginative aifour always.’ 

The Manchester Guardian. — ‘Much symp.rthy with lumuiniiy however 
dark the skin, and a delicate tcAich in na.yati\e, raise Mis. F. v\. .Steel's 
Indian Stories into a high rank. There is a iiatlios in them not common 
aSjioiig Anglo-Indian story-tellers.’ 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY 

By FLOIVA ANNIE STEEL 

, In One Voettme, pnee 6s. 

The Satiirday Review. —‘It throbs with the vigour of real creative 
power.’ 

The Spectator. — ‘ It is remarkably clever ; it is written in a^tyle which 
has ease, dignity, grace, andiquick renponsiveness to the demanoA of the 
them^ ; it has p.iasagc*; of arresting power and fi: e reticent patijos ; and it 
displays a quick eye for character and. a powci of depicting it will! noth 
force and%ubllety. ’ “ ^ 

> The Westminster Gazette. —‘A most faithful, vivid ihipression of 
Indiafl life.’ / 

The DailytTelegraph. — ‘A singularly powerful and fascinating story.’ 

.Lo.ni^n^ WILLIAM IIEINE.MANN, in Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BOWERY TALES 

(George’s Mother, and Maggie.) 

Bv STEPHEN CRANE 

*. r< 

in One yohitne, price ^s. . / 

The Morning Post.—‘ {4r. Crane never wrote anything more vivid than 
the story in wliich Maggie «fft<t,the heroine’s part. It is as admirq.hle in it» 
own lield as 'fhe Kai'Bad:ct ofH'oura,!ie.\n another.’ • 

The Illustrated London News.—‘ Stephen Crane knew the Bowery very 
well, and in these two stories its charactorist.e’i, come out with the realism of 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s studies of the East End. Both arc grip,rand powerful 
s^ytcfies.’ o ' 

PICTURES OF WAR 

(The Red Badge of Courage, and The Little Regiment.^ 

BvSTEPHEN CRANE 

• In One (ys, ' 

Truth.—‘The iiicturcs thcmscjvcs arc certainly wonderful. ... So fine 
a hook as Mr. Sli^phcn Crane’s i'ictii^esyof IVar is not to be judged 
pedantirall)j.’ 

nThe Daily Graphic.— . . . A second re.rding leaves one with no win.' 
diminished ojiinion of their e\traord'nary power. Stories they are not rcjtlly, 
hut .as vivid war pictures they have scarcely been cciualled. . . . One cannflt 
rec.all any hook which cenveys to the outsider more clcariy what war means 
to the fighters than this collection of brilliant pictures.’ 

THE OPEN BOAT 

ntkY STFTTIEN (JRANE 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Saturday Review.—. . Themost artistic thing Mr. Crane has 
yet accom|>lished.’ . 

The St. James’s Gazette.—‘ Each tale is the cop^cise, clear, vivid recofri 
of one sensational imjjression. Facts, epithets, or ‘colours are given to the> 
reader with a rigorimsncss of selection, an artfulness of restraint, that achieves 
an absolute clearness in the resulting imaginative visiih. Mr. Crane has a 
personal touch of artistry that is refreshing.’ 

. ACTIVE SERVICE 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volume, price 6^. 

The Athenaeum.—‘The characters are admirably sketched and sustained. 
There is tenderness; there is brilliancy; there is real insight into the 
minds and ways of women and of men.’ 

The SpAtator—‘Mr. Cr.ane’s plot is ingenious and entertaining/and 
the characterisation full of those unexpected strokes in which he exfpls.’ * 

The Acadpmy.—‘The book's full of thosa.fcats of description for whicl^ 
the author is famous Mr. Crane can handle the epithet with sutp^sing, 
almost miraculous dexterity. Active Service quite deserves tp be called a 
remarkable .’took.’ , 

Londo.v: WILLIA.M IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Stree ■, W.C. • ' 



THE THIRD V},OLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE 

In One Volumf^ f^ice 

I The AtheneeHha. —nc\cr {*>me acr^s a book that ?)rouElit 
' certain sections of Amcric.m sociciy so pcrfcLilv before the reader as docs The 
%'Third wliirh inirudiues us to a farmgj|family, to (iic boai(k?s at 

sumiii'^r V>tcl, ami to the youni; artists ofT>^v Vorlf. The picture is an i 
extremely pleasant one, aiul its tiulh*j)peals to the hnrlish reader, s3 that 
the effect of the l)t)(>k i^o diw linn nearer to liis Anitiican cousins. The 
Ihird fVij/c/iincideniaily contains the best dot; we have conic acioss in* 
modern fiction. Mi. Crane’s diahxtte is exceiU nl,jand it is dialogue of a 
type for whieh neither The Red Bad^e o^idouniiJ^e nor Ins later hodk* ?fad 
prepared us.’ 

AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT 

Bm-V- .M)AW.S0N . 

In One price ()S. , 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—IDs stores have the'special attraction of 

* stones of a counti / by a man uho IiT-y knon led^'^oi it and is under its fascina¬ 
tion; and are f;'>od stones into the barieiin. lie has a preby humour, :iy<l 
thd |;irt of telling a sloi^ w( 11, and s|>yial knowledge to work wpon ; tlie 
fesuU is an enleiiaining )>c)ok.’ 

The Scotsmai?t—‘The stones are all iincnted -vid written willi that glow 
of imagination whi'.V scejns to come of F astern sunshine. . . . They are besides 
*no\el and readable in no oidmaiy de oee, and they make a book which will 
not fail to interest every one whp takes it ujn’ 

THE STORY OF RONALf) KESTREL 

]?Y /?. J. DAiVSON • 

In One Volume^ price Gs, 

^ The Athenaeum.—‘The s'Jctchos of life ajjd scenery in Morocco and in 
New South Wales arcfltractive, the literary composiiMoii keeps a good level 
throughout. Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability who has seen men and things, 
and should go far,’• * • 

• -JOSEPH KHA-SSAN; HALF-CASTE 

• • ■ . Bv A. j* DAWSON , 

’ ■ In One Vonanc, price Gs. 

.The Athenaeum.—‘Since Mr. Kiphni;’s famous l)allad, which emphasised 
the underlying unity of martial spirit common to hast and Vjest, we have 
read no more striking or suggestive study of Oriental and Occidcrtal modes 
of thought than thisjWork, which deals with their fundamental differences. 
TSe’story is laid at first and last in Mo^cco, which the author ‘tnowB better 
than nvict Englishmen. Mr. Dawssn’s style is vivid and not'without di^tlnc- 
ktion. 'His Work is virile as*well as good> reading t he can jommand both 
hunftur and pathos.Jf ' 

The Pal! .Mall Gazette.—‘ It is strong, undeniably strong ; a wcll-wrilten 
book with many admirable character-studies. The book is ifjdoubtedly a 
..powerAil <^e.’". * * 

London: WILLIAM HEIXEMANN, 21 Bedford Stree''^ W.C. 



. THE LION AND THE UNICORN 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS ' • 

5 . Id OnfiVflume,firke 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. —‘ Ei^t short stories, ?ach o#them written with. 
a brilliance worthy of the author of Soldiers of Fortune, and each a perfect;, 
(piece of workmanship. of them has a striking and origirftl^idea, • 

ciothqd in the words and picturesque details of a man who knows tlie world. 
They are genuine literature. Each is intensely fresh and distinct, ingenious 
,in conception, and with a meaning compoutfued of genuine stuff. There is 
something in all of the stories, as well as immense clcverneas in bringing 
it r-it.l _ ' 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘frtofies of real excellence, distinctive and 
interesting from every point of view.’ 

V SOLDIERS 01 FORTUNE ’’ 

ISv RICHARD Hl.KTii..i; DAVIS* 

In Qne Volume^ firice 6s. Illustrated. 

The Athenseum.—‘ The a<]ventures alTJ exciting incidents in the book are 
admirable; the .vliolc sl‘>ry' 6 f the revolution is most brilliantly told. This 
is really a great tale of advonlurc.’ 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘We turn the pages quickly, carried on by 9 
swiftly moving story, amj many a brilliant passage: andf.vhcn we put the 
hook down, our impression is that few works of this seasr \ are to be named 
with it for the many qualities which make a successful novel. We congralu- • 
late Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever piece of work.^ 

THE NIGGER OF THt ‘NARCISSUS' 

By JOSEPH CONRAD 
Jn One Volume, frice 6s. 

A. T. Qutller-Couch in Pall Mall Magazine. —‘Mr. Conrad’s 1; 
thoroughly good talc. lie has something of Mr. Crane’s insistence; he i 
grips a situation, an incidenl, much as Mr. browning’s Italuan wished to 
gr sp Mcttcinich ; he .sqticc/cs emotion and colour out of it to the last drop ; 
he is ferociously vivid ; he knows the life he is wriling about, and he knows 
his seamen too. And, by consequence, the crew of the Narcissus are the- 
most plausibly life-liko set of ra.eals tbst ever sailed through the pages of 
fiction.’ J 

THE INHERITORS 

By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER 
In One Vof. me, price 6s. 

The .^theuseum.—‘ This is a remarkable piece of work, possessing quali¬ 
fications which l^cfore now have maiiv a jvork of fiction the sensation of its ' 
year. Its cr.iftsmansliip is such as one h.as Icarn^t to expect in a book''bearing 
Mr. Conrad’s name. . . . Amazing intricacy, exquisitp keenness of syle, 't 
and a l.nge, fantastic daring in scheme. An extravaganna The Inheritors 
may cert.unlY.l>e c.rlled, but more auilily and artistry has gone to the making 
of it than may lie found in four-fifths of the scripus fiction of the ye-’t.';; ^ 

.Londo.n: WILLI.YM llEINEMAN'N, 21 Bedford Streey, W.C. 



JACK RAYMOND 

By E. L. VOYNICH 
In One yo/un^e^ price 

The Pall l^aiS GazJtte. —‘This is * romarUiuJe booh. Mrs. Voynich 
has essayed no less than to analyse a boy's cdiaiacter as waipcd even, to the 
‘di;e^pf*15ermanent injury by tlie sysieniaUcJpBnt ss avated on occasioif ' 

into fienAish brutality—of his guaidiln. Wo know nothin;^ in recent fiction * 
r.oniparable with the ^iin which the boy forces his uncle to listen 

to the maledictions of the Coninunation Service directed against himself| 
/izc/t IS the strongest novel that liie present season has produced, 

and it will add to the reputation its author won by If'/if (hidjly.'* , # ^ • 

THE GADFLY 

Bv,E. 1.. VOYNICH 

In'S.ii price 6s. “ 

The Academy. —‘A remarkable slmv «\\Iiirh rcaiUrs who prefer flc'.h .atid 
blood and human cmolions to dlw'^wt and ailventure sluiuld consider as some¬ 
thing of a fjodsend. It IS inoic dn [)ly intcicsfing and luh.in ]iromisc than 
nt.ncty-nme out of every J^inulred iiom Is.’ • 

The World -‘Th c strength and oi,»ginaliiy of the story arc indnsputahlc. ’ 

The St. Jamie’s Gazette. — ‘A veiy Siukmidy oiiinnal romance which 
will hold the allei tion of all wlio read it, and esi.iRlish the aitllior’s reputation 
at once for first-ralS drAiatic ability aul ])ower of espiission.’ 

VOYSEY 

By R. O. 1‘ROWsk 
In One Vo/unh^price Gs. 

The Standard. — ‘The analytical power displayed makes this book a 
remarkable one, and t^c drawnu; of the chief h^urcs is almost startlingly good. * 

The Daily News.—‘ A iiuvcd of conspicuous abiTiiy.’ 

FROM X SWEDISH HOMESTEAD' 

By SELMA Lr'illsRLOE 

In One price (>s. 

The /ithenseum. —‘The very strangeness of her genius is one of its chief 
sharms. Her domain lies on the outskirts of fairyland, ami there is an other- 
worldlincss about her most real and coinincing cltaracteis. ’ ^ 

The Spectator.—‘We ire glad \<) welcome in tins delightAil volume 
t^i'^ence of the unalJitcd vitality of that vein of fantastic inventnon which ran 
purest in the tales of Andeiscn. TliiJ.dfi(ln cnee of Cio;ihe's Aieisier 

IS obyiBus in the longest and most beautiful story of the collection. IJut 
when all deductions are niao*c on the score'of indebtedness, Idc originality of 
plofand treatment /cmain unquestioned. The st<;ry is rendered touching and 
convincing Ay the ingenious charm and sincerity of the narrator^^’ 

LoJiDoy; JVILLIAM IIEINEMANN',' 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



'the MAWTLE of ELIJAH 

Bv I. ZANGWILL 

In fOne^ Volume, price 6s. 

'f he *Athenseum.— ‘OCntains cieverness of a vgry varit/S kind-—traits of . 
ine imaginaiion, of high spiritual feeling, keen observation, and a singular, 
tense (if discrimination in chiMpjjter and dialogue.’ J 

The Outlook.—* Wis stores*! the figures which people its p.igi^'a* of a 
vivid Snd absorbing interest, instinct wfth life, and on every page some witty 
jnd memorable phrase, or trenchant thought,vividTpicture.’ 

they that wauc in darkness 

' ' * Bv I.'BANOWILL 

In One^Volume, price 6s. ^ 

The Spectator. —* No header, who is not blinded by prejudice, witl rise 
froK the perusal of this engrossing vdijme wahout an enl'^ated sense of 
compi^ssion for, and lidmiration of, tlf' «%r race of whose traits Mr. 
Zangwill if, perhaps, the most gifted interpreter.’ 

The Standard.—S-These stone? are of singular merit. They are, mostly, 
of a tragic order ; but this dc^-s not by any means keep out,a subtle humour; 
tli^y possess alsd a tenderness . . . and a power that is kept in great restraint ^ 
and is all the more telling in conseqmmcc.’ ' 

DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 

Bv I. /.JNGWII.I, -■ . 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

W. E. Henley in ‘ The Outlook. ’—‘A bra'ie, clocpient, absorbing, and, on 
the whole, persuasive blJnk. ... 1 find them all vastly agreeable reading, 
and I lake pleasure in recognising them all for the work of a man who loves 
his race, ant’, for his race’s sake wi>iil(l like tef m.ike litcratuie. . . . Here, I 
take it—here, so it seems to me—is that rarest of rare things, n Iwok.' 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘ It is hard to deseni/bc this book, for we can thinl 
of no exact parallel to it. hn form, perhaps, it com^s nearest to some o 
Walter Rater’s work, f' or each of the fifteen chapters contains a criticism of 
th{'ught under the simihknde of an “Imaginary Portrait^” ... We have a 
vision of the years presented to us in typical souls.’ 

THE .MAS FER 

, Bv I. ZAtCWILL 

With a Photogravure i*orlrait of the Author 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Queetp. —‘It is impossible to deny the greatness of a book like THc 
Mister, a»veritable human document, in ^vhicl^^ the characters do exactly asf 
they would iiilife. ... I venture to say that Matt himsjlfis one of the most 
strikingsind original characters in ot ’’ fiction, and I have not the least d4uift 
that /'Af A/aj/cV*will always he reckontd'«ine of our classics.’ 

The Litera|y World.—* In 'J'ie Master, Mr.Zangwill has cclipseo all his . 
previous work. This ctrong and striking story is genuinely powerful i# its 
tragedy, and picturesque in its com|>letcness. . . . The work stjjikes a truly 
tragic chord,^hich leaves a deep impression upon the mind.’ 

^ndon: william IIEINtMANN, 21 ‘Bedford V^.C. 



CHILDREN OF THE GHETIT) 

liv I. ZAN'UWIU, 

In One Volume^ price 6i. •* 

The T^es.— *rrom whatever point St'**"' 'W■(\^gar(l it, it is a wmSl^ 
able book.’ > 

The Guardian. —‘A novel such as only om^own day could produr^. A 
mastoil)^^udy of a complicated psychologfUil^problen^in which every factor* 
is handleJl wnth such astonishing (io#crity and intelligence that agai'j and ‘ 
again wc are tempted ti^hink^yieally great book has come into our hands.’ 

Black and White.—‘ A moving panoiama of Jewish life, full of tiiilh, full , 
of sympathy, vivid in the setting fortl^ and occasionally most hnlliant. Such 
a hook as this has th); germs of a dozen novejs. A b'ftok to read, to, k>ej'*to 
ponder over, to renieniher.’ • 

T{ie Manchester Guardian.— ‘ The hestjewi'-h novel ever written.’ 

’ THf* KING OF SCHNORRERS 

'• Jfc4(l\VlLL •• 

With over Ninety Illustrations by Rjhl May and Others. ^ 

In O/M V^lmne*price 6s. '• 

The Saturday’ Review. —‘ Mr. Zangwill Itvs created new figure in 
fiction, attfl a new typeyif humour. The entire series of adccntuies i'^a 
itriumphaiit progress. . . . Humour of./i rich and aetne c haracter pervailcs 
the delightful hts^iry of Manassch. Mr. Zangw ill’s hook is .dtiigetlier very 
good reading. It is also very cleverly illustratoil hy I’hil M.iy and other 
artists.’ • • * 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘ It is a beautiful story. Tiw Kin:; of S< hnorrers 
is that great rarity—an entirely liew thing, that is ai good as it is new.’ 

THE CELIBATES’ CLUB 

]]Y I. ZAXliU ILL ^ 

In One Voiuinc, price 6s. 

^ The St. James's Gazetti?. — ‘Mr. Zangwill's liachclorC Club and OIU 
^^aids’ Chib have sejiaraiely h.i<l such a sm i e^s—as^tlu ir sparkling humour, 
gay characlcris.ition, and irresistible piiiiiniig richly deserved—that it is no 
surprise to find M*. Hememann now I'siiing then• together in one voluije. 
Readers who have not purclia-ed the sejiaia'e volumes will he glad to add 
il'^joint publication to their 'iSiokshehes. (tthers, who h.ave failed to re.ad 
cither, until they foolishly imagined that k was too late, have now the best 
txetisefor combining the pleasuies i^wo.’ f 

*TH€ PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By I. ZANGWILLanu LOUIS COWEy 

• In Qne Vo/vme, price 6s. t 

• The Morning F^st.— ‘The story A described as a “ fantai^ic romance,” 
and, iijdecd, fantasy reigns supreme 4 <iur the first to the lasj of its pages. It 
relates the history of our tinm with humour and welhaimcd sarcasm. All the 
mojf prominent chwseters oT the d,ay, whether poll ieal or otherwise, come in 
for notice. The identity of the leading politicians is *hut thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities appear in proprii pcrsoA&.' , 

’ Lond^ : AVILLIAM HftllNEMANN* 2i Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE •WORLD'S MERCY 

Bv MAXWELL GRAY 

’Vz Ont l^jlume, price 6s. « 

* . ? • * 
The Speaker.—‘Those who most admired The Silence of Dean Ma\t^ 

land<}\\\ hud much to hold tfcjwttention, and to make them thinl|| in- 77 /«* 
IVorhfs Mercy.' * *• • 

TKfe Daily Telegraph.—‘The qualities of her Q^n make all of Maxwell 
Gray’s work interesting, and the charm of he^ "f/riting is unalterable. If The 
WorkTs Mercy is painful, it is undeniably forcible and dramatioy and it holds 
thj reader from start toilnish.’ “ 


THE HOUSE'OF HIDDpN TREASUkE 

■V a. By MAXWr A. CiSlAY 

_ In One Volume, ^ice 6s. 

The Chronicle.—' Thereisa strong ai^.. pervading charm in this new novel 
b^ Maxwell Grf.y. ... It is' full of tragedy .and irony, though ironv is not the 
doVninant note.’ ^ 

The Times. — ‘Its buoyant humour and lively character-drawing will b^ 
found very enjoyable. ’ . ^ 

The Daily Mail.—‘ The book becomes positively;gre.V, fathoming a depth 
of liiiman pathos which has not been”^equalled in any novel we have read for 
years past. . . . The Ilou^e of Hidden Treyinere is not a novel to Ire bor¬ 
rowed ; it is a book to be bought and read, aad read again and again.’ 


THE LAST SENTENCE 

llv MAXWELL GRAY - 

In 0?ie Volume^ price 65 . 

*irhe Standard.—* Last Sentence \% a remarkable story; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest nevei'^ror a moment dags, and ^hc 
ch'iraclcrs are well drawn and cowfistent.’ 

The Daily Tek^raph.—‘One of thiMnost powerful and adroitly worked^ 
out plots embodied in any modern wc^k of fiction runs through The Last 
Sentence. . . . This terrible talc of retribution is told with welt sustained 
force and picturesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade/ 

SWEETHEARTS .AND FRIENDS ' 

. liv MAXWELL GRAY 

In One Volume, price 6 ^. 


London: WILLT.A.M HEINLMANN, 2i"Bf.di-ord Street' ' \V.C. 



FOUR-LEAVED CLoVeR 

By maxwell GRAY 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Ahensewn.—‘ Brightly and ple%ai?tly wiVlAin, Maxwell 
^ story will entcrlaan all readers who can enjoy the purely sentimental ii 
, fiction.’ • r , 

TSe^Scotsman.—‘The story is foil o4B^ht dial^rgue: it is one of tin 
pleasantest and healthiest novels of w season. ’ 

.HEARTS'IMPORTUNATE 

'By EVELYN lllfElNSON 

In One Vo/nnif, price Gs. 

THje Daily Telegraph. — ‘ Hapj>y in title and successful in evolution, 
Miss Dickinson’s noiel is very welcome. Wt; have read it with great 
pleasure, dii?^i*)t only to thf inter^of the theme, hut to an appreci.a^i of 
^he artistic method, and the ,nnat§l^jwer of the aulhtjiess. It is vigorous, 
forcible, convincing.’ • 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— enjoyjblc hook, an*a clever one.’ 

. — THE, HIDDEN 'MODEL 

' llY FRANCE^ IIAKROI) 

In One Volume, pr!c<*Gs. 

The Outlook.— ‘ ^tensely draimlflic .and nioviiig. We have sensitive 
analysis of character, sentiment, eoloui, agreeahle ji.illios.’ 

The Atheneeum. —‘A ge»d sioiysimiily told and undidactic, with men 
and women in it who arc creatures of rc.d lle>J[^ and blood. An artistic 
coterie is described briefly and pithily, with humour .ind without exaggeration.’ 

The Academy. —' A p.ithAic little loj^e idyll, touching, jdai'^tivc, and not 
without a kindly and gentle fascination.’ 

' Literature. —‘ A remarkrfcly original and powerful story: one of the most 
interesting and origijial books of the year.’ • 

The Sunday Special.— ‘Thrilling from cover fli cover.’ 

• SAWDUST* 

By D6i<OTIIE4 GERARD 

In One S^ume^ price 6^. # 

The ^thenaeum. —* Once afrain^orolhca Gerard has shown considerable 
ability in the delineation of diverse cliaraclcrs—aluhty as evifient in the 
minor as in the chief persons; and, wliat is more, she ^cts her cflccts without 
any undue Ia^/ourlng of points as to the f^oodness or badnes*^ dff lier jicopIcA^ 
The Pall Mall^Gazctfe. —* Th^ hale town of Zance, a rcTired spot in 
•ll?e lower Carpathians, is the scene oUMiss Gcratd’s botjk. I^cmo^ enough, 
geo^H^phically; but the v-Titcr x’rffs not seen her Galician peasants as 
loreigners, nor has she made them other ^han entirely liuman. Ilumnn, too, 
the schemin^j Jews, the Polish Counts and CountcsTcs, the German 
millionaire The story is simple and eminently natural.’ 

■ > WILLIAM yEINEMAN>b 21 BEurORn Si^eet, W.C 



g‘lo,ria mundi 

By HAROLD FREDP:RIC 
^ r 0/ie^ Volume^ price 6i'. 

\ he l)aily Chronicle.*—* Mr. lUirold Frederic li#> hcretchicved(^ triumph . 
of characteri'salion larc indeed in tiction, even in such fiction as is given us by - 
our gr(?<itcst. (ilona jMundi of art ; and one cannot read | dozen *' 

» of its jiages without fteling that the u^'st was an informed, large*minded, 
tolcrafil man of the woild.’ ^ 

The St. James’s Gazette. —* It is packeeiK/rth interesting thought as well 
hs clear-cut individual and living character, and is certainly one of the few 
striking serious novels, apart from advt*nture and romance, whieh have been 
proai>jcd (nib year.’ ' ^ 

ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FRKIVI'.RIC 
' * In One Vohtindpnicf'Gs. 

The Spectator. —^ There is soit.cthing m^'re than the mere touch of the 
vanished hand tliat u'-rote 'i'he. SiiDlct I.tS er in which is the 

best novel Mr. Uarohl hreiKnic has produced, and, ]n<]ee<h I’kvres iijm very 
ne?tr if not <[uile .it the head of the newest sclio<>l of inerican fiction.^ 

The Manchester Guardian.— ‘ It>is a long time since a book of such* 
genuine iinpoit.mce has apjx-aied. It will not only afford ntvel-re.iders foixl 
for discussion during the coining season, but it will eventualjy fill a rccognibcd 
place in English fiction.’ • *' 

THE MARKETADLACE 

IlvtlAROLi) [■'I^El'I’.RIC 

s In One l^lt/me, p^iee 6f. 

The Times. —‘Il.uolil i 'rc'dcii c stood head ;u^l shoulders above the ordinary # 
run ol novelists. 'I Ju' MiU Lip l\iut seizes the iniagni.Uion anil holds the 
readei’s interest, and it i\ suggestive .mil stnmil.iting to Aiought.’ 

The Bookman. * Inoomparal)ly the best novel of the year. It is a rutldcss 
e\|%.surc, a merciless saftre. Both as satire and loinatice it is splendid 
reading. As a lomance ot the “ City ’’ it lias ’i'^e<pial in modern fiction.’ 

THE LARE 0F WINE 

Bv BLRXAR*) CAPES 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

W. E. Hen’ey in ‘The Outlook.’—* .Mr. Caper's devotion to style does 
him ycoma» fcivKC .rll throiii;li this exc'llcnt rotirancc. . . . hh.rve read no 
book for lon,t;^,Hhich contented me this book. This story—exccllen{lyj 
invented >nd excellently done—is one iX' lover of romance can afl'ord to leave 
unrc.ad.’ ' 

The St. Ja%ies’s Gazette. —‘The lovc-motU is of the quaintest rm l 
daintiest; the cl.i.'h of atms is .Stevensonian. . . . There il a vein of mystery 
running through tire book, and greatly enhancing its interest.’ • 

London: CiLLIAM IIEINKMANN, 21 Bediord STRf.ET,|rV.t'. 



VIA LUCIS 

Bv KASSAXDRA VIVARi>A 
In One I ’olione, price 6jr. 

The I%ily T^grap^ —‘]Vt1i.l])s I%\cr tliorc __ . 

with buch detail, sn*. h cuii\ nu in^ In >r.i -, and surh )ni tlearsi'ditednc^s, 
,thc t.ile of iniv. ry and jn. i pK \ily, ih^^iidi \n ha h a youj^j^tnd^rdent 

seeki. J .%^or tiulh can h:iri;;;le. It uii’jjy^di.iw n. 'I’lic hviok i-# 

siinoly and quu-ily wntien, an<l in l"He hoiu i1> (dear, diieel ^st) le. * 

K\ery ev 11 y de'!^ i|)liv%h»e ht, a •> ihe s;ani[) ol t iiuh. ’ 

The Moaning Post. /V.i //e/> is hut (uk* moio o\oi(d'.e, and hy 
means the least ad^^iirahle, on that ^tnd inexharotihle theme hiidi has 

inspircal counll(yss artists and poets and in»se!i >is—^hc louilui h'^t\^;e»the 
aspirations of the soul for rest in rchoion .fnd ol the heart for human luxe and 
the jvariarc of tlic world.’ 

•IHE OPEN QUESTION 

. ]iv lir.lZAl#’ri I KOI'.INA 

1)1 0}U I’olumc^ price Us. 

The St. James’s Gazette ‘'ipiis is an extraordinaiff) hm'noveh . . . We 
have i jLtt, for many years, come aeioss .i s< i n .ti^ nox d of n.'^xletu life xshi. h 
lias more ^oxvertully iie^re-'sed oui imapm.il ion, or rre.itc<l siu h an iri'-t.ffil 
► conviction of the penius of its wni< We express our own dei ided 

Opinion that it ^ a hook xvlmdi, sciiuat Jistdf a piotound human jtrohh m, 
treits il in a mnnrer worthy of the ptoloimdi "^t tfunlo is of the time, xxilii a 
literary art and aTuln(''S of the kno\flciI're uf Iilc wliuli stamp .i rna.nr 
novelist. ... It is Hot meal lor little people or for fools ; hut lor lho-,e who 
care for Kni^li di fihtion a> a vt^iu le of the «. on - i im 1 1 \ e inti lie* i, huihlm}.; up 
types of lixupt humaniiy foi oui ■'lud), it will he a rt \(dalion ol siieipph, 
and slranec, seiioub he.uU}.’ 

BELOXV THE SALT ' 

l!v ];i.J/Ai:lvn [ ROUINS 

• In One W'Inme., p?Hce 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘All (1 l\(i 1) iidd, xixacious, lifediKe, ol)S(‘rvaiii 

sketches. W’erc ^’c to award the j)a]m xxluie all !\re nu nioiioiis, it sh^iM 
1)0 to the deli^iilful triplet eni^lh.d “ 1 he |■(.rImln .M'liioir-.’’ d ie ,e three 
sW(.'t(dres arc po■^ltlV(dy exhilarating;. \^ e can 'imirei) itcoinmciul them as 
^ccr/-un cures for the vapours, the ‘^lecn, ^r the “ him 

•' . "THE STOftY OF ED’eN 

By DOI.F W'VTJ,ARI)F, 

In One Volume, price (>s. 

\ The Academy.-y* The ^tnry is an*i)U'. one. T hero are*]‘).i^saers of 

^h^iight an<l colo\ir which glidilen, aiiA »ti irari' i, wlii. li inl> re *1, ns^'n- li. mg 
only fj)i. A light wit bcaims thn < *h tlie liiaio.nie. On llie whole, hriivo 1 

DoirWyllaide.'’ . 

Che Standard.,— ‘A remarkahle hook, fresh and jourae/ I'tus. ddie writer 
has a senj^ of things as tliey are, and^dC'CMlx , llu m smiply an'l viviilly. 
The hook is well written, and the pictiire:> of bo<.ial life I* W) nherg^ arc 
excellent’ ^ ' 

. Londo.n^: william IIKINEMANN, 21 liKD^oRiJ SiK.Ntr, W.tf, 



ST. IVES 

' By E.OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON , 

In One Volume, price 6^. 

ne Times.—‘ Nefi^jr Stevenson himself nor^^ny on®*olse ha; given us s., 
better example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St. IvefS 
is both arncntirely delighlfu^ng£sonage and a narrator with an enthralling 
,L style—a character who will up in the memory along v^ihDavid 

Balfour and Alan Breck, even with D\'5lrtagnan and the Musketeers.’ 

THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT. LOUIS STEVENSON 

■ AND 

LLO^P OSBOURNE 

In One Volume, prife 6s. 

\Daily Chronicle.—‘We arei^^pt al*.ig without A pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous mirrative. Each incident and advehi 
ture is told with that incomparablejceenness cjf vision which is Mr. Stevenson’s 
greatest charm as a .'»/ory-teller.’ " 

The Pall Mall GazettPi It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull sentence in whole run‘or^it. And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of suiorises—in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed.’ i,- 

THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY 

By LLOYD OSBOURNE 

<r 

Lt One Volume, pfice 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Of the nine stories in this volume, not one falls 
below a notably high level, while three or fc.ur of them at least attain what 
short stories not often do, the cerWlnty that they will be re-read, and vividly 
remembered between te-re.adings. Mr, Osbourne writes often with a deli¬ 
cious rollick of humour, sometimes with a pathos from^ which tears are not 
far remote, and always vjth the buoyancy and crispness without which the 
short story is naught, and with which it can be so much.’ 

The Outlook. —'These stories are admirable. They are positive good 
things, wanting not for strength, pathos, hum^pr, observation.’ 

CHINATOWN, STORIES 

By C. B. FGRNALD ^ 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Acad^^v,—‘We feel that Mr. Fernald has described the Chinese 
character v^Uh extraordinary accuracy. i,His range is considerable; he begins 
this volume, for example, with an idyllic story of an adofKble Chinese infartt^ 
. . . Thii is Sheer good-humour, a&j nrettiness and colour. And at the 
end of the book is one of the grimmest aSff ablest yarns of Chinese piiiJfcyand 
high sea villainv.that any one h.is written, Steveitton not excluded. In e%ph 
of these we see the hand of a very eapable literary artist. ' It is a fascinating 
book.’ • * 

London: ^ILLIAM IIEINp-MANN, 2i Jedford Street, IW.fc 



THE ASSASSINS 

By NEVILL M. MEAKW 


In One Volume,price 6j. ^ 

S The TAes. —SHe briijcs home to his%a?ers th\*pitit of awe—ofcllcIlP 
went and terror—Troich hiS chosen place and period inspire. 'Hip opening 
• ghaptersbreathe the true spirit of romance. ThgOrient blazes in Meekin’s 
descti|»Wus. Ilis pen is dipped in tJg^piliPPne portrays. It is iridescent • 
with the mirage of the h'ast; glowin^Wow with the life and clash jpd djn oiJ 
the Ismalians, and a(^n wilii jihe victories of Saladin; powwful in iis 
pictures ofhupian passion, human ambition, and the tragedy of fate.’ • 

The Standard.-V y’-4d .rlriarr/nj ^tracts us on i^ fust page by the ex¬ 
cellence of its style, and the interest is kept >»p to the end.’ • # 


^ DAUGHTER OF.THE VELDT 

By basil MARNAN 

In (Me V(^me, price 6s. , 

■“^he Morning Post. —‘A strong, clover, and striking book. Mr. Basil 
Marnan has drawn .some vivi<J»aiid whoBy new pictu-*;s. The nook h.as 
I scenes of dramatic jiowcr, told witfr simple direglncss. ’ ’ 

TheJ2aijy Chronicle. —‘It has interested us plofoundly, .stid h.as given iix 
godd andsutlicient reasot/to hope that another novel from the same hand and 
Bvith the same mise-en-schif, may beforc^tery long come our way.’ 

The Scotsmcfti. —‘This is a South African novel which should aricst 
attention. It is ofengrgssing interest. Mr. Marnan has dramatic power, a 
» vivid descriptive tarent, and a rich am/expressive style. He has written a 
remarkable book.’ 


ON THE EDGE OF TH£ EMPIRE 


By EDGAR JEPSQN and Cai-tain D. BEAM^E.S 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. —‘ Of the wealth and interest .and variety of the matter there 
can be no rfuestion. dt might be called the Hodk of^ie Sepoy, for no writer, 
not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given us a deeper in.sight into the character 
of the Indian fightil^ man, or brought home to us m»re vividly the compo^tc 
nature of our native regtments.’ 

The Daily News. —‘The TrlCture.squc native soldier has never been more 
fully described or more realistic.ally painted*han in the present volume. The 
fcooJt IS packed/ull of good stuff, anv^cserves to be wideljlrcad.’ 

** - THE EAGLE’S HEART 


By HAMLIN GARLAND , . 

- In (}ne Volutne, price 6s. 

'•The Athensura.— ‘ Mr. Garland’s w»rk is always fresh and »igorjus, and 
thisstojyis full of his characteristic f'tttrgy. He makes one sjiare with delight 
• in the irresistible fascination ^f wild life in Jhe Far West.’ 

litie Illustrated London News.—‘If Mr. Hamlin Garlind had never 
written anything els%. The Eagle’s //eaj-r^would suffice to win him a reputa¬ 
tion. It is a fine book, instinct with humanity, quivering witlvstrength, sjpd 
,,in eveey i^re of it alive.’ ^ , * 

IgONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2 i Bedford StrebV, W.C.* 





fHE BETH BOOK 

By SARAH GRAND 
/n One Volmne^ price 6^. 




utxrh.—The herc5lj/o of ^hepJyfih Book is one of ^'‘.rah Oj^ind’s most ^ 
fasrinatint; creations. \h ith such realistic art is her life set fortli that, for n< • 
whil(^ the Oiaher will prol)a])W Ik^ niuh r tin- inipi ession ih.it lie has lieforc hin^» 


the actunl story of .i wsiywaro ..yioiJin u iiom m i genuine j jk 

story is aksorhiin; ; tfie truth to naluiifcJvjn tlie chaiacters, •whether virtuous, 
s rdiuary, « '■ vinous, every leader s\iih souu^.^y^ciiei^ e will recoi^nise.’ 

The Globe. It is CjUitc safe to prophesy that those wlu) pcr,’ise 'J he Bfth 
Jh^ok \\'\\\ liiu.HT (ieli|^liti‘(lly o\ er one pt tlie fieshcst and rleapest studies (.)f 
cli«’1 ever to tl; ‘ worhl, an<i here ifier ill lind it an ever 

pres'ent factor in their literary iec<>.lections and inipressions.’ 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS •* 

^V.. By SARAH C.RAND 

In One priTe 6 ^. ^ 

The ALhenseum. — ‘H i> so (•iill of inti.:icst, and the characters arc so 
(TM-nti ieally liuuioftnis j-t triu‘, that leids iiuhncd to parthm all its 

faults, and i::ivo cmeself up i-v* unresi-rved enj**) meiit of fi. . . . The twins 
A'melica and I)ia\olo, youiu^ hailsuians, utterly dyc "''d of all .^->['eei, caui- 
veiitlonality, or decency, aie aincjn^ ihe most delightful and amusing ehil(lre% 
in hclion.’ i 

The Daily Telegraph.* —‘ E'v(u\hody ought t<i rea<l it, for it is an incx- 
haiistihle sou ice o( o ire- lung .ind EigAly si iinuht ing f-nti'/laiu.men f. ’ 

Punch, d 'Ehe '1\\ ms i hnnsrlvt s are a ci e.i 1 1 < <n : the epithet “ 1 leavcnly ” 
lor these two inisLlHcvous little licmls is admi^.iblc,’ 

IDEA LA 

V !!v SAJ^AH GRAND 

In One / 'olume^ price 6 ^. ^ 

The Morning Post. — is remaikahlo as the outcome of an earnest 

mhul seeking m good Luth the solution of a diliicult and'i'vcr jircscnt j-irohlem. 

. . . laca'ii Is oiigm.il .md sonieivhat ilaung. . . . The sloiy is in many 
w.v^'S deliglitful and tliou<^lU-suggest mg.’ * 

The Liverpool Mercury.1 he Lo.iU i^p wonderful one— an cvangcj^ 
for the fair sr\, and at once an in'>i>Hati(‘n and a coml'Tting companionfto 
which thouiditlul \\>manhood will^iecur ^gam and again.’ - ^ 

buk MANIFGTD NATURE, • • 


1 fioin her genuine <lu/*yi^ 'I'he 


r.v SARAH (’.RANI) 

^ ■ In One I'olumey price 6:f. 

The Spectator. — ‘All those studi*!^'', male and female alike, are marked/ 
hv hunivifr ]%lh'>s, and tidchtv to hN • 

The Speaker^—‘In Ouy M.i>;iio'y-Cik\Uufr Sarah Grand is at her 

he't. How good that is c.in (Uiiy I'O known Vy those who rcail forhhem- 
selvcs this admftahle liglo vohmuu’ ^ ♦ 

The Guardian.- ‘ Cnf Mdnuo^I^Nature is a clever book. ^Jarah Grand 
hax the jMn\.>s of touching comnu'u things, wlm h, if it fads to make them 
“rise to touen the spheres.leiuhas them c\ce«^hngly inteie.stmg.♦ 

^.ONnoN|; WILLIAM IIITNLMAXX, 21 BnnroRD Sirekt, W.G. 



THE LAND OF COCKAV 


The Pftl Mal^jazettp 

?-rea(l, anv of n.O'U 


[( 

rc-read, jiTiy i»ook* ot n.o,icrn Ik 
J.andof Co> kay>u , ihe kuc-t hook 


liv M\Tl\A')V: 

Jn One / ly'hi 


i'.''plcii'ii'i ! 'riic th.uatlLi 
IclU. Su( h Ih’oK^ i. 




irad, and»in«" 
rhiio' .in intL-ji-'t as I ho 


jf ni' '.iei II 


.xo (1 h'lin niaiij;, rr-iml^urcly 
'ill r lias^ t ! .u I .^'inpli ••lu-d. Ut 

and < oii \ Jill Hr; ; < J < i y ^oiu l^ 

.V ail I'l'o n. .kiiii'j^ Oil (.’•> 
latuir," and will he hoard 


ciyaload ni*llio vsildorno." 

olhers only cackle.^ ,i 4 

THE BAkLET'DANCER 


l!v .MATT1,1)K Sl'lRAO 
In ihie If/z/mCy fmefts. 

The Satiffj^y Review J oik ol M id imo ^oiao, a no\'!i 

^ifls of oh'Ci val loll and fat ui; tP oI < \c( iilioii, oin) moos .1 1 1'. 1 io more 
conocnl 1 at ion on a coiiiral iii'>li\c* t'j rank aiii''iiL; the Inn si iif ly kind, (he 
sliort novel of Kahsm. J^ln- *ui yon , V s( ml TI'mv'r Miiiimr in li< r 
cold, iin|M-isonal <ti alinoni, of In snl .ji i i, w r In u,! '"ion 01 I'onumnt; 

iko ol clc.ir ou: 1 inos of at 1 n -n ; 1 ho t > "ii j d- > ni<‘ of uiol ij'jt; 

an*d innrr woiknii;suf iinpuhi ; iho iijov ii.ihl-* dt\i k»|/nicn! ol in'in t<in- 
'jicraincnis l;!'<- n i-iicuinsUincAShe wnk-. wilii insi;;ht, vMlli juili;- 

luonl, ami \s uh siiii. I ritN. ^ 

The Pall Mall^Ga»ette 1 cw l^viiu; wiiiiis have i;ivcn us aiiyllnni; 
(■{|ual to Imr sjilrmlid st. .ry 'J'h( l.-nul c/ ' -lyf.t, and ii 1 > niiu li !■> sj) I hit 
I lu*-'C \v ho w CIO si 11 1 od to cndn^siasin h\ ! lial hook vs ili i ' 1 m a in t 110 i«\k i ion 
upon u .idling liiL* ivv o snjuc:> Hlk.. bound lo!;othoi. (imnus 1 > iiol too hi;; a 
wold lor h<_id 


THE SCOURGE-STICK 


Ilv Mi:s. CAM I’lSia.i, i'RAiaJ 
In OLc / o!unu\ prii't' 6 i. 

A V 

The Observer.N‘»! only u Si om .1' \fhl the ho t nov< 1 th.at Mrs. 
ITacil h.i> )ct w iitlcn, hut it i:? one lEal \\ dl lon^ oi cuji) a pronniK.nl pl.n 1; 
m tho lucratiir(‘ ofMic aLV ’ ' 

The Illustrated Londorj ^^ews —‘A '-naod.nly fiownlnl study of a 

w^inan w lio lai.s in cs 01 v l hinc , onlv 1 o 11 < on " r; i irjim- ^loncs to hudi'*) : linm .. 
. ■ Oj * } 

|A suoccssion ot st roiii.;, naiiiral, .im t V' bin;,; sjiu.ii n >n 
, Black and *^Vhite ‘A noiahh, hook wln.li musi hr arliinttMl hy .dl to 
have rea^power, and that nio•^l intaninhlc fj'i.iliiy-- f.i .rinabou. ’ 


IN HASTE AND AT LEISljj<E 

l!v n. lAAX LINTOX 

» • 'In One ! Ilirne, / n\r ()S. ,, 

Thci'Literary World hm,.r li ■- r u "H ■ m.iy ' i-, /« Ila-u and 

rt/remain^ a n.ttAbli. ac hu \(.UiL ni.-i iLl.a. lo jjL a>urc, and wc 

caft rccoinnicnd it w ilh C''ntuli.nci ’ 

The Wcyld.—‘dl is cl- s < r, and wGl w nl b" n 

.The QraphlC.- ‘ It i> ihoioiiyldy mun "M. , .md n u full of jAass,a;;cs Miat 
11 u3i^.ldjly tempt qin at*.an’ 

UoNDO.v: WILLIAM IILIN'LMANN, 2: I:-.;.:-, i, Snub i, W.C 



THE LONDONERS 

. ROBERT niCHENS 

, ^ One Vrjume. price 6s. 1 

Punch.;—‘ Mr. Ilichenj calls his eccentric story ‘ an absurdity, " and so it/ ' 
is. h\ arh...,;,ng nonsense, wi^tcn in a happy-go-lucky style, it works up to', 
i genuine hear ,y-kuiglj;extr.actTfi y . ■ . . . The I.ondeners j/v u( 

' “lie inpst o^jlragoous pieces of extravag»..U absurdity we have come across I 
h..;ny a day.’ o ji *• 

the Pall Mall Gazette.—' It is all screamingly funny, anJ' does great 
credit to Mr. Ilichcns’s ),uxuriaiit imaginplion/ 


. for 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN , 

By kOBERT HICUENS 
In One price 6s. . 

The Scotsman. —‘It is no doiibt a rcim^'kable hook. If it has almost 
none of the humourof its picdecfssor ('/vj! Cretn Carnation), it is written ’ 
with the .same bt'lliancy of s.yie, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
or accessories. Mr. llichens’s three characters ncvwr fail to beTnterestiiig. 
They are presented with veiy considrtiable power, while the background of •» 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with a sure hand.’ < 

ti 

THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT I LICHENS 


In One I 'ulume, prjee 6s. 

The World. —‘The little story is as fantastic .and also as rca.sonable as 
could be desired, with the occasion.al da.sh of, trong sentiment, the sudden 
turning on of the lights of soiK.d knowledge of life and C"ngs that we find in 
the author when he is moit fanciiul. The others are weird enough and strong 
enough in human interest to make a name for their writer hat' his name needed 
making.’ 

THE.SLA^E 

* By ROB]'Rt/iICIIENS 
In One i'oinmc, price 6s. 

The Speaks." . ‘It tells an oMremely inleicsting story, and it is full of 
ontertainin^ episodes. Above all, the K'lnaiu'c m London is treated as it h.as, 
never been singe the gloiioiis reign of J’rince Klorirel of Hohemia, and, if ortly*' 
on that ac'count. The Slave is a book fc,'" the busy to remember and Jor the 
leisurely to read.’- 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘The'book de.servcs to be widely read. Sir 
Keiiben Allabuith, a liguro of real distinction, will take hiS place among the 
shades of fiction.’ 

London: WILLIAM IlKINLMANX, 2i »isdford Strebt, 



By 


Flames 

ROliKR'l' 11K:1[F,!?> 



In One p^iiC ^ 

' The Di\^Iy Chi^nicle. A <. uiUi.n;; 1 lAid <'1 I lie y >ni.inru' and lh<' 
work ol' u man who can ob-M.*r\<.\ who can il'ink, whn (.m iinai;ir ^aml \\!io 
cannnttf. . . . And the luilc lhuin!<-JLU^.il^iill^ci of the Lund'^i bliccT# have 
the erfiir^Arcc of a ('ail 


) ' 

The World - ‘ Aixj jCM'codinoly rT(’\(‘r and dariny woil. . . ni'iel ^ 
wciiuly fas'matiii;^ and t inaosn'riy ! !i.i; tin r. ,d^ r t i d\ fma.iV'W iNlui-’/if. 

It*; ininr't and sirni'-di, in> h -s th ui n . stnl.iny oii-.ynality, Ludu 

of <l'‘s!''n and ircvUi'.-j jU, \m 11 n'rlaiiil)- ii. !!U"n''4llu' must notable novels 
ol ;1.L''..■.i-uii,’ , ' " • * e 

NUDE SOULS 

liv liKNfAMlN SW'I’I'T 

'f Jn One price Os. ^ 

'—Mr. W. L. Courtney in the ‘ ^Sily Telegraph.’ - ‘ Any one who is ■io 
oi>\ loublv sinceu’.IS .Mr. Ih ni.Li^’n^w lit tin .nilImr who nuisi l#'u-LhoiKil 
with. The story is \ cry Mini, \ poiontint, \ i i \' Hio m.ii in",' 

The World. -A Mr. lloni aiiiin .Swill \v .IS a T)’ltd nnn \\li#n lie called Ids 
ne»\v sloiy yv/Zi/i' AS/zA. ^di'hcie is a sell-.is-c rlioii aL'Mii lliis tale wliu li oijry 
• s\if( cts could justify. Ta'l Jt be said at *once dial the aullior lia> succeeded, 
lie la\ s al i'i"lnt A’y bai e beLu^ the !; .ider the '-muK of .i si i iLiiu^ eon’, j .any of 
men and nomen 'I in le i . tlpt af'oul the ho.iL«i\ liu h mal.c s ihe o adet huh 
to put ii down, h'LS lo tome to die eifd—compuhen mn <jf liuman natuie, 


and leleiiti 


i. ss p' >\s i."' oJ e\ j a e .-ac t.i. 


TrfF RhBhl 


iiv II. 11 . ly.AKRio'i r w.vr.so.N 

/« One I nlnmc, priiC (is. 

The Morning Post.--*'Kr I.dr is full of m. I.h nl, tmd ih.iniatic silti.i 
tions ; till- ti oill I oi»iii,ui(l, oiii un tiiiU d .iclny^ " loi^. It i, ,iii "\l r.Miihiniily 
lirilli.iiil ].(rloMii.iiirr. Thoii.'h full of iho mo-t snhil, , 0 i-oi i w n,", 

'1 i'f Kfi-t! Is in t> L- tii.un tt sioty of nun, . f\,,| a'hi nli;i's .•u" 

ro'i.Uod w till sill h sli.u ]iiir.. of ou: Ini' , 1 hr)' .10 \.1 1 , .11 ,'l 1 hi s' \ h 1 l' 1 Ir; 

nirhor l^ So hrihi.iiil thnnudiftur, tii.il w'. ir tin n ir.l .1 i h 11 n h 1 in lln l.ool; 
w 01 Ih a nionicnt s i onsiilrr.ilion, 11 .wmiMi}tiil hi w. 11 v. o^.ili 11 .r lino.’ 

. SONS ofVhf. swoiu) 


liY MAROAR];i' L. WOODS 

• , In One I'olunuh price U;. ’ 

I The Tunes.—-‘Tfj wdte a poo<l \ap<^leon novel has bin*^ si '^ned to be one 
of tiuise cnl'rprisos llmt atiiact auihois only to ovi rlhrow and ^b-'ronilit 
thcin,' \ et. M t Weeds has come out of this ordi .d m^srath'd, and her 
go^d lortiine j)Iace‘s hi-r in fhe front ianl.'<>f n'.v< ii-’'-* th,it it 

merely tile NapijiOvnic scene', u hi* h make Ah','!'e/ iht’ Areaei/ a n marl.able 
an-l adinir.iVde book. Then-is rnialin, itb. I'h > d,e\ivfi gbmp'C-. of die 
M an^if to attract and inti.o --i evtry kn d o o ad* i.’ ** 


London : 


WILLIAM IIUINI.MANX, 


bi hi I U. !' S I 1. !A.:, W’.f*. 




FHt AWKWARD AGE 

^ I!y henry JAMES 

p^^/' Jn Onr V('J.unu\ price (iS. 

'r.ie Outlook. — ‘III Aivkward Age Mr, It nry Ja’nes has^ ."iurpassed / 

- himself.’ , 

. The Daily-Chronicle.—‘ of U'xUire, his work, compare ’ ihe • 

f^work of njost, \vc ;nc’-slronp!y ai say of all oihcr novcli-.t*^', is as a 

'(brie wovt of the iiiie-it siink-r'i welt to coninioii iui kaback. IIc suf^j^C'ts 
more Ity lib fclK'ciK'es tli.in la* IlIIs hy ins ''LiUanents, . . . WeshouM 

iUive to scarrii far and ^vl(lc m nuxlcin liclioii to find artistry more linishcd, 
so consumuuiie.’ 

THE TWO MAGICS 

Ry Ili'iNRY JAMES 

Jn ())ie />r/A bj. 

The Athenaeum.—‘In The Iwo JAa(. the first tale, “The Turn of •' 
Screw,” is one of the most euL’.io^ aipl ieriifyino j.;host stones we have 
ever road, d'hc ollie- story m the InSok, 6Covcring kind,” ... is in its way 
excellently toM.’ 

The Daily News.—‘ It is a masterpiece of artistj^c cxcrution.-^"Vv'i'rV7arr>es 
has lavished ujion it all the resfmrce-. '* iid subtleties of his art. The workman* « 
ship throuL^hout is exquisite m the piccisiomof the touch, in the reiiderin^j 
of .shades ot spectral lepresc lation.’ 


THE SPOILS OF POYNEON 

Ry lll'iNRV JA:,iI';S 

Jn One I ^olnnie, price 6s, 

The National Observer.— ‘ A 'vork of biohant fancy, of delicate humour, 
of i^eiule saltie, of tragedy and comedy m appioj>nalc aduuxiiue. We con- 
(^ratulaic Mi. lames without U'.'ive upon tluupower, the delicacy, and the 
charm of a book ol no commof. tasi mation ’ , 

The Manchester Guardian -‘Dehqhiful reading. The old felicity of 
phrase and epithet, the (piek, subtle llaslics of im-udit, lU fastidious likin 
for ihc best in character and nit, aie a-, marked as cvei, and eivo one an 
intellectual pleasure lor whah one cannot be cO > piatcful. ’ 

THE OTflEA HOUSE 

I'»v HKNRV JAMES 

Jn One I'oiume^ price 6s. 

The Daily i.eWs. melodrama wrou^ht^with the e\<yui'itencss 
madrij;al. All the characters, howevt r iiqhtly sketehedt aie drawn wi.h ti 
dcarnes! ('f n.'i-.dil. with iho'C uuiuue, aei.urate, uniorcseen touches that U 
of relcntle'-s ol>st, tvatu>n/ 

The Scotsman. -‘A ma'.terpuHC of Mi. fa nos's anaKtical genius an 
finished lueiai'/ si\k'. <, It aUo ^h.iws Imn at In-' diamalic hc'-t. lie f.' 
neverwritten anxihing m w hic'n in-'',lii va\ diamatic ]'ower are so maiva 
lou-ly combine I wnh nne and dciwa.e uiet.iry woikmaii'-hip.’ 

Lonpon: WILLIA.M IIKINUMANN, Ti.prOKU Sikkim', W.-'. 



‘\i’HAT flAISIE KhlEW 

llv iri:NRY 

\ h: ihic ]'u'.:imc, prur 

TheUcadcKy.—'\y V h.'i\ <• t '• i' 1 11 . s 1 >" 'k \\ '■!I amn/i'uu III .u.^ i '^pr^n i . 
wilh aPui'/ciiuMil at it d' iu \ : v ■' h di‘li''Jii Mi.it it.uitl < ■ 11 t.aits 

au ijn'>NVi r\ iiv.^ alii ■M.uu'e' lo li!< i .ti \ c. ■ n-> u r i li.ii t< a i miU ' . ai i .i\ c a 
})!ii ri siM"U- \\ < . a ni r . r. ' 'I !iau- .uc nia 'y 

wntcr';\s!.' > ran ' U'-' dud ^ aMin • !!■', Tmha 1 , 1 - iiu:, 1 a.i llu ^ 

i- luair who c.in icaih j uiii d> <'\'i i''tduMt\ d-ill in ti^nu^ ilKd,,uu5 

from the first \a'nK- iinnuKc in tin. nnnd t»» tin- di tinit< '•-[n'ken \v>nd.’ 


kMRARkASSMn<fN"rS , . 

iiv m.xR'r jA.Miu 

/;/ It'fur M\'. 

‘The Times. - ‘ M t. I .nnnsA n a ii, ^ .1 C . > 1*1 min d pi ()l( -t A" i::ur Mi]K-r- 

lu lal v.'oik?i ♦ k:]i .n>d 'da cnlj^^d-. I I <• 1 11 m ' it mi 1 i ! \\ h" da - - v ■ . 1 . c I 

liimsclf to k(-< pm;.; vli\> 'd m - lii c i >1 • m 11 nc dl>i atm < : and fn da^tiu 

rr^^ aid in a cm la < d < < ,iu' mi adma at . ’ 

The Daily News. ‘Mi'*ljpn'y dumu 1-. ihv Mt.- a-niu <*f Immiy .ni. 
In liu iirw \ 0I; iiK', \M- dnd aly I dr r Mjin 'll i/n^ 1 d' pi ■ i 1 t< m - >1 !■ )in d, 1 daf 
af' a . ' ara< 1 1 , I u>.c (’n.dun j It 1 ■ a ( m 1 - u ly I i > nai n.'^, % "daia' ' ^ 

The National OLserver.^-‘ I d<' .ddmam .m <>i Mi. llrmy J.mn . d.u 

rarrly Ik. < n ■ n to im n r ad v^nta';r l H.i 11 1 n ! d' c a • 1 n ’ 

The St. James’s Gazew. ‘ Mi Iwm t> . .n- d'didilfnll.r.idmi.d.d- 
•A''rdinan'tn:lyi n > w and lO'. 'mi (■! milalmn, .md “din Way il 

< mir ’’ u br) > 'lid < jiu -' n m a 11; i im j ■ ^ ■ u ' 


T d RAl I N A T IONS 

l’.\ 111 ,MM' j.\.M#.S 

In i^hu' I'//nnn\ /n/.t’ (t\. 

The Times. —‘ All ' 1 a- -n a m . .iri ’n 'Ti dy a in.in \s d'lira1 1 and -■ ail air 
in du I rt 'T ".n >n < )f li't Im < . ’ 

The Athenatl^n.- ‘dlii apiiramnu' nf O;. u 1 I 1 n u > w ly ■■■d d. r‘ 

1 he rnnri.L, d- in t in .Mr. 1 i riii y 1 mn . . a- I'orn 1 k dr 1 t. an li and i f .inin.Uid of 

nu' rrn.d On In' com ra ■ y, it < oi.li. ni < . a.- di i' ai-, R ; m< r !'-t < ■ an , and 

w dl ITU ic.a'v'' Ma' 1 < '>prrt (1 f du 1 •• i - :m -. . . . W ii •'iiMi j,,i ,i'n . of U's, - d itit 
\ut a.ni '' Tl.dno - a . u aty 'tm 1 \ in In . I" i inaiun i, -M i. Jaiiu. . onydl to 
'be u x.i': 'I ( d u 1 .1 -• 1' .1-I s < .iMi' ■ Ki d ’,, d' ’ 

SOME WOME'N f HAVE'KNOWN 

1 ;y MAARtRN .\I A \ R'l i IXS 

In Chic / W.YWf\/V7( <’E>v. 

The Times - ^^.ur!; n Mumti-, E’ " -.nov. ,din. a ina.nr of the 

-liorf orv , .md iy(»fr o 1 ,1 i ■in- aj^oU.' 11 l i .n V ■ i d p' i t' iM' 

The Academy. —' W n \ c en n . 1 Me I - a , a’ d \s inid' 11 roia at 

much c\'<dl' iM u id. It ! u ;dl the u t. il,’- d j m n. t in- v. 01 Id I tin m . T 
Mr. ;ViUdo;,y 1 d , 1 -t a,i n And 1' d 1 , in iid't;! ion, .1 penmr r 

e'^--''noir'd' an,'in r,o(m : ■■ h ’ll 1 1 nil t: n ‘ • a. ' ; 

The Outlook- -• I di. \s an- M I Maar' < •, M diu,-,-, n a t e am au r' nd int'• r 
Cslini^, and tlm * ■ .so i' ^ u ni' a dr 1 ; ^ < In ■ a t ■. 1j ,< » arc ' h •. orly irnaoii.f <!.’ 

cTlIi^ Scotsman -‘Mr. Mair-n M ' if- m d -play , Ok Im ipmiiK a. a 
humorist*, a stmv-ti.dlrr, an'l a -.r < ! : nt.’ 

' Loniv*>n : \VITLI.\.M nr.IM.M\N.\, 21 Idi.umM S i Ki.r: i, W.C, 



iHE DANCER I1)J YELLOW 

A jv' liv W. E. NORRIS 

III One Vobs7ne^ price Gs. 

Tnc Guardian. —‘A vevy clever and finished ^tu^y of a dancer i . one of 
he r.ondon <i;'‘alres. We found the l)ook very pleasant and refreshing, and 
ai(l it down wu.,.the wish tiiat oiv’''' more like it.’ , 

The WoiM.— ‘ The'9)anicy i}j Yellut., t'-cs tis l>y surprise. The->tory i.s 
■x.lii IrA^gic rt,»d patlielic. . . . We do not think he hr-s written any moie 
lever and skihul story tlian this one, and paiiicular admiration is due to the 
))ways and episodes of th<^ nan alive. ’ ^ 

THE Widower ' 

r>Y W. h:. NORRIS 

Jn One V()h(jnt\ price ^'S. 

St. Jaines’s Gazette —‘ Mr. Nurru’s ‘ ^ story is one of his host. There 
s always about his novels an .atmosphere; •■f a!)lc aiUhoiship . . . and The 
Widower is fjandlcd tj^roughoul in l..e perfi t .lanner to which Mr. Norris’s 
caileis arc arcuslonu-d. ^ 'y 

Pall Mall Gazette.- ‘ TheVe is distinctionall kinds every ppme^nph, 
imi'the whole is worthy of ilie ilelic.iti'ly-tn ^'shed dvi-'ails. Mr. ’Norris is 
lUvays deliglUfuUy witty, clever, and unfailing n d<dicacy and point of style 
ind manner, bree/dy actual, and briskly passu.*' along. In a word, he is 
diarming.’ 

MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE 

11V AV. 1C NORRIS 

In V>ne \'(dunu\ Irice bi*. 

The Athel-^um.—‘A lluenl stG**. n keen Insight into certain tyjics of 
human n.ituie, a ('imi]>rchenMve an<l humorous view «>1 modern society— these 
aie gills Mr. Norris h.\s already displ.u» d, and iin e\hil)its in liis present 
volume. l''rom the first eli.iplcf to the last, the bo»>k r’uis smoothly and 
bnskly, witli natuial dialogi.v' and m.iuy a pi({iianl situation.’ 

The Daily News. -M'A ory I hauu UT in the l>o.ik is de'-o-rtiusly drawn. 
Mr. N->rris's b«»ok i-^ intere-'ling, olien diaMuitK', .ind is the work t>f, if not a 
vleep, a close and humorous obseiver *'f men .ind vomen.' 

A VICTIM OF GfDOD LUCK 

r.v Av. R. Norris 

In One I'olnnie, price 6 ^. 

The Daily Ch’iOnicle. — ‘ It has not a »lun p.i'. ' fiom first to last. Any 
one with noidial Iw-aUli and t.iste c.in u ad .i book like ihi> \Pilh 11 al jAleasiue.’* 

The Spe.ctatur. ‘I'lie bi iAduest .iim ele\eiest book which Mr. Noiris has 
guen us since lie wrote A\ -"n. » ^ 

The Saturday Review. — -‘NoacI.- wIEkIi arc ul liber dull, unwholesome, 
luorluii, lU'r tbsagfeL able, are so i.ue in tlie^e llnit of (./ce-i 

l.ttik . . . ought to find a pku c ni a 1 Aok-bo\ fdlcd lor the mo'.t pai t w ilh 
light ViteratuuN '. . \Vc tliink it will incic.isc the icpulatnai of an :d caily 
very popular autlu'i.’ • “ 

l.oNDON : WIUUIaM 1 n’lNl'.M.VNN', 21 1If.i>fok1) Strei-.t \V,v^. 

1 



THE COUNTESS- lUbWA 

■ , llv \\. ]■:. Nt)RRISi‘^ 

' hi One I Hiui^t, 6 ^. 

The Speaker.^—‘ Ill ssl^. i-kili in cSn.-lnn im^, .uui };i.'iHn.\I 
\s niih A <. 1 * 1 /cn orain.iry IN cl'I. ’ • , 

Bla'ik and White. — ‘ '1 Ik- no\K Nonam \ci - 

'i\ (. r ]>ic'c oI u-jiK.aiat ]u\i_i 1>* a iiionu-nyill'ovi 

^ras’.) ol In', ]'loi aik14^is (li 11 L. u is ii> la. Et n ' § i 

The W^tminster Gazette* 'Mi Nwm.\niu ihiou;’ln>uf wnh ti- eh 

liveliness and foicc, s.nin^ la w and lla n '"iia • lai, ‘ that is \s.-iih iciucinlK r| 

in<’.. And ho skoN^ics his nniior < ^ w ii!i a t^u. h. 

THE IMAGE‘BREAKERS ‘ ' ' 

]iY (a:R-i'iaa*E nix 

• ^ Jn ^hu I'o/tofU’^ 

The Outlook.—‘ W o h.\\r lin^Bluiok P u l.c<l \m’,4i tlioiitdil, SII P' too, 

'ancorc. Tiio story is told su|'«ii'‘!v x\<.ll. il lia- ton tiiKtion. i! lias 
almosphero. The rh.iraou rs 1 n t^u^n-, love, snlic^ 1 n-i^lhinp is on 

the high jjhinc o^Jiloraturc. Il Wa hook oi .JisoiinuLf mien.-t.’ 

*' A PROPH^ OF THE REAL * 

• ]!v lyTIir.R Mll.I.l.R 

^ /// (wNt / N/////.’(, /7/ft' he. 

The Daily 'iVlejjraph.- ‘ .Miss *M .IE i s Mudy is Both sinl.m:' ..nd 
original. '1 tn* y. amg atlion^s kiiou - hov. i.» t(, j 1 li< i stoi \, and li<-i laaniii i, 
the w ay in w hi. h slu. dcscft’hcs t he l mo - ,oi:s d lu i ( ha i at tin, i , al vv .i\ . 
ado< [oale a nd t >lo n < Io( jK! nl. Sin- s ) |o\\ u i ! a#,'ii 1 a Ik \s, in l h** d ) . 
.)f her ■''■ivitU'o , giv'- - iis all lli-- idamu anna <i< nni ' of la r s.itdi.! < ■ i tein < ; 
hen silc sii' >a S n the ])a '1)^1 le ! )lo . < )^nui:.y of tin- n 11 - [ > d i i ,d \i la i'T lla 
nlhicnrc of kindiu'"-', llu- 1 1 ,m-toimaiion t>l ihe moih.d i iii inio a haaiililul 
md itr.ieious woman. Mi'% Miller is iiallv to h« conKialuluted on lur 
Iicrumii. The is murestmg and f.mld'tik' 

•THE GLOWWdihM 

llv \1AV JlA'l'ltMAN 

■* Jn' One Voinn^e, prue I'm. 

The Academy. — ‘ 11 lias < juit. a ehar.ai. ■ 11 of it s OW U; 11 has t hai rn ant] it 
has tteimg. The minor G aiactt'^s .oo all n d, a;d Man i. a jdt.nani 
^ lunnou. .dways at hand t*) u in \e a -Moi j otheiw i.-'E liai;;. al enough 
Punch.- ‘ A I'lexei, Well-WIIMI n ■'toi\ ’ 

Truth. -‘^As into I 0 ) 1.0 as u Is oiK-.in 1.’ 

!^Thc Morhinjj^Dost -~Ml is yn' latU a tine | n . < of fa-ion, for the 
uNuhor can t!’-.iia ale character w itli ja^ < ision ar-i -\ nn .vh). and l.i i -‘yl< is 
admirably ]ionxEc(lA 

Tfie Daily Telegraphy. — ‘Mi'- Tkitemnn lias given us a vi ty r.irt ful and 
H|-nipathet c story f.i tm sut t es-n c piia'?: s of a fine naMot ; tla. chaia nrn 
. ctinsisienlly dev (hiiaol wiin a lerah r comra .on for lla- inriartK.ilh and 
apprxe af.i.n Eir the hi u.t '11 k av.tka-rt ha'-, inon over, a final of 

shr^w.^ c<)m4Ti ni-'O-ne w tiii'h, conihint-tl wi h keen oh-ervat on and hcdKAir, 
makes Iici'book btilh leatiabie aial ( ntertainir.g. ’ 

' LoNDCtj : AVJLMAM HKINUMAW, 2i ITuform Sikekt, W.C. 



QIlIeTTE’S marriage 

Ay MAMIE BOWLES 

lif One ^ Vobnne, price 6 ^. 

h.' Achenseum.—‘ Tli^s is an exTraonlinarily, cU?cr pern)rmanc\,an<l will 
<ibe found absorbint^. The characlerisalion is excellent, the' dialogi’e 

*.nalur.\Fand ab the emotionand real.’ 

-■* The Mall Gazette.- ‘ It ^i^cdiy cicvcr and human, ,fn« the 
, I. Mliartly . >Ul heroism of ('.illette’s final act of self acrifice is effective. 
One must always admit its undeniable ])owcr. ■ " ,, 

THE, FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA 

■ r.v I.lONEl. l.ANGTON 


In One ^olume, price 6s. , • 

The World. —‘A very clever and f;ood-humouredy>»< d'e^pr’f. The t.alk 
is cxAPlL.-nt, the atmosphere of worldliiY^/ind sdf-iiitercst le. .|)ercd by the 
Very best manners amf form, the verisirai. kIc of Lady Kilhccr.uikio, arc all 
much to be '•ommended.’ "T 

The Pall Mall Amu'^lnc^ s/' p^liots of current political life.’ 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘A rlev^''' and in^^eniou'istory of poluical 
told with a touch of cynicibiu which rcdceniwi by a bac.^^grouud c;f 
romance.’ 


The Standard. —‘Will no doubt be read'^vith amu'^emc^l by those who 
find delight in the ]>crsonal j-urnalism of the < \y, and have the curiosity to 
fit the characters to the originals. TJicre is enough*bri'’ht writing in the 
book to make it a pleasant companion.’ 


THE WHITE TERROR 

i!v EKLIX GRAS 
I?i One }^i/unie, price (ys. 

The Spectator. —‘The fasematum of 'IhcJ\ed^ of the Midi and 77 
7>r/w'is exerted with ecpial li lec and chaim in their l*nlhant secjiieb 'Ih< 
White Terror. Tow n.’.irali\es in nuKlein fiction arc more thrilling 
M. (Iras has the gilt of achieving the most vivid and poignant icsults by e 
mcth-)d devoid of aitilire or el.iboiation. The nairative is a masterpiece o 
sim])licity and nai'i'tto'. a stirring and iiclily c»Uuned recital.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. —‘The t^iook is full of living pictures. Ti^' 
feverishness, the uiVcilainly, of everylhi;jg and everybody are most power 
fully brought out.’ ^ ’ . 

THE TERROR 

By FELIX GRAS 
In One Vohnre, price'6s. '. 

The P. 11 Mall Gazette.—*' EhoseVho shared Mr. Cdadstone’s admiral 
for The Reds of th^ Midi will renew it when they read 'J'he Terror. . 

stirring and vivid story, full of pe’^dous and standing adventures, and aVuI 
out one intervarof duln.ss. . . . It excites and absorbs the reader’s attt' 
tion. The excitement grows with Mic development of the ph-t, and l 
inci ’cuts are tokl w'llh much spirit.’ 

Loniion* william IIKINEMAN'N, 21 Lkdfokd Street, W.C 




BY BREAD ALONE ^ 

By I. K/rRIKl).\lA:r^^ 

.f/i Out’ JWur/!f, /'r.’iY 6s. ^ 

^ The J'pectati’i".— ‘A romaiU.-iMy iviciv slim;, able, aial rij^li'-aMpircil 
study of he lahuur (jut^tiipii in the Uniad St. /os. The cmnloyti^ the 
capilalisl, the “hands,” llie Soeinlisl, the Au.iu lust, the woe’, .. I)c^a\ lour 
of S'K eiy, .ill are fully, syini atS^PKI^^and iMn\nuim;ly ■resented 
There ai*j ]lowerful srenes in the hWW; time are eh u.leti,is Ih.U h.’ 

The Athenaeum. -5-The 14 'ar» ilescripl ions whu li tell, 'rheo/iie lehin'.,- 
ihle scenes#p.iintr*d, as it were, with bloorl and liie. M.inand m.ieliinery in 
;rnn remit are mirtraved, with hand-todi.ind. lii;l*ts .uid many t'^rucsonic 
iealli-sccnes.’ % * . 

LOVE AND /his MASK 

, ^ iiY iMKjsii': i\iuRii*L nowii: 

In k)nc 6.S. ^ 

I-it€rature.— * All of the iiisUi\jHirii'KTit kiruD tif n<iV( 1 K^adeiis will <'nj<'y 
Iovf andhn Ma\k. . . . The sti^i r^Iiiiu m fiyiii hi tTid. / e; 

and hi$ J/<7rA \s iiLDi. one (>f the i»st p'liiul.ir •oy. Is of^lhc auluinn hC.iM;n 

Tb.** Da^y Chrt>^cle.—‘ ' — 

Punch.—^ A very cl^'e 


‘ A <Mli!'hilul iDinnnre. 
‘A very cl^'er nov^ 


,FORREST FOLK 

‘ By JAMES J'RIOR 
hi C^/tc ]'0lu!nc, price 
The Spectator. We h,i\( no hi -imuni 

f the veiy best .ind most oriitlii.il no\ i Is i, 
lat we have l.iiled to jiroel.inn^lie ftcT i 
veelh lit, the narrative ii 


hi -ii.iiion la iM-h oiiiina /hrcr//a-vT as one 
if tin ){Mr, .WHi (ii:r ( ^]y r( yjet 
'tier. 'i'lic rli.ii.K ici its,!; i<>n 

... , ,. uiHi t'M iiir'L; inci'L nt, and ihe autlif-r has, 

n .T'hhiUtn tt) an (ac for the pieUircb(|U(', a <|i 4 iic peculiar jpit fur liescrilnn 
lice's (if luHit and o>l()ur ’ • # 

The Pall Gazette.- ‘Mr. IVi'T has a |au;e Ennulcdpt and is 

een observer of nature ; he is cunning in iUa isinp s:r<’n,i; M'liaii/iiis, dta..t'Uic 
dc^cnhinp^ them. Ills at,c ^^resL folk indeed’, men an-l umnen of flesh 
i. *d blood. ’ • 

■ TANGLED'-, TRINiyinS 

By DAXIEL MOODROEE]': 

y Jn One l^olumc^ p^'icc 6y. 

he St. James^rJazetftj.—‘I'uilof live jicople, whom one rcnicmbcrs 
■in * '/The whYole briok is cliarminj;;.’ • 

. hj Illustrated London News —-‘Mr. Woodrofie writes with admirable 
earncss, jiicturesrpif r.("'S, ^lal rc'-tiainl ; lie litsanrjefdi ( hararler, and a 
of iraeic ]b oiir.us. It a m/jvini^ ^torv, Bnd --’.am] n the author ss 
* of the f^vv reallarlistb who arc now ysritin^; I'.nr;li‘'ii lietnai.’ 

’ uc^Ni-jj^N ; \\ILLIAM IIKIXEMANX, 2i Si i.Lr, W.c. 




'* GABSft'ELE D’ANNUNZIO’S NOVFLS 

L;^urtno^!„Rihe Daily 'rfA^^9.‘p)x.—jyAnnuhxio is one of th 
%rWl at' - --^erg-ies of the age. IJe is the incarnation of the Lati i geni$i 

• tiudyard Kipling-is the ircarnation of the Anglo-Saxon genfus, d.' 
has » 'vcmcd Hew harmonics of prose* ^ 

' '* d . 

In price 6^. each 

THE FLAM’^OF LFE 

ihe Fall Mall Gazette. ‘A work of genius, unique, rastounding 
Ihere are passages th:^ sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves a 
indeVble impression.’ • ^ 

THe standard. ’The pages a,e'rich in symbolic imagery, in beautiful’ 
word-pictures of Venice, and are saturated by the spirit of the Renaissance in 
Its most luxurious form.’ ' • 

' ■ THE CHILD C’’ P£EASUI<E ‘ 

The Academy.—. . Clever, subtHh^o the point of genius.’ 

The Daily MaiJe. -‘A. powerful’study a*'passion, masterly of its kind 

The Daily Qraphib.—‘,Thi poetic bei: ,ty and richness of the langua^ 
'"'.ke it a sensuous, glowing poem in prose.;' ’ • ' 

The Scotsman.—’ The strength of the bc,',k lies in'jie" intensity with whic*! 
the writer brings out the pleasures ana pains.,‘jf his creatures.’ 

THE VICTIM 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—’No word but ’’genius” w^Il fit his analysis oi 
the mental history of the faithless husband.’ 

The Daily Chronicler.-’The book contains many descriptive pa.ssages ot 
rare beauty—patssages which by themselves are lovely little prose lyrics. . . . 
It is a selt-revelation; the reveladon of ’he sort of self that D’Annunzio 
delineates with a skill and knowledge sd extraordinary. The soul of the 
man, raw, bruised, bleeding, is always before u.^.’ . 

THE TRIUMPH OF DfeATH 

Tlie Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A masterpiece. ^ The story'^olds and haunts 
one. Unequalled even by the great French co"leAporary whom, in his realism, 
D’Annunzio most resembles, is the accodht of tnc pilgrimage to the shrineJpf 
the Virgin by the si. k, deformed, and afflicted. It is a great prose poem; that, 
of its kind, cannot be surpassed. Every, letail of the scene is brought befiJrp ' 
us in a series of word-pictures of wonderiul power and vivid colouring and the^ 
ever-recurring refrain Viva Maria! Maria Ewiva ! rings in our ears as w/, 
lay down the book. It is the work of a master, whose genius is beyond 
dispute.’ , ' V ' V 

THE VIRGINS OF THe' ROCK« ‘ •* 

The Daily Chronicle.—’ He writes beautifully, and this book, by the.way, ■ 
is most admiratCy translated. _ The^jicture he presents of these three princesjesv 
in their sun-baked, mouldering, sleepy palace is, as we ,V)ok back upon ft, 
Btnypgely impressive and even haunting.’ 

London^ WILLIAM HEINEMANN, at i^BDFORD StiTebt, W.C. 






